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To the Reader 


Adventist teaching and preaching from the book of Revelation has always drawn heavily from its last half (chaps. 12-22). The studies composing book 2 of the Symposium on Revelation are devoted almost exclusively to this portion of John’s vision. 

Two chapters exegete Revelation 12—14 and discuss among other things the image and mark of the beast. In this connection the reader will appreciate an update on the role of the papacy in our times, chapter 10, “The Modern Papacy: Claims and Authority.” 

Three studies elucidate and apply valid principles of prophetic interpretation to the subjects of the seven last plagues (Rev 15-16), Babylon the Great (Rev 17-18), and Armageddon (Rev 16). A history of Adventist interpretation of the latter subject is 
appended as an illustration of how important it is for pastors and evangelists to let Scripture, not current events, point us to sound interpretations of the prophecies. 

Since Seventh-day Adventists stand virtually alone on their understanding of the crucial subject of the millennium, we believe the exposition of this topic will be welcomed by ministers and members alike. 

General articles analyze key passages dealing with the themes of judgment, the prophetic gift in the remnant church, and Christ’s titles. One article provides an insight from Qumran that impacts on the interpretation of the expression, “the Lord’s day” (Rev 
1:10). Two exegetical studies of Revelation 19 and 21-22 provide excellent insights on the second advent of Christ and the New Jerusalem, the Holy City of the redeemed. 

Finally, we express our appreciation to the several authors (six from outside North America at the time of writing) whose fine contributions are included in book 2: 

Robert Badenas 

Joel Badina 

Johann Heinz 

William G. Johnsson 

Herbert Kiesler 

Hans K. LaRondelle 

Richard Lehmann 

C. Mervyn Maxwell 

Jan Paulsen 

Gerhard Pfandl 

William H. Shea 

Kenneth A. Strand 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES 


Revelation 12-14 
Revelation 15-16 
Revelation 17—18 
Revelation 19 
Revelation 20 


Revelation 21—22 


Chapter I 


The Saints’ End-Time Victory Over the Forces of Evil 


William G. Johnsson 


The Church in Conflict: Overview 


Editorial Synopsis. The scenes that compose the core of Revelation’s visions, chapters 12—14, are important to the Seventh-day Adventist mission and message and presently are of interest to various groups in the contemporary world. 

The interpretation of the passage, says the writer, “will be largely determined by the decisions we have reached about the nature and structure of the book prior to” our study of it. Four major “schools” of interpretation contend for pride of place in interpret- 
ing this grand summation of Scripture. The preterist method interprets the prophecy in terms of events related to Jerusalem and Rome, but fails to see the movements of the prophecy from John’s day to the second coming of Christ and a “new heaven and a 
new earth.” Futurism places the fulfillment at the end of the age and neglects the epistolary form of the document addressed to actual Christian congregations in Asia Minor. The timeless, symbolic “school” is to be recognized as the descendant of the unsatis- 
factory allegorical approach to Scripture that flourished in the Middle Ages. 

The evidence of the visions themselves supports the continuous-historical method as we see the generally sequential movement in the visions. History becomes the unrolling of the prophetic scroll itself. A responsible exegesis of Revelation 12-14, says the 
writer, should address the text at three levels: that ofits symbolic patterns, its meaning for John’s day, and its historical fulfillment intended by God beyond any meaning first century Christians would have found in it. 

The book of Revelation is impregnated with OT allusions, and Revelation 12—14 has its share of this biblical imagery. Although the passage must be exegeted in its own right, there is strong evidence that links the subject matter of Revelation 12—14 with the 
subject matter of the prophecies of Daniel 7—8. The passage centers in conflict as the forces of evil oppose Christ and His people, but the latter are portrayed as emerging ultimately victorious and triumphant. 


Section Outline 
I. Introduction 
Il. Significance of the Passage 
II. Issues in Interpretation 
IV. Consideration of Context 
V. Literary Structure 
Introduction 


The dramatic prophecy of Revelation 12-14 provides the key to the entire book. Central in location and purpose, it bridges the unfolding of Christian history from John’s day to ours (chaps. 1—11) with the concentration on the final events of earth’s history 


(chaps. 15-22). Unsurpassed in the grandeur of its themes, it ranges from war in heaven to God’s people saved at last on Mt. Zion. It predicts a reign of terror against the people of God, in which the lines of demarcation will be sharply drawn, forcing the choice 
of either worship of the “beast” or death. 

A series of colorful characters parades through these chapters. We see the woman, the Lamb, and the people of God, often suffering and dying for their faith. A great red dragon, powerful and deceptive, works through a confederacy of evil, seeking to sub- 
vert and destroy God’s followers. We see a gripping parody of God’s kingdom, as a satanic trinity ape not merely the persons of the Godhead but also the divine activities and worship. 

And the passage intrigues us with its mystery and cryptic clues. It calls for wisdom’s insight to decipher the meaning of the number 666. Although John apparently intended this number to provide the final, decisive identifying mark of the beast, it has 
engendered discussion and dispute from the second century to our day. And we find other puzzles: Who or what is the beast itself and its alter ego which causes all the world to follow it, and what is the “mark” of the beast? 

This chapter seeks to unlock the meaning of Revelation 12—14. It endeavors to disclose the overall structure of the passage and to interpret its leading motifs. It does not aim to set forth an exegesis of each detail of every verse. To do so would require a very 
lengthy study. 

Our task of interpreting Revelation 12—14 will take us through six steps. We shall take up in order the significance of the passage, issues in interpretation, context, structure, and exegesis. Finally, we will indicate briefly the importance of the passage for 
Seventh-day Adventist proclamation. In this section we will explore the first four areas, reserving the extended exegesis and conclusion for the second section of the chapter. 


Significance of the Passage 


From the earliest days of our movement Seventh-day Adventists have considered Revelation 12—14 a highly significant passage. Quite recently it has attracted considerable attention among many other Christians also. 

The books of Daniel and Revelation shaped Adventist self-understanding. Daniel 7—9 and Revelation 12—14, with Revelation 14:6—12 in particular, gave our pioneers a sense of prophetic identity and message. We call men and women back to the worship of 
the living God and away from that of the beast. Just as the beast from the earth in chapter 13 seeks to promote the beast from the sea and its worship, so the three angels of chapter 14 warn against this false confederacy and challenge the world to give allegiance 
to the Creator of the heaven and earth. Thus, in vital aspects Revelation 13 and 14 are counterparts, each inexplicable without consideration of the other. Though to a lesser extent, chapter 12 has been important to us also. We have looked to verse 17, coupled 
with Revelation 19:10, as a key text in our self-understanding. 

The locus classicus for the understanding of Revelation 12—14 is Uriah Smith’s Thoughts on Daniel and the Revelation.’ Here we find those interpretations so influential among the pioneers of the young Seventh-day Adventist Church, cradled in North Amer- 
ica: the Papacy, the rise of the United States of America and its eventual repudiation of religious liberty, the universal Sunday decree, and the Vicarius Filii Dei of the papal tiara.* Ellen White gave her support to the major lines of the pioneers’ interpretation.’ 

In this chapter we do not purpose to embark upon a defense of Smith’s exegesis, even as we are not primarily concerned with critiquing it. Our chief aim is to study Revelation in its own right, so far as possible allowing the text to point the way to its own 
interpretation. 

I was reminded of this need for the primacy of Scripture in dramatic fashion some time ago. I visited Salt Lake City, Utah—Zion for the Mormons. The parallels with Adventism are striking, almost eerie. Both arose in the northeast of the United States near 
the same time; both claim that the prophetic gift has been restored; both give America a prominent place in their teachings; both claim to set forth the true gospel after the apostasy of the Middle Ages; both direct attention to the sanctuary; both call for obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments; both claim to be the true church of the last days before Christ returns. And both look to Revelation 14. I was shocked to hear Revelation 14:6, 7 quoted by the Mormon guide and then to be told that the prophet Moroni fulfilled 
these verses! 

But not only Adventists and Mormons intensively study Revelation 12—14. As we approach the year A.D. 2000 an apocalyptic mood has suddenly appeared in the Western world. The pressing, seemingly insoluble problems that have gripped society—behav- 
ioral, economic, international—exacerbate the spirit of gloom. 

Along with the secular apocalyptic many evangelical Christians show a new interest in eschatology. In particular, the theory of a “secret rapture” has gained widespread acceptance. While details vary, many interpretations of Revelation by adherents to the 
“rapture” attribute almost the entire book (4:2—19:21) to a seven-year period of antichrist that follows the “rapture” (itself supposedly indicated by Revelation 4::—“Come up hither”). With heightened expectations of an imminent “rapture,” the portrayal of 
antichrist in Revelation 12-14 assumes new prominence. Occasionally stories of a national conspiracy centering in the mystic number 666 (for example, involving the Internal Revenue Service of the United States) gain credence.5 

Our study of Revelation 12—14, therefore, proceeds against the background of significant Adventist history and contemporary speculation. 


Issues in Interpretation 


Before we can undertake an interpretation of the main symbols of Revelation—the dragon, the sea beast, the earth beast, the mark, and the number 666—we must take up general issues. Into no book of the Bible may the responsible exegete simply plunge, 
disregarding questions of the historical setting, purpose, structure, and so on. With Revelation these prior considerations are even more weighty. 

The interpretation of Revelation 12—14 will be largely determined by the decisions we have reached about the nature and structure of the book prior to examining these chapters. 

These decisions involve our understanding of the unity of the book, the nature of apocalyptic prediction, and the relation of Revelation to the OT and in particular to the book of Daniel. An interpretation of any portion of Revelation will be governed by 
one’s preunderstanding in each of these matters. 

Obviously, a full-blown examination of these areas would reach beyond the limited scope of the present chapter. Indeed, each point itself has called forth much scholarly study and could occupy a monograph in its own right. For our purpose, responsible 


exegesis suggests that we lay out our preunderstanding, not attempting an exhaustive defense, but showing an awareness of other options and briefly indicating why we have chosen our position on each point. 


Unity of the Book 


Since the time of H. Grotius (1641), much critical study of Revelation has endeavored to account for its difficulties by positing a theory of underlying sources. It has been conjectured that various Jewish or Christian apocalypses form the basis of the book, or 
that Revelation was put together out of two different writings from the same author.° For instance, Erbes and Spitta saw in Revelation 13 an apocalypse written in the reign of Caligula and reflecting the condition of Palestine in A.D. 39—41; Wellhausen and J. 
Weiss, however, postulated two sources behind the chapter.” 

Apart from a few recent scholars who continue to advance literary-critical theories (for example, J. Massyngberde Ford’s thesis*°—surely aberrant!—of two “Baptist” sources, chapters 4—11 from John the Baptist and 12-22 by a disciple of his), careful study of 
Revelation in general has turned away from such conjectures. While the author drew upon the fund of OT and nonbiblical symbolism, it seems clear that “neither connected sources nor secondary interpolations can be demonstrated.”? 


The exposition of Revelation 12—14 in this chapter thus presupposes the essential unity of the chapters in view and the entire book. 


Nature of Apocalyptic Predictions 


We will confine our considerations here to the visions of Revelation, raising the question of the fulfillment of these predictions. Are we to look for specific events in history to which the visions point? Do the visions focus on the end-time, so that only the 
final generation—those who live through the great tribulation immediately before the Second Coming—see that fulfillment? Alternatively, do the visions belong to John’s own era, linked to false expectations of an imminent Parousia? Or are we to understand 
them in yet another way? 


Interpreters of Revelation in general fall into one of four categories vis-a-vis these questions:’° 


The preterist school. The Spanish Jesuit Alcazar (d. 1614) was the first to interpret Revelation 4—19 as falling totally within the age of John and the centuries immediately following. Preterist interpreters of Revelation commonly see the fall of Jerusalem or 
the fall of Rome as fulfillments of major predictions of the book. They see in the evil confederacy of chapter 13 the hostile figures of pagan Rome, aided and fostered by the imperial cult. 


The futurist school. On the other hand the futurist school relegates most of the book to the future. It stems in large measure from the late sixteenth century Spanish Jesuit Ribera (Ribera, however, was not an out-and-out futurist; he paid attention also to 
the historical setting of Revelation)." 


The timeless symbolic school. This perspective does not look for specific fulfillments. Whereas three schools are historical in perspective, locating fulfillments at the beginning, end, or during the period of Christian history, this methodology is nonhistor- 
ical. It sees the visions of Revelation in terms of basic principles by which God acts in history. We may with justification see this school as the descendant of the allegorical method of interpretation which flourished in the Middle Ages. 


Continuous-historical school. Whereas the above schools effectively remove Revelation from the Christian Era that intervenes between John’s century and the period just prior to the end, the continuous-historicist approach sees history as the unrolling 
of the divine predictions. Smith’s Thoughts on Daniel and the Revelation and Adventist interpretation generally belong to this school. 

We shall not attempt to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of each of these schools. Rather, we list the factors that form the basis for the approach we adopt in this exposition: 

1. The Revelation had meaning for the people of God to whom it was first directed. We must not neglect the epistolary form,” remembering that there were actual Christian congregations at Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, and so on. Nor can we bypass the 
injunction to read it aloud (1:3), with the promised blessing on those who should hear it. Presumably, the Revelation was read to the early Christian congregations, and they did receive a message from God. In my judgment, the futurist school comes to grief on 
this datum. 

2. But the Revelation also looked beyond John’s day. The visions all move to the end, looking to the second coming of Christ and the eventual emergence of “a new heaven and a new earth” (21:1). Under the preterist view, a large part of the book—and 
indeed, that goal toward which the whole writing moves—is devoid of meaning. Presumably it belongs among the dustheaps of failed prophecy. As one who awaits the Glad Return, I reject this interpretation. 

3. Further, the book itself provides evidence for a genuine sequential movement. We should note 1:19—“Now write what you see, what is and what is to take place hereafter.” While it is hazardous to argue for a strict order of events, the very presentation of 
the visions, all of which culminate in the end, suggests some sort of development in time. 

Chapter 12, for instance, gives evidence of sequence. The woman is pregnant; she gives birth; the child is snatched away; the woman flees to the desert; she finds protection in the wilderness for 1260 days; the dragon makes war with the rest of her offspring. 

Consider also chapter 13 itself and its counterpart, chapter 14. In chapter 13 we see a parade of monsters—dragon, sea beast, land beast. That a sequence of some sort is being followed is suggested by the following evidence: 

a. The land beast promotes the sea beast, who in turn derives existence from the dragon. That is, the land beast functions because the sea beast already has a place (and the dragon before the sea beast). 

b. The dragon, having failed to destroy the holy Child, pursues the “seed” of the woman (12:13, 17); in seeking to accomplish this purpose he gives “power, seat, and authority” to the sea beast (13:2). 

c. The sea beast receives a mortal stroke, but is healed (13:3). 

d. The sea beast’s period of supremacy is “42 months” (13:5). 

e. The three angels of 14:6—12 sound a proclamation couched in the setting of the deceptions of the land beast; their work is consummated by the Second Coming (14:14). 

Thus, the very form of the vision forces us to understand some sort of historicist fulfillment. Revelation 12—14 focuses on the period between the first and second advents of Christ, highlighting the final confederacy of evil and the final message of warning 
to the world. 

4. While we should look to events in history as we seek to understand Revelation, we must also acknowledge that its symbols embody a philosophy of divine activity, a timeless portrayal of the struggle between the forces of good and evil. Thus, Revelation 
brings more than hope for the Second Coming; it speaks existentially to all loyal followers of the Lamb, especially to those who are undergoing oppression. 

In my judgment, therefore, a responsible exegesis of Revelation 12—14 should address the text at three levels: that of its symbolic patterns, its meaning for John’s own day, and the historical fulfillment of the vision. Only by such means may we be true to the 
complex nature of the data. In our exposition we shall give some attention to the first two levels. Holding, however, that the vision had fulfillment intended by God beyond any meaning that the first century Christians may have found in it, we shall give most 
study to the third, or historicist, level." 


Relation to the Old Testament 


For many years students of Revelation have been aware of the book’s close relation to the OT. Revelation is impregnated with OT allusions, although it does not contain a single verbatim quotation from that source. 

Clearly, Revelation 12-14 embodies symbolism and ideas from Daniel 7-8. The sea beast is a composite of the four beasts of Daniel 7—leopard, bear, lion, and ten horns. It likewise exhibits characteristics of the “little horn” of Daniel 7—blasphemy and per- 
secution. We find the same time period as in Daniel 7:25-1260 days (time, times and a half; or 42 months, Rev 12:6, 14; 13:5). 

The sea beast also shows parallels with the “horn from littleness” of Daniel 8. Indeed, the explicit descriptions of the Daniel 8 horn’s defiance of God—not only blasphemy but standing up against “the prince of the host” (vs. 11), attacking the sanctuary (vss. 
11-14), and causing large-scale apostasy from true worship (vss. 12, 24)—closely parallel the account of the sea beast’s depredations. Further, the element of deception, brought out by the land beast’s activities in Revelation 13, to some degree corresponds with 


2” 


the account of this “horn’s” practices in Daniel 8:23-25. 

While we must exegete the vision of Revelation in its own right, it is nevertheless apparent that our prior interpretation of Daniel will influence the outcome. In this chapter we shall merely state, without attempt at proof, our understanding of the visions of 
Daniel 7-8: 

1. The year-day relationship, a bastion of historic Adventist interpretation, underlies the time periods of these chapters (recent studies have advanced convincing support for the year-day idea).'4 

2. The visions of Daniel 7 and 8 outline a continuous-historical development from the time of Daniel to the Second Coming. 


3. The “little horn” of Daniel 7 and the “horn from littleness” of Daniel 8 point primarily to the system of false worship embodied in the ideas of the papacy, particularly during its heyday in the Middle Ages. 


Consideration of Context 


We will notice both the immediate and the larger setting of chapters 12—14, as well as the thematic elements of the passage. 


Immediate Setting 


The passage is bounded by Revelation 11:19 and 15:4. This section of Revelation comes in the midst of the four septets—the seven churches, the seven seals, and the seven trumpets preceding it, and the seven bowls following it. 
While we find no mention of the number 7 in the section, we may in fact see it in terms of seven scenes. The author’s repeated “I saw” (or equivalent) marks off the scenes (12:1-3; 13:1, 11; 14:1, 6, 14; 15:1). As we have already suggested, the section centers in 
conflict—the forces of evil oppose the people of God but eventually the latter emerge victorious. We may title the section “The Saints Victorious Over the Confederacy of Evil,” and break down its constituent parts as follows: 


m 


12:1-17—The Dragon’s warfare against Christ and the woman. 
13:1-10—The sea beast’s attacks on the saints. 

13:11-18—The land beast’s confederacy with the sea beast against the saints. 
14:1-5—The saints, God’s loyal followers. 

14:6-13—God’s last warning to the world. 


Dap 


14:14-20—The Second Coming, harvest of the world. 


7. 15:1-4—The saints triumphant.'7 


Two features of this context call for particular comment. First, the entire vision of the conflict of the forces of evil and the saints is set against the backdrop of the Most Holy Place of the heavenly sanctuary (11:19). While each vision of Revelation has a heav- 
enly setting, the description of 11:19 marks an advance: in this vision people will choose either antichrist or Christ, so the “ark of the covenant” from the outset reminds the reader of the worship of the true God and His holy law. 

Second, chapter 13 may be understood as the amplification of 12:13—16. In both cases the dragon is persecuting the church, for 1260 days. Revelation 12:13—16 presents this period from the perspective of the people of God—how they are helped, their loyalty 
to God, and the period of their witness. As in Daniel 7:25, this period is “time, times, half a time.” Revelation 13 turns the coin, portraying the same period from the perspective of the dragon. Instead of three and one-half times, we read of 42 months of persecu- 
tion and blasphemy (as in 11:2—the period of this particular reign of evil). The dragon, defeated in his efforts against the Holy Child, unleashes his wrath against the followers of the Child. He works through two particular agencies—the sea monster and the 


land monster. 


Larger Setting 


We also must see the passage in terms of the overall development of the book. Scholars diverge widely in their understanding of the pattern of Revelation. In general, we find three views: (1) no pattern can be found;’® (2) sequential, so that the visions show a 
progression in time, each building on the previous one, from the time of John to the Second Coming;’ and (3) recapitulation, each vision going over the same ground as the other.”° 

In my judgment, the most insightful solution so far to this problem comes from Kenneth A. Strand of Andrews University. Alert to the literary patterns of the book, he sees Revelation as a chiasm and divides Revelation into “historical” and “eschatological,” 
15:1 being the turning point. Under the historical section, the visions are to be interpreted essentially by the continuous-historical principle. From 15:1 to the close of the book, however, they focus on the events of the end. In this eschatological section the 
future is described in terms that frequently echo the historical portion of Revelation.”' 

While we do not agree with every detail of Professor Strand’s approach,” we accept his essential outline of Revelation. Doing so has important implications for the interpretation, as we shall notice. 


Literary Structure 


Our considerations already in this chapter indicate that chapters 13 and 14 bear a distinctive relationship to each other. The literary structure underscores this relationship. 

1. Chapter 13 closes with the account of those who worship the beast in forehead or in hand, signifying either voluntary or involuntary worship of the anti-God power. The description of this group is followed immediately by a description of the people loyal 
to God—the 144,000 who followed the Lamb wherever He goes. The contrast is radical and dramatic, the literary device is powerful. 

2. Chapter 13 sets out the means used to propagate the worship of the beast (vss. 11-18). In chapter 14 God also communicates His invitation and warnings to the world: The three angels of verses 6—12 portray the divine media blitz. 

3. Thus, Revelation 13:11-18 and 14:1-12 show a corresponding literary structure. The pattern is a chiastic one. Strand has pointed out the overall chiasms of Revelation: It seems clear that these structures extend to details. 


We may sketch the chiasms of Revelation 13:11-14:12 as follows: 


13:16-18 14:1-5 
The followers of The followers of 


13:11-15 the sea beast the Lamb 6 14:6-12 
Land beast’s God’s media 


propaganda about the blitz 


sea beast 


Our structure indicates that chapters 13 and 14 are counterparts, with chapter 12 providing the introduction, backdrop, and summary of their content. Chapter 12 makes it plain that, while the people of God in their struggle against the confederacy of evil 


occupy center stage for most of the time, the leaders in the conflict are Christ and Satan. 


The Church in Conflict: Exegesis 


Editorial Synopsis. While Revelation 12 initiates a new line of prophecy, its survey of salvation history, particularly its inclusio (vss. 7-12)—Christ’s victory at the cross and the moral casting down of Satan—introduces the scenes and provides the reasons 
for the church’s conflict during the Christian Era. 

Symbolized by a great red dragon, the fallen Satan stands, as it were, at the meeting of land and sea to form an unholy trinity with his agents in an ongoing war against God and His people. One agent will come from the sea (the leopardlike monster, 13:1-10, 
18); another, from the land (the two-horn beast, 13:11-17), suggesting the worldwide scope of satanic opposition. 

Revelation 13 unveils in detail the two eras of persecution previously summarized in chapter 12: the 1260 years of the Middle Ages, and the final end-time attack against God’s people over the law of God—characterized by the enforcement of the “mark of the 
beast” or the reception of the “seal of God.” 

Against the rising tide of coercion instituted by the two-horn land beast, the three angels’ messages—God’s last warning and appeal to the inhabitants of Planet Earth—will reach an intensity not hitherto attained. The messages will distinguish the true 
people of God as observers of His commandments, including the Sabbath, and as keepers of the faith, the scriptural body of teachings that center in Jesus. 

The dynamic of the three angels’ messages lie in their certainty, authority, and timeliness—and especially in their upholding of Jesus Christ as the great center of attraction to a world facing doomsday. 


Section Outline 


I. Exegesis of Revelation 12 

Il. Exegesis of Revelation 13 

Ill. Exegesis of Revelation 14 
IV. Significance for Proclamation 


As we have seen already, the chapter breaks in Revelation 12—14 correspond to the main divisions of the passage. We therefore find it convenient to separate the exegesis by chapters. 


Exegesis of Revelation 12 


Outline 
Chapter 12 falls into three distinct sections: 


1. The leaders in the struggle between good and evil (vss. 1—6) 
Setting: Heaven (sky?)' 
Main characters: Radiant woman, dragon, the woman’s child 
Chief action: Dragon waits to devour the newborn child 
Result: Child caught up to heaven, woman flees into wilderness 


2. Conflict in heaven (vss. 7—12) 
Setting: Heaven 
Main characters: Michael and His angels, the devil and his angels 
Action: Cosmic warfare 


Result: Satan and angels defeated, cast out into the earth 


3. The dragon pursues the woman (vss. 13—17) 
Setting: Earth 
Main characters: The woman, the dragon, the woman’s descendants 
Action: Ongoing persecution by the dragon 


Result: The woman protected; dragon now attacks her descendants 


Apart from the interpretation of the symbols, the chief issue concerns the relationship of verses 7—12 to the rest of the chapter. The first six verses present an ongoing narrative that breaks off abruptly with the beginning of verse 7 and continues in verse 13. 
What then are the role and temporal relationship of verses 7—12 to this narrative? We can better address these questions after we have interpreted the main characters of the chapter. 


Symbols 
Commentators of Revelation 12 frequently point out apparent similarities between the narrative of the dragon, the woman and the child, and pagan myths. For instance: 


That partial parallels can be found in the ancient folklore of many nations cannot be denied. In Greek mythology the pregnant goddess Leto, pursued by the dragon Python, is brought safely to the island of Ortygia (Delos, in a variant form of the myth) where she gives birth to 
Apollo, who then returns and kills the dragon. In Egyptian mythology, the red dragon Set-Typhon pursues Isis and is later killed by Horus, her son. Babylonian myth tells of the overthrow of Tiamat, the seven-headed water monster, by Marduk, the young god of light.3 


While John was probably aware of such imagery in the thought world of his day, it seems much more likely that the symbols of Revelation 12, like those elsewhere in the book, are shaped by the OT rather than by pagan mythology. 


Dragon. The dragon, the chief villain of Revelation 12, is identified for us in this chapter. The description of verse 9 designates it as the ancient serpent, the devil, Satan, and the deceiver of the whole world. This fourfold account is significant for the interpre- 
tation of chapter 12 and the entire passage, chapters 12-14. 

The ancient “serpent” takes us back to the account of the temptation and Fall in Genesis 3—an allusion which, I will suggest later, is significant for understanding this chapter. “Devil” (diabolos) means slanderer, and in the next verse the dragon is described 
as the accuser of the brothers, who accuses them day and night before God. “Satan” originally meant “adversary” and Satan is the adversary, the prosecutor who accuses God’s people in the heavenly court. Finally, “the deceiver” prepares us for Revelation 13, 
where Satan will work through his cohorts, the sea beast and the land beast, to subvert the entire world to his worship. 

Revelation 12:3 describes the dragon as having seven heads and ten horns with crowns on its heads. The allusion is to Daniel 7:7. Revelation 17:9 and 10 indicates that the heads represent kingdoms through which Satan has worked to oppress God’s people 
throughout the ages. Revelation 13:1 marks an interesting development: here the sea beast, which also has seven heads and ten horns, has crowns on its horns rather than on its heads. The sea beast, however, receives from the dragon its power, seat, and author- 
ity. 

Woman. The radiant woman stands in peril of the dragon. Although she is not specifically identified in Revelation 12, the account makes the meaning clear. Encircled with the radiance of sun, moon, and stars, bearer of the Holy Child, she is the object of 
the dragon’s wrath. The dragon seeks to attack her at the time of the birth and subsequently pursues her relentlessly; but she is helped miraculously. The woman represents God’s faithful of all ages, although the thrust of Revelation 12 is the period subsequent 
to the coming of Jesus Christ. 

Zion as the mother of the people of God is a common biblical theme (see Isa 54:1; Gal 4:26). We often find the church likened to a pure woman or a bride.‘ In Revelation the radiant woman of chapter 12 stands in stark contrast with the whore of chapter 17 
decked out in gold, scarlet, and precious stones. 

The order of the symbols in Revelation 12 is significant for understanding the entire passage chapters 12-14. We immediately meet the woman and the dragon that opposes her; the vision does not start with the heavenly conflict between the forces of good 


and evil. The theme that runs throughout chapter 12, surfacing even in the central section verses 7—12, is the dragon’s relentless pursuit of God’s people, and their faithfulness to God despite all its efforts. 


Child. The woman’s Child likewise leaves us in no doubt. A male, He will rule all nations with an iron rod (cf. Ps 2:9; Rev 19:11-15). Further, He was caught up to God and to His throne. The description points conclusively to the incarnation of the Son of God. 
The graphic account focuses on the dragon’s efforts to devour the child at the moment of birth, reminding us of Herod’s slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. 
It seems likely, however, that more than this grim incident is intended. Just as the account passes over the ministry of Jesus and His crucifixion, collapsing the entire Christ-event into this one incident, so Herod’s effort to destroy the Christ child encapsu- 


lates the efforts of Satan to destroy Christ and His mission throughout the entire period of His ministry. 


Time periods. The time periods mentioned in the chapter are nowhere defined. The information given, however, is helpful in several ways: 

1. The parallel descriptions in verses 6 and 14 make clear that “1260 days” is equivalent to “time, times, and half atime.” 

2. These time references not only link the prophecy of chapters 12—14 with Revelation 11:2, 3 and 13:5, but lock in this dramatic central vision of Revelation with the book of Daniel (Dan 7:25; 12:7). 

3. The year-day relationship cannot be established from this chapter; however, the description indicates that literal time is not intended. The 1260 days/three and a half times era represents a specific period when God providentially cared for His faithful 


ones in the face of Satan’s persecutions. That period does not extend to the Second Coming. The vision makes clear that after the 1260 days/three and a half times the dragon will concentrate its efforts on the woman’s descendants. 


Deliverance. The deliverance (nourishment) of the woman is interwoven with Exodus typology. Satan’s pursuit is similar to Pharaoh’s chasing after the children of Israel as they fled from Egypt (Exod 14:8). The two wings of the great eagle remind us of 
Exodus 19:4 and Deuteronomy 32:10, 11. God rained down bread from heaven and nourished His people in the desert (see Exod 16:4ff.; cf. Hos 2:14). 
Although some commentators have endeavored to pinpoint specific places on earth, such as North America, as the fulfillment of these verses, it seems more likely that the intent is this: God assures the suffering Christians that no matter how fierce the tri- 


als they may be called upon to bear, He is watching over His church and will sustain them. 


Offspring. The expression denoting the rest of her descendants (vs. 17) focuses the intent of chapter 12—and indeed of Revelation 12-14. Panoramic in sweep, the full passage embraces the history of God’s people from the coming of Christ to the end of all 


things, but concentrates on the trials they will face in the end-time. 


War in Heaven 


What is the relation of verses 7—12 to the rest of the chapter? Two distinct possibilities of interpretation confront us. 

1. We may understand these verses as an interruption of the narrative. Verses 7—12, placed in a different time setting, describe the casting out of Satan and his angels from heaven long before the events described in verses 1—6.5 

Under this interpretation, verses 7—12 would function as a “flashback” that helps to explain the ongoing story of chapter 12. These verses would show that the conflict on earth has wider ramifications; it is the sequel to, and continuation of, war in heaven. 

2. However, we may understand verses 7—12 in a different light, finding in them the heavenly counterpart to Christ’s victory on the cross. Several reasons argue persuasively for such an interpretation: 

a. Verses 1—6 and 13-17 clearly run in continuous narrative. 

b. Verses 6 and 14 correspond to each other. These verses form an inclusio around verses 7—12. Thus the inclusio functions to explain the nature of the conflict between the woman and the dragon described in verse 6 and in verses 13—17. 

c. Verse 13 links the casting out of the dragon into the earth with its persecuting of the woman who had borne the Child. That is, the dragon’s failure to destroy the Christ child seems to be equated with its defeat in the heavenly warfare of verses 7—9. 

d. Verse 10 tells us that with the casting out of Satan, salvation, power, God’s kingdom, and the authority of Christ have come. 

Verses 7—12 seem to echo two other scriptures in particular. As Jesus told of His coming death and its results, He said, “Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the ruler of this world be cast out” (John 12:31). The second passage is Genesis 3:15: “I will 
put enmity between you and the woman, and between your seed and her seed; he shall bruise your head, and you shall bruise his heel.” 

Revelation 12:7—12 describes the bruising of Satan’s head, as he suffers irreversible defeat from Christ’s victory on the cross; just as verses 1—6 allude to his bruising of Christ’s heel. Other verses of the NT refer to Christ’s victory over the hosts of evil angels 
through His death (Col 2:15; 1 Pet 3:22; Jude 6).° 


Exegesis of Revelation 13 
Symbols 


Leaving aside speculations about allusions to the mythical Leviathan and Behemoth, we shall probe the religious patterns or structures that the symbols portray. 


Dualism. Revelation 13 is a striking chapter. Seen in its immediate context the vivid imagery suggests dualism, conflict, and parody. 
The following table gives insight into the strong dualism that undergirds this section of Revelation. 


Forces of Good Forces of Evil 
Michael (12:7) Dragon (12:7; 13:2) 
Lamb (12:11; 14:1) Beast (13:1) 
Angels of Michael (12:7) Angels of the dragon (12:7) 
Mt. Zion (14:1) Seashore (13:1) 
Voice of many waters (14:2) Sea (13:1) 
34 times of witness (12:6, 14) 42 months of success (13:5) 
144,000 (14:1) “Earth-dwellers” (13:12-16) 
Father’s name (14:1) Name of beast (13:17) 
Throne of God (12:5; 14:3) Throne of beast (13:2) 
Foreheads (14:1) Foreheads (13:16) 
Worship of God (14:6, 7) Worship of beast (13:8) 
Praise to God (14:3) Praise to beast (13:4) 
Glory to God (14:6, 7) Blasphemy (13:1, 5, 6) 
Death to enemies (14:17—20) Death to enemies (13:15) 
Loyalty to God (14:12) Allegiance to beast (13:14—17) 
Without guile (14:5) Deception (13:14, 15) 
Call to exalt God (14:6-12) Call to exalt beast (13:12-17) 
Universal invitation (14:6) Universal compulsion (13:12) 
Faithful remnant (12:17) Mass allegiance (14:16) 


Thus, in Revelation 13 the lines are drawn sharply. Two leaders, two forces, two religions are portrayed. The world is divided into two camps—and only two. 


Conflicts. The element of conflict is prominent. We read of war in heaven itself, then war on earth. Although the dragon is unsuccessful in his schemes to devour the Holy Child, he pursues his evil efforts by attacking the followers of the Child. He seeks to 
compel, to deceive, to threaten, and to annihilate, working now through the two monsters set forth in Revelation 13. He aims at a world system in which he himself will be the object of worship. Any and all who get in the way of the fulfillment of his schemes 
are to be singled out and eliminated. 

In this conflict God is not quiescent. As deceptions and threats of boycott and execution multiply, He works through His people, who stand fast by “the commandments of God and the faith of Jesus” (14:12). They too seek to win the world—but for the Lamb 
instead of the dragon. They fearlessly unmask deceptions of the draconic forces, declare the bankruptcy of the system of pseudo-religion which the dragon through his agents seeks to bring about, and sound a warning of unqualified doom on those who, by will 
or by expediency, become part of the universal draconic movement. 


Parody. The element of parody is heightened in Revelation 13. We see an unholy trinity emerging: the dragon, the sea monster, and the land monster. The parallels are striking, particularly between the sea beast and the Lamb. Both receive a stroke (“deadly 
wound”—but the monster receives it in the head); both experience a “resurrection”; both have a “sanctuary” (the heavenly as opposed to the earth itself); both have followers; both elicit worship. Perhaps, even the cryptic number of the sea beast, 666, is desig- 
nated to heighten the parody. The number 6 (in contrast with the number 7 and completeness) may represent imperfection, deception, and blasphemy tripled, raised to a heightened degree. 

The third member of the satanic trilogy apes the work of the Holy Spirit. This two-horn monster arises out of the earth, which had helped the woman (12:16), and has the appearance of a lamb. But he serves the sea beast, performing miracles (note that the 
fire from heaven of these deceptions has its counterpart in the fire of the two faithful witnesses of Revelation 11:5), and thereby deceiving the earth-dwellers. 

Thus, Revelation 13 sets out the dragon’s messiah and his representative. The satanic trinity, their activities, their claims, their worship, their following—all caricature God, His being, His character, His church, His worship.” 

At this first level, then—the level of general symbolism—Revelation 13 is a graphic description of the great controversy between good and evil. Ellen White occasionally uses such general symbolism. For example, “Antichrist, meaning all who exalt them- 
selves against the will and work of God, will at the appointed time feel the wrath of Him who gave Himself that they might not perish but have eternal life.”® 

Revelation shows the conflict between good and evil is universal and reaches even into heaven itself. It teaches that force, deception, and supernatural phenomena are brought to bear on all those who seek to worship the true God. It indicates that there can 
be no neutrality in this controversy, that we give our allegiance to either Christ or Satan. And it also points to the outcome of the conflict: Although the followers of Christ suffer hardship and persecution on earth because of their faith, final victory will be 
theirs. 


The Meaning for John’s Day 


Christians in every time and place may take the symbolic patterns we have suggested above and find significance for their times. Because the great controversy is agelong and universal, the principles of Revelation 13 find repeated applications in the history 
of God’s people. Scripture always functions thus to instruct, admonish, and comfort the people of God. 

No doubt Christians living at the end of the first century would have found contemporary significance in the symbols of Revelation 13. A small, illicit sect, they would have seen satanic forces and designs behind the might of imperial Rome, raised against 
them by Nero and Domitian and to fall ever more heavily in the succeeding 200 years. We notice a strong movement from Romans 13 to Revelation 13. In the former the state is ordained of God, but in the latter it has become an agent of Satan. 

Perhaps they saw also elements of the imperial cult behind the land beast whose efforts were directed toward the exaltation of the sea beast. The combination of religion and state portrayed by Revelation 13 would have evoked echoes of their current experi- 
ences. 

Having made these observations, however, we must raise this question: No matter what applications Christians of the first century or later may have seen in Revelation 13, are these the fulfillment of the prophecy itself? We turn, then, to the historicist 
interpretation of the passage. 


Historic Fulfillment 
Revelation 13 is built around four leading subjects—the sea beast, the land beast, the “mark,” and the cryptic number 666. We shall take up each in turn. 


1. Sea Beast (vss. 1-10). We note the characteristics of the sea beast as brought out in the passage: 

a. It arises from the sea. The dragon is pictured as awaiting the appearance of the beast from the sea in order that it (the dragon) may advance it’s evil plans. The dragon stands at the meeting of land and sea. One of its agents will come from the sea and the 
other from the land. By this means the worldwide scope of the draconic activity is indicated. 

b. The beast that arises from the sea is termed a thérion (13:11). This term is used for wild animals, for rapacious beasts, for animal-like beings of a supernatural kind.’ In view of the use of this word and the activities of the beast, we are justified in calling it 
the “sea monster.” 

c. The sea monster has ten horns and seven heads. In this respect it is like the dragon himself (12:3) and the beast of Revelation 17 (vs. 11). 

d. The sea monster has diadems on it’s horns; the dragon has them on it’s heads. In Revelation 17 a beast of similar appearance is uncrowned (vs. 3). 

e. The sea monster has a blasphemous name on its heads. The beast of Revelation 17 is full of blasphemous names (17:3). 

f. The sea monster has characteristics of a leopard, a bear, anda lion. Thus, it is a composite of the beasts of Daniel 7, in both types and number (the beasts of Daniel 7 together form seven heads and ten horns). 

g. From the waiting dragon, the sea monster receives it’s power, throne, and authority (13:1-2). 

h. One of its heads received a deadly stroke (plégé).'° This wound was not merely on one head; the monster itself was stricken unto death (vs. 14). In order to catch the force of the parody we must realize that the expression used for the blow, hōs esphagmenén, 
is identical with the description of the slain Lamb of Revelation (13:8; 5:6). In 13:14 this stroke is said to be “by the sword.” 

i. The severe blow was healed. The recovery of the monster from its mortal stroke is like a resurrection from the dead (13:14). 

j. The recovery of the sea monster causes wonder (vs. 3). 

k. Earth dwellers worship the dragon because of the sea monster (vs. 4). 

1. They worship also the monster itself because of its seeming invincibility: “Who is able to fight with it?” (vs. 4). 

m. The beast exercises authority for 42 months (vs. 5). We are not to consider that this 42-month period begins after the healing of the fatal wound. Rather verses 5—10 of the chapter are in parallel thought with verses 1-4. The first four verses introduce the 
sea monster and give an overall description; the following six verses repeat the account by elaborating and explaining. 

n. The sea monster speaks “great things” (close parallels with Daniel 7:8, 11, 20, 25). 

o. The sea monster blasphemes God: it blasphemes His name, His sanctuary, and those who dwell in heaven." “Those who dwell in heaven” stands in contrast with “those who dwell on earth” in verses 8, 12, 14. 

p. The sea monster fights against the saints and overcomes them for 42 months (vss. 5, 7). 

q. It has universal authority (vss. 7, 8). 


r. The edothé (it was allowed) of verses 5, 7 shows that, while the sea monster seeks to win the allegiance of the world and to rule over all, any power that it has comes about only by God’s permissive decree. It has no inherent right to rule or worship.” 


Interpretation. This description of the sea monster and his activities is remarkably full. We are to look for a religiopolitical power to arise between John’s time and the Second Coming—one that will continue for “42 months,” demand and command wide- 
spread allegiance, go into decline, recover, and in the events immediately preceding the Return, be aided by the land monster. 

We previously have given reasons in support of a historicist interpretation of the vision. Inasmuch as the majority of commentators still adopt a preterist view, however, it is necessary to point out that no satisfactory fulfillment in the first century A.D. can be 
advanced. Attempts to identify the “deadly stroke” with the reigns of Caligula or Nero fall short of the specification of the prophecy. The Roman Empire simply was not mortally hurt by the rule or death of either of these or any other emperor. In a nutshell, 
historians search in vain for a first-century event big enough to fit the vision. Some scholars of Revelation are now admitting the untenability of the preterist position. 

If we rule out the preterist view, we are left with three options for understanding the vision: (1) John’s view of the future was wrong, (2) his predictions will yet find fulfillment (futurism), or (3) we must find developments in history on a scale large enough 
to match the specifications of the vision. Accepting Revelation as inspired, we reject the first option; we previously showed the weakness of the futurist view; we therefore look to a historicist position. 

An objection often raised against historicism is that it is too subjective—every interpreter finds fulfillment in the newspaper headlines.'4 We grant the problem of subjectivity and admit that this school of interpretation has suffered at times from misuse. 
But we suggest that we are on safer ground when we adopt a broad view, a wide perspective in scanning history to understand the prophecy. 

In my view, Daniel 7—8 provide the key to Revelation 13. The correspondences are impressive in activities and time period: Revelation is echoing Daniel and elaborating upon it. We are given a clue too obvious to miss in the composite character of the sea 
monster: Revelation 13 presupposes the vision of Daniel 7. As the latter chapter points to the line of kingdoms and focuses on the blasphemous “little horn” power, so Revelation 13 begins with a terse description that locks the vision in with Daniel’s prophecy 
and elaborates the very same power. 

Seventh-day Adventists have pointed to the rise and work of the papacy as a fulfillment of these two visions. Our pioneer interpreters of Daniel and Revelation showed clearly its religious-political nature, its usurpation of the priesthood of Christ in the 
heavenly sanctuary, its persecution of “heretics,” its period of supremacy during the Middle Ages, its decline with the coming of the Age of Reason, and its resurgence in modern times. 

To interpret the sea monster of Revelation 13 as the papacy seems somewhat out of keeping with the spirit of the times. In an age when Christianity in general faces the onslaughts of secularism and when among Christians ecumenism has become popular, 
the interpretation smacks of narrowness and bigotry. In response we suggest that three factors must be kept in mind: 

(1) We differentiate between individual believers and the papacy. The latter is a system of doctrine and worship which the prophecy addresses. We do not raise questions as to the sincerity and piety of individual Roman Catholics. (2) If the interpretation 
seems harsh we should remember that the Protestant Reformers were persuaded of its validity.'° (3) We need a long view of history, one that is able to hold together the sweep of developments from John’s day to ours, one that is not unduly distorted by our 
own times. 

Before leaving the exposition of Revelation 13:1-10 we should briefly notice a major objection to our interpretation. At times adherents to the preterist view have argued that the Revelation 17 beast provides the identity of the sea beast in Revelation 13. They 
suggest that the seven heads and ten horns show that the same power is referred to. It is argued that the description—“the seven heads are ... seven kings, five of whom have fallen, one is, and the other has not yet come”—clearly locates the beast in John’s own 
century. 

This solution is not as watertight as it first appears, however. First, we should beware of collapsing the visions of Revelation 13 and 17. The fact that the sea beast is crowned while the beast of chapter 17 is not should alert us to differentiation. Second, neither 
the “mountains” (vs. 9) nor the “kings” (vs. 10) identify Rome, as some scholars now recognize.’ Commentators cannot agree as to the identity of the 5 + 1 + 1, nor can the Roman emperors be made to fit the subsequent descriptions in 17:11-17. Third, under 
Strand’s analysis of Revelation, the vision of chapter 17 comes within the “eschatological” section. That is, the sea monster of chapter 13 exhibits characteristics that will be seen again in the forces of evil that coalesce immediately before the Second Coming.’ 

What then of the seven heads and ten horns of the dragon and the sea monster? The dragon, alone of the unholy trilogy of Revelation 13, is identified—it is Satan (12:9). The sea beast is Satan’s agent; this is why the “earth dwellers” actually worship Satan as 
they worship the sea monster. 

With both entities, the seven heads and ten horns echo the beasts of Daniel 7, suggesting by this symbolism the political powers through which Satan works to further his ends. It may be the case that we should endeavor to locate seven actual nations and 
ten actual kings and kingdoms in history as oppressors of the saints and the fulfillment of the vision. On the other hand, the numerology of seven and ten suggests rather that the totality of political agencies is in view, since Satan always employs political pow- 
ers to promote his purposes.*° 

The detail concerning the diadems is probably significant. They are on the dragon’s heads, but on the sea beast’s horns. Again Daniel 7 gives us the clue: The change or new development may be due to the lapse of time. Satan’s depredations through the sea 
monster come long after his efforts to kill the holy Child. The description of the sea beast in the Greek text lists the horns before the heads (a unique detail when compared with the other descriptions of these similar-looking figures, Rev 12:3; 17:3) and thus also 
draws attention to this change in emphasis. 


2. Land monster (vss. 11-17). The second beast of Revelation 13 is of interest because of its relation to the sea monster. The description of its activities focuses to just one point: It functions to exalt the sea monster. It is, in fact, the alter ego of the first beast. 
In pursuing this goal its hallmark is deception. It is called the “false prophet” in Revelation 16:13, and the false prophet who does miracles in Revelation 19:20. 

These features of the second beast will become obvious as we list its characteristics from Revelation 13:11-17: 

a. It also is termed thérion (wild animal). Despite docile appearances to the contrary, the second beast in fact is rapacious in nature. We may term it the land monster to bring out this hostile character (vs. 11). 

b. It arises out of the earth (vs. 11). At times Seventh-day Adventist commentators have contrasted earth with sea (vs. 1), suggesting that whereas the latter signifies densely populated areas, the former refers to uninhabited regions. This interpretation may 
be correct. 

“Earth” (gé), however, has several distinct usages in Revelation.” It seems likely that we are to understand “earth” in 13:11 from the description of the dragon’s attacks on the woman in chapter 12. Here we read that “the earth came to the help of the wom- 

an” (vs. 16). The fact that the beast of Revelation 13:11 arises out of the land, then, would be in keeping with its deceptive character. The vision is saying, in the region of apparent safety the dragon will work deceptively to continue its warfare against the woman. 

It therefore seems reasonable to infer that “earth” in verse 11 is the complement of “sea” in verse 1, both together signifying the universal sphere of the draconic depredations. Such a view is supported by 12:12—“Woe to you, O earth and sea, for the devil has 
come down to you in great wrath, because he knows that his time is short!” 

c. The land monster has two horns like a lamb (vs. 11). Presumably the horns are in keeping with the deceptive nature of the land monster—instead of draconic horns, it apes the Lamb. 

d. Nevertheless its true nature reveals itself. The kai (and) is adversative: “[But] it spoke as a dragon” (vs. 11). Like the sea beast, the second beast is an agent of the devil in its attacks on the church. 

e. Authority: The land beast exercises all the authority of the first beast and in its presence (vs. 12). 

f. It compels the “earth dwellers” to worship the sea beast, that has been healed from the mortal stroke (vs. 12). 

g. It does “great miracles” (asin 19:20), causing fire to come down from heaven (vs. 13). The nature of this “fire” is unclear; presumably it is the satanic counterpart to the signs performed by the two witnesses (11:5). 

h. The miracles of the land monster deceive the “earth dwellers” (vs. 14). 

i. It causes an “image” to be made to the sea monster and gives it breath in order that it might “speak” (vss. 14, 15). 

j. It enforces worship of the image of the sea monster, on pain of death (vs. 15). 

k. Thus, it brings about a parody of the universal church, by causing people ofall stations in life to adopt its pseudoworship (vs. 16). 

l. It enforces a “mark” which is termed the “name” of the sea beast and the “number of his name,” by boycotting those who refuse to accept it (vss. 16-18). 

m. Like the sea monster before it, the activities of the land beast do not stem from inherent right or authority. They come about only because God has permitted them (edothé, “allowed,” vss. 14, 15, RSV). But that permission implies its eventual withdrawal. 
Later in Revelation the land beast, also described as the deceptive false prophet of the end-time, will meet an inglorious fate (chap. 19:20). 


Interpretation. Can we identify this second monster of Revelation 13? The vision indicates that we are to look for a major power that will, by deceptive means, further the cause of the papacy. Further, this power will appear toward the close of human his- 
tory, after the period of the “42 months” of papal might. It is to be a power that is avowedly religious in function. 

Our Adventist pioneers saw in the rise of the United States of America a fulfillment of the land beast. They pointed to features such as the two horns, representing a republican form of government and religious liberty. They also saw in nineteenth century 
developments, such as Sunday laws, evidence that the dragonlike character of certain religious elements of the United States was being unmasked. 

Let us frankly acknowledge that the full understanding of the fulfillment of this prophecy of the land monster still awaits us. The first monster’s activities as set out in Revelation 13 have already been fulfilled, and history witnesses to the papacy as the power 
designated. Significant features of the second monster’s deceptions are not yet clear, however—especially the miracles that cause many to be led astray, and the “image” to the sea monster. Further, the vision indicates a stage of action which embraces the 
whole world. A Sunday law applicable only to the United States clearly is inadequate. How the entire mass of humanity will be drawn into the vortex of deception is not apparent at present. 

By these remarks we do not suggest that the interpretation of our spiritual forefathers was wrong. The United States occupies a unique place in world affairs, one far greater than nineteenth century observers could have anticipated. In this respect the Adven- 
tist pioneers had foresight well ahead of their contemporaries. We merely suggest that the full disclosure of the meaning of the land monster still awaits us and that the final deceptive activities of the great controversy, while heavily involving the United States, 
will be worldwide. 


3. Mark of the beast. The Greek charagma signifies an imprinted mark, a graven mark or line, character, inscription.” 

In the description of Revelation 13:16, 17 the mark identifies the followers of the sea monster. It is enforced by the land monster who seeks thereby to separate and eliminate all who refuse to receive the mark. The boycott described in verse 18 is not for the 
purpose of causing hardship to the saints. Rather, it is to expose them publicly, so that they may be killed (vs. 15). 

Christians suffering under the persecutions of the imperial cult would have seen in the certificates of conformity an application of the “mark” of Revelation 13. The setting of the “mark,” however—just prior to the Second Advent—shows that its full mean- 
ing is yet future. 

What is this “mark”? It centers in the name of the sea monster. This is shown by the following: (1) We may translate the phraseology in verse 17 as “the mark—the name of the monster or the number of its name”; (2) the monster has a blasphemous name 
(13:1); (3) the saints are victorious over the monster, its image, and “the number of its name” (15:2); and (4) the saints have the names of the Father and of the Lamb written in their foreheads (14:1). 

The “mark,” then, centers in loyalty. It is the counterpart of the “seal of God” of chapter 7. In the final events of Planet Earth, as the entire human race is divided into just two camps, one group will give allegiance to the sea monster and the other, despite all 
opposition, will remain loyal to God. The “mark” and the “seal” respectively identify all people. 

In that final crisis the commandments of God will emerge as a standard of loyalty (12:17; 14:6—12). The Sabbath in particular will be the litmus test; one’s relationship to it will disclose his basic relationship to God and His law. Thus, while the nonobservance 
of the Sabbath- or Sunday-observance is not the “mark” per se just now, both are integral to its end-time enforcement. The Sabbath, anciently the “sign” of the people of God (Exod 31:13; Ezek 20:20), will again come to the fore to show the world those who put 
God first. 


4. Cryptic number 666. No verse of Revelation has attracted more attention than this. Yet only here does it occur in the book and only one other allusion is made to it (15:2). Further, despite the many attempts to decipher it, no consensus has been reached. 

In my view, the following observations are pertinent: (1) arithmos gar anthropou estin (literally, “for anumber of a man it is”) may mean either “it is ahuman number,” or “it is the number of a man.” The former is to be preferred, since the vision is identifying 
the sea monster, who is clearly a religiopolitical power and more than an individual. Attempts to see Nero(n) as the fulfillment of the prophecy have erred at this point.” Computations that require a change of language, doing the arithmetic in Hebrew or Latin, 
also seem to go beyond the text. (3) Attempts to argue from the triangular” are even more unlikely. 

Any explanation of the cryptic number will have to be tentative. It is possible that the inscription vicarius filii dei of the papal tiara is the name indicated by the prophecy, as many Seventh-day Adventist expositors have taught. But in my view the text sug- 
gests that 666 is the code for the name of the sea monster, which is blasphemy. It points to a parody of perfection: imperfection upon imperfection, despite the beast’s monstrous claims. 


Exegesis of Revelation 14 


Outline 


Like chapter 12, chapter 14 falls into three distinct sections. We may see more readily the construction and thematic flow of the chapter from the following diagram. 


Earth’s Final Generation 
A. The People Loyal to God (14:1-5) 
1.Their leader—the Lamb 
2. Their place—Mount Zion 
3-Their number—144,000 
4.Their character—undefiled 
5. Their devotion—follow the Lamb 
B. God’s Media Blitz (14:6-12) 
1.First angel—judgment announced 
2.Second angel—judgment delineated 
3- Third angel—judgment described 
(A. Parenthetical Aside—14:13) 
C. Earth’s Final Harvest (14:14-20) 
1.Harvest of the righteous 
2.Harvest of the wicked 


Leading Motifs 
In this section we will isolate the key terms and themes of Revelation 14, attempting to explain them and their role in the development of the passage. 


The Lamb. This term, the chief designation for Christ in Revelation, occurs 28 times in the book. It is a marvelous choice. When we stand back, as it were, and behold the panorama of the book, with the forces of evil parading as a series of monsters, we 
catch our breath at the Lord’s answer to these evil, rapacious creatures—a Lamb! Furthermore, a slain Lamb? 

As Revelation 14 opens, the contrast with chapter 13 is brilliantly effective. Instead of the land and sea we find Mount Zion; instead of force, deception, and religious persecution we see the Lamb. 

We should notice that the Greek term here for “lamb,” as throughout Revelation, is arnion. The term for the sacrificial lamb in John’s Gospel, however, is amnos (John 1:29, 36). The Lamb of Revelation derives His authority from His sacrificial death (see 
chap. 5:6-13), but “Lamb” by no means denotes weakness. Arnion points to martial characteristics: The Lamb is leader of the hosts of heaven and the people loyal to God on earth. The very title “Lamb” encapsulates the paradoxical nature of the good: appar- 


ently helpless but in reality enormously strong, struggling with deception and oppression, and victorious at last. 


The 144,000. As the beast has its number, a cryptic number signifying parody and imperfection, so God has the number of His people. That number points to completeness. On the basis of the parallel occurrence (Rev 7:4-17) it seems unlikely that a literal 
interpretation is intended.” 


The 144,000 are characterized by: 

1. A Christlike character. They bear the name of the Lamb and the name of the Father in their foreheads—no “hand” mark for them. 

2. Undefiled. In a world that has prostituted true worship, they are pure in heart. “Virgins” (or, “chaste”) signifies fidelity to God (cf. Rev 2:14, 20), not celibacy. 

3. Guileless. The beast and its image (chap. 13) are characterized by deception, force, and mystery; but the 144,000 by openness, clarity, and honesty. 

4. Experience. The song of the 144,000 stems from the conflict through which they have passed. They have “conquered the beast and its image and the number ofits name” (15:2). Their loyalty has been tested and refined in the crisis of the end-time. 
5. Devotion to the Lamb. They have put the Lamb first on earth, choosing to be identified with Him in face of opposition, argument, hardship, and denial; now they follow the Lamb wherever He goes. 


Angels. Six angels are mentioned in this chapter, the first three proclaiming God’s invitations and warnings to the world just before the Second Coming, the last three reaping the harvest of earth. Presumably these two sets of three correspond—divine 
judgments follow divine messages.”° 

Unquestionably, the angel figures of the chapter are symbolic. The last two angels are portrayed in a scene from the grape harvest—except that in the last verse of the chapter the “juice” flowing from the winepress of God’s wrath is blood! When Christ 
returns He Himself is the reaper and angels assist Him (cf. Matt 13:24-30, 36-43). 

Likewise with the first three angels of Revelation 14. They portray three divine messages that are to encircle the globe (we should remember that the Greek aggelos is not restricted to angel figures: its basic meaning is “messenger” or “envoy”). These mes- 


sages in turn call the last-time generation back to the worship of the living God, declare the bankruptcy of spiritual Babylon, and warn against the worship of the beast. 
Three angels’ message. Revelation 14 is much more concerned with the first three angels than with the second three. We should note especially three aspects of the first three—the time of their messages, their scope, and their content: 


1. Time. That the messages of Revelation 14:6-12 are to be located in the period immediately preceding the return of Jesus and not throughout the Christian Era is shown by two lines of evidence in the passage. First, the messages call men and women to 
worship God instead of the beast and its image. Revelation 13, however, has shown that the image of the beast only comes into being after the “42-month” (1260 years) period of the beast’s supremacy. Second, the three messages are followed by the Second 


Coming—which coming is described in terms of judgment on those who have chosen allegiance to the beast rather than to God. 
2. Scope. Proclamation from midheaven, showing the force of the impact; worldwide in reach, crosses continents and barriers of ethnicity, language, and culture. 
3. Content. In a later part of the exposition, where we specify the characteristics of God’s people as revealed in Revelation 14, we will elaborate aspects of the content of the messages of Revelation 14:6—12. Here we merely list items of that content: 


An eternal gospel False religious systems repudiated 
Ajudgment-hourmessage Warnings against beast, image, mark 
A call to put God first Commandments of God 


Creation Faith of Jesus 


In view of the data of the text itself, the Mormon application of Revelation 14 is found to be invalid. Although Mormons could make a case for themselves based on the time element and the scope of their activities, in several respects their teachings fall short 
of the specifications of the passage. In particular, Mormon doctrine confuses the Creator/creature relationship, lacks the doctrine of the judgment with the accompanying warning of the third angel, and fails to emphasize all the commandments of the Deca- 


logue.?7 


4. Judgment. In Revelation, God’s judgments are put squarely in the future. Far from being something already done at the cross, the time of divine judgment is the time when God intervenes to wrap up the great controversy. The people of God, in Revela- 
tion often shown as a suffering, persecuted minority, long for God’s judgment. God’s judging will be the time of their vindication as the oppressing forces will be put to rout (Rev 6:9-11). 

Revelation 14:7 announces that the time of God’s judgment has come. The context of Revelation 12—14, as well as the other occurrences of the judgment theme in the book,”® indicate that the fulfillment of this message must be in the period just before the 
Second Coming. It will be after the 42 months of the sea monster’s oppressive rule (Rev 13:1-10) and yet before the return of Jesus (Rev 14:14). 

Thus, the Seventh-day Adventist doctrine of the preadvent judgment, usually called the investigative judgment, finds confirmation in Revelation 14. Although the time element is not as specific as Daniel 8:14, it dovetails with that prophecy. 


5. Worship. This is a leading motif of Revelation 14. The 144,000, who follow the Lamb wherever He goes, are single-minded in their adoration. Likewise the messages of the three angels are linked by the common thread of worship. The first angel issues a 
call to worship God the Creator in the setting of the judgment hour; the second declares and exposes the system of false worship; the third issues a dire warning against the worship of the beast and its image. 

Indeed, the theme of worship runs throughout Revelation. The action taking place in the various visions is frequently interrupted by songs of praise, prayers, and adoration. The book in its overall emphasis leads the reader to exalt the true and living God, to 
put Him first in the life no matter how severe the opposition may be. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the account of the end-time crisis between the forces of good and the forces of evil (Rev 13-14), the motif of worship should find a prominent place. 


6. Babylon. In the OT, two cities play a leading role—Jerusalem and Babylon. They stand for more than political and national entities. They represent the religion of Yahweh and the false, counter religious system. 

In Revelation, where all the books of the OT flow together, Jerusalem and Babylon again appear. Jerusalem now is the new city, the abode of the redeemed, where the gates are never shut, and the Lord God is the light. Babylon, by contrast, is the world-sys- 
tem that is doomed to come to naught at the Second Coming. 

Babylon represents all human attempts to provide the way of salvation, all those plans and programs that, because they are built alone on human reason and devices, attempt to frustrate the divine plan for the world. As anciently Babylon, “the beauty of the 
Chaldees excellency” (Isa 13:19, KJV) fell in a spectacular demise, so spiritual Babylon, despite its apparent strength and confidence, will crumble in ruins when Jesus returns to earth.”? 

Thus, the message of the second angel of Revelation 14 is the complement of the first. Men and women in all nations, as they are directed to return to the worship of the Creator, must be led to repudiate all systems and schemes, avowedly religious or other- 
wise, that run counter to allegiance to Christ. 

Seventh-day Adventists believe that they are proclaiming the three angels’ messages predicted in Revelation 14. The first and second angels’ messages seemed especially significant to the Advent believers in the 1843-1844 period. They felt the force of the 
time element that located their day in the prophetic time scheme. They observed the repudiation of the preaching of the Second Coming by the popular churches. 

Clearly, the three angels of Revelation 14 have even greater significance to Adventists today. In a manner that the Millerites could not have imagined, the call to worship the Creator-God is going to every nation, kindred, tongue and people. The rise and 
spread of evolutionary theory has invested the first angel’s message with relevancy beyond the conception of the first believers. “Babylon” today embraces far more than apostate Christian churches. It includes them, but has a world dimension commensurate 
with the world thrust of the first angel. 

These messages, we believe, will swell louder and still louder. In particular, the voice of the third angel is yet to reach its full intensity. Only in the scenes of the last great confrontation between the followers of Christ and the followers of Satan will the warn- 


ing against receiving the mark of the beast find its complete fulfillment. 


God’s People Identified 


Given the various motifs of Revelation 14, it is easy to become caught up in discussion of details of the passage and to fail to give due weight to the chief concern. In light of the overall vision of Revelation 12-14, it seems clear that the main significance of 
Revelation 14 is its delineation of the people of God: those loyal to Him despite the deception and opposition associated with the end-time crisis. 

This is the point of the irenic, beautiful opening scene (14:1-5); it is also the point of the final scene of the vision that begins at 11:19, as those who have overcome the beast and its image stand on the sea of glass (Rev 15:2-4). 

In the previous section we noted characteristics of the 144,000. Going beyond these points, in light of the total description of Revelation 14, we may identify ten marks of the people of God: 


1. They have the everlasting gospel. Only in Revelation 14:6 is the gospel termed “eternal.” The message of the first angel is everlasting, in contrast to the teachings of Babylon and the concepts associated with the beast and its image. 
God’s people of the last days have good news to give to the world. Our message centers in the person and work of Jesus Christ, He who is our righteousness. 
The Greek reads, “an eternal gospel.” While there is only one true gospel, one way of salvation under the provisions of the everlasting covenant, that gospel is shaped in its presentation by circumstances and times. In the end-time the proclamation of the 


good news is given in the context of the arrival of the judgment hour. 


2. They have a worldwide proclamation. Throughout the twentieth century God has been performing a modern miracle: He is gathering together a society from the nations, a fellowship without equal among the various denominations and organizations 
of the world. The Seventh-day Adventist Church is small, but it is unique. Among the entities listed by the United Nations, we have work in about 190 countries, and for the most part those where we have no work do not involve large numbers of people. 


The sense of worldwide mission and worldwide fellowship is part of the genius of Adventism. It never must be lost. 


3. They call upon people to put God first. The challenge of Revelation 14 is the challenge of the first commandment: “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” (Exod 20:3). God’s people have His name written in their foreheads and their message to 
earth’s last generation begins, “Fear God.” Thus, the issue with which the history of Planet Earth closes is the issue with which the great controversy began: Will the created being let God be God? Out of the final race of human beings on earth will be those 


whose loyalty to God is unquestioning, who put Him above every human system and every human inducement. 


4. They worship God as the Creator. Revelation affirms that the true God is worshiped as the Creator. This is a theme of the first praise chorus of the book (Rev 4:11) and it appears from time to time. In Revelation 13—14, where God and His worship are 


opposed by counterfeit systems, the true God is known by His creatorship. When men and women are destroying the earth He made, His true people are mindful of the Creation and call the world to acknowledge Him as its author. 


5. They announce the time of God’s judgment. This is the time for which God’s people have longed and prayed, to which the book of Revelation has been moving (see, for example, Rev 6:10). Before God’s acts of judgment in the past, as at the Flood, the 
plagues upon Egypt, and the destruction of Jerusalem, He sent messages of warning. Nor does the period of the final judgment at the close of human history pass by without His providing watchmen for the times. 

The theme of judgment is out of step with the thinking of modern people, but it is thoroughly biblical. Adventists must constantly inform and remind the world that “the hour of God’s judgment has come.” Even now we are in the time of God’s final work 
just before the Second Coming that will ring down the curtain on Planet Earth. For the unbeliever, the word of God’s judgment is a thing of terror; but for the believer, the knowledge that we are in the time of the judgment signals hope and the prospect of our 


everlasting home. Revelation 14:6, 7 is good news to us—it shows God acting as moral arbiter of the universe. 


6. They call for separation from all false systems of worship. God is a “jealous” God, that is, He shares His worship with no other. Only He is entitled to worship. Ours is a pluralistic society, and the religions of mankind proliferate. But if God is one, if 
Christ is the only name given on earth whereby we must be saved, if His cross stands unique as the dividing point of human history, the people of God must not shrink from the scandal of particularity. With love and tolerance toward all, we nonetheless affirm 
the singularity of God’s system of worship. From its inception Christianity has been a divider of people. Its call to acknowledge Jesus as Saviour and Lord inevitably implies separation from other systems. 


7. They call for loyalty to God. They appeal to the world to worship God, not the beast power, and warn against receiving its mark. In the events that characterize the close of human history, God’s people emerge as men and women of courage and forti- 
tude. They are alert and informed by the Scriptures, so as not to be deceived by the miraculous phenomena associated with the false system of worship; they are resolute in their convictions, not swayed by persuasion or coercion; above all they are loyal to their 


God, prepared to suffer loss, physical hardship and even death itself to maintain their relationship with Him. 


8. They keep the commandments of God. Devotion to Christ is shown, not so much by profession and cries of “Lord, Lord,” as by actions. In the final crisis, the fourth commandment assumes a significant place. The call of the first angel draws attention to 
the Creator. Keeping the Sabbath is evidence of one’s acceptance of this call. From a certain point of view one day may appear to be as good as another as a day of worship; but when God has designated the period of holy time, obedience must be explicit. 


9. They keep the faith of Jesus. This expression does not mean that the people of God have faith in Jesus (although they do), because the faith of Jesus is something they keep. “The faith” probably refers to the Christian tradition, the body of teachings that 
center in Jesus. Jude 3 may provide a parallel: “the faith which was once for all delivered to the saints.” When God’s loyal followers keep the faith of Jesus they remain true to basic Christianity—they “keep the faith.” The NEB, in a free translation, has captured 


the essential idea: “remaining loyal to Jesus.” 


10. They await patiently the return of their Lord. In Revelation 14:12, “patience” (hupomoné) is better translated as “endurance.” Although the coming of Jesus seems to be delayed, although doubts and fears assail, His people never lose hope. They endure 


to the end. They know that He who promised is faithful and one day He will return. Buffeted by false ideas, assaulted by religious confederacy, threatened by the civil powers, they keep on waiting with steadfast loyalty. 


Significance for Proclamation 


Every Seventh-day Adventist should read Revelation 12-14 often. He should read the passage until he understands it thoroughly, and return to it again and again for orientation in the heritage of the pioneers. He must catch the force of the distinctive doc- 
trines, the distinctive way of life, and the distinctive worldview and sense of mission that the passage sets forth. 

And having absorbed the passage, his proclamation should take on characteristics and qualities that link up with the past. We do not suggest that Adventists today can rest content with repeating the words of past preachers, for proclamation must always 
come fresh and directed to the needs and situation of the ever changing “now.” Nor do we suggest that Revelation 14 should form the basis for every, or most, sermons, for the chapter itself presupposes the body of Christian beliefs, something that preachers 
dare not take for granted in their audiences. 

How, then, will Revelation 12—14 be significant for proclamation today? Apart from the content of the passage itself something not to be overlooked—we must catch the dynamic of the proclamation, namely: 


1. In the note of certainty that characterizes the passage. Certainty that we live in the days just prior to the Second Coming. Certainty that God is calling out a people loyal to Him from every nation and tribe. Certainty that true worship is not to be com- 


promised. Certainty that the Ten Commandments, and the Sabbath in particular, show our loyalty to God. 


2. In the note of authority that marks the passage. Three angel messengers fly in midheaven, and they give God’s invitation and warning to men and women. Now, religious authority itself is a tricky matter; in the name of God various misdeeds have 
been, and are, committed. Various people claim to be God’s mouthpiece or to have been instructed by a divine voice to convey messages or to do evil or crazy things. Yet, if we are to take seriously the Bible and Revelation in particular, we cannot avoid the 


matter of authority. 
The Adventist preacher, standing in the pulpit, is fulfilling the prediction of Revelation 14. It is a staggering claim. That claim can lead to pride, presumption, high-handedness, and lovelessness. We need a special measure of humility and grace to live with 


it. But live with it we must. Our preaching cannot be of smooth things. It must come with the conviction and winsome appeal of the angel messengers of Revelation 14. 


3. In the timeliness of the message. The passage speaks directly to our day, alerting us to the significance of our times in God’s eternal plan. It calls us to wake up, to open our eyes, and to see ourselves in light of eternity, to be ready to meet our returning 


Lord. 


4. In the solemn warning in which the messages of Revelation 14 are couched. Most Christians bypass the book of Revelation. Some theologians have used derogatory language to describe it, suggesting that in some aspects its influence is “evil.” Doubt- 
less chapters 12-14, among other portions of the book, contain ideas that would sound strange from many modern pulpits. These chapters, which center in loyalty to the Lamb and adoration of Him, also set forth in terrible terms the terrible wrath of the Lamb. 
The three angels are urgent in their summons, for time is short and the fate of the beast-worshipers is too horrible to contemplate. 

Adventist preachers must not fail to give the warning message. We are watchmen on the walls of Zion and we dare not be delinquent in our responsibilities. There is a heaven to win and a hell to shun, and the end-time sets forth the options with dramatic 
clarity. 

Let us be careful, however, to sound the note of warning in the context of the “everlasting gospel.” Jesus, the Man of matchless charms, is to be the center of every sermon. He is the Lamb, and His cross must ever be uplifted before the people. No sermon, no 
matter what the audience or the occasion, should fail to point the way to hope and healing in Him. To give warning without directing to Christ is merely to shout, “The house is on fire!” to people trapped in a burning building. 

Certainty, authority, warning—these characteristics will link our proclamation with that of the pioneers. Like them, we must be grounded in the Scriptures, daily nurtured by the living Word. That Word will enable us to preach with power so that the three 


angels will speak in mighty voices to the whole world. 


Chapter II 


The Mark of the Beast 


C. Mervyn Maxwell 


Editorial Synopsis. Although many commentators of the past have linked the “mark of the beast” with the church of Rome, Seventh-day Adventists have advanced a step further and have identified it with the coercive, end-time enforcement of Sunday 
observance in opposition to the seventh-day Sabbath of the Ten Commandments. Sunday observance is an institution that the Roman communion has fostered throughout its long career as a prime evidence of its authority in spiritual matters in the Christian 
church. 

The Adventist position is based squarely on the identification of the sea beast whose “mark” is to be enforced. The sea beast (Rev 13:1-10), the little horn with the eyes and mouth of a man that emerges from the head of Daniel’s fourth beast (Dan 7:8, 25), and 
the “man of sin” or “lawlessness” in Paul’s prophecy (2 Thess 2:1-8) have been identified by Christians from the earliest times as the same power: the “antichrist.” Pre-Reformation writers regarded the antichrist as a single individual (a concept that has become 
popular again today among many conservative Christians). But the Protestant Reformation brought the insight that these passages portray not an individual, but an ecclesiastical system, long present in the church, namely, the papacy. 

Seventh-day Adventists accept the Protestant analysis of these passages as correct, and hold that to be true to the Scriptures, we must find the “mark” in association with the papacy. Two lines of prophecy converge on this point: (1) Daniel’s prophecy that the 
little horn would “think to change the times and the law” (Dan 7:25), a forecast that could have reference only to God’s law of the Ten Commandments; and (2) the prophecy of Revelation that characterizes God’s people as keepers of His commandments (Rev 
12:17; 14:12) who will face the end-time enforcement of the mark under penalty of boycott and death. 

History is replete with evidence that the Roman communion—exerting wide influence in the West—very early adopted and coercively enforced Sunday sacredness in opposition to the Sabbath. The prophetic assessment is correct: The papacy has sought to 
change the Ten Commandments, particularly at the point of the fourth precept, God’s seal to His law and, thereby, a sign of His authority as Creator. 

The predicted final conflict in this world over the law of God—centering on the enforcing of Sunday observance contrary to the seventh-day Sabbath command is more than a contention over days. It will involve the spiritual condition of all classes. This is 
indicated by the affirmations by God that genuine observance of His Sabbath is a sign of the believer’s reception and submission to His sanctifying grace (Exod 31:13; Ezek 20:12). Those who are loyal or disloyal to God in the final crisis and who receive either 
God’s seal or the beast’s mark will thereby display the kind of characters they have developed in their probationary time. 
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Introduction 


Seventh-day Adventists rightly view the mark of the beast as one of the most important topics in the book of Revelation. God’s own warning about it is the most fearful in Scripture. It forms the core of the third angel’s message of Revelation 14:9—12— 


And another angel, a third, followed them, saying with a loud voice, “If any one worships the beast and its image, and receives a mark on his forehead or on his hand, he also shall drink the wine of God’s wrath, poured unmixed into the cup of his anger, and he shall be tor- 
mented with fire and sulphur in the presence of the holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb. And the smoke of their torment goes up for ever and ever; and they have no rest, day or night, these worshipers of the beast and its image, and whoever receives the mark of its name.” 


Here is a call for the endurance of the saints, those who keep the commandments of God and the faith of Jesus. 


When Seventh-day Adventists think about the mark of the beast, they think of “Sunday observance.” It’s an identification that goes back to the pioneer of Sabbath observance in Adventist history, Joseph Bates. In the second edition of his first book on the 
Sabbath Bates asked, 


Is it not clear that the first day of the week for the Sabbath or holy day is a mark of the beast. It surely will be admitted that the Devil was and is the father of all the wicked deeds of Imperial and papal Rome. It is clear then from this history that Sunday, or first day, is his Sab- 
bath throughout Christendom. 


By 1855 J. N. Andrews had matured the concept of receiving the mark of the beast to include knowledgeable observance of Sunday as a traditional Catholic holy day in opposition to the true Sabbath: 


We speak of those who have the light of truth and act contrary to it. Those who have never yet understood that the observance of Sunday is a tradition of the [Catholic] fathers which makes void the fourth commandment, are not referred to. It is the bringing of this Sabbath of 
the apostasy to the test that will constitute it the mark of that power that should think to change times and laws.” 


Ellen G. White’s comments in the 1888 and 1911 editions of The Great Controversy have become classic:3 


Not one is made to suffer the wrath of God until the truth has been brought home to his mind and conscience, and has been rejected.... The decree [demanding Sunday observance in place of Sabbath observance] is not to be urged upon the people blindly. Everyone is to have 


sufficient light to make his decision intelligently. 
The Sabbath will be the great test of loyalty, for it is the point of truth especially controverted. When the final test shall be brought to bear upon men, then the line of distinction will be drawn between those who serve God and those who serve Him not.... While one class, by 


accepting the sign of submission to earthly powers, receive the mark of the beast, the other, choosing the token of allegiance to divine authority, receive the seal of God. 
Reflection today on all that the term has come to mean to Seventh-day Adventists suggests an enriched definition such as this: 


The mark of the beast is willful, knowledgeable, end-time approval of coercive Sunday observance in opposition to clear light on the Sabbath question and in harmony with classic Roman Catholicism. As such, the mark of the beast is evidence of personal char- 


acter matured in opposition to God. 
To this definition we must add the observation that the mark of the beast, when it is received in fulfillment of prophecy, will be a worldwide phenomenon. According to Revelation 13, the lamb-horned earth beast will cause 


all, both small and great, both rich and poor, both free and slave, to be marked on the right hand or the forehead, so that no one can buy or sell unless he has the mark, that is, the name of the beast or the number of its name. 


Three Major Views 


We recognize, of course, that many definitions of the mark of the beast have been offered by persons who are not Seventh-day Adventists. Preterist scholars, for example, who locate the fulfillment of all prophecy in the past, say that the mark of the beast 
was something inflicted on Christians by Nero. Not that preterists have ever proved that Nero did apply a mark to Christians; they are just certain that Nero was the beast. 

Dispensationalists on the other hand have said that the mark of the beast is the number 666, to be branded on people in the end-time by the ruler of a revived Roman Empire. 

These different definitions—Adventist, preterist, and dispensationalist—cannot all be right. But it is striking that all of them see the mark as having something to do with Rome: the preterists, with an ancient Roman emperor; the dispensationalists and 


other futurists, with a future Roman ruler; and the Seventh-day Adventists and other historicists, with the Roman Catholic Church. 


Our Purpose 


It is the purpose of this chapter to reexamine the basis for the Seventh-day Adventist interpretation given above. It will analyze (exegete) the principal Bible passages involved, trace the fulfillment of prophecy, and apply what is learned to the mission of the 


Seventh-day Adventist movement and to the Christian’s private life. 


Principles of Interpretation 


It is wise, when undertaking serious Bible study, to review the principles of interpretation (hermeneutics) under which one intends to operate. Here are eight hermeneutical principles that seem especially appropriate to this present study. 


Principle 1 


Inasmuch as all Scripture is given by inspiration of God (2 Tim 3:16), and inasmuch as the God of truth spoke through all His different writers (Heb 1:1; 1 Pet 1:11, etc.), the Bible is an inspired unit and one part of it can be used legitimately to help explain 


another part ofit. 


Principle 2 


The themes of Revelation are closely linked to the themes of Daniel and also to the themes of Matthew 24-25 and 2 Thessalonians 2.4 Because the themes of these four portions of the Bible are closely linked, they are helpful in interpreting Revelation, and 


vice versa. 


Principle 3 


The major prophecies of Revelation, like those of Daniel, Matthew 24-25, and 2 Thessalonians 2, have much in common: (a) they stretch from the prophet’s day to the Second Coming as just noted; (b) they deal mainly but not exclusively> with the harsh 
side of political and religiopolitical entities; (c) they warn of major apostasy and persecution; and (d) they promise a Christ-centered outcome with rewards for the righteous and destruction for the wicked. 
Though these prophecies have much in common, they are not identical. Each prophecy makes its own contribution to our information. And though in general they progress from the prophet’s day to the end of time, they do not necessarily do so in simple 


sequential narrative form. Revelation 12—14 in particular presents a braid rather than a strand of history, repeatedly anticipating information that is elaborated later and reviewing and augmenting information given earlier. 


Principle 4 


The historicist approach is the only justifiable key to interpreting the prophecies involving many “days” and “weeks.” Evidence that a day in such prophecies represents a calendar year and that a week represents seven calendar years is abundant in Scripture 


as demonstrated in volume 1 of this current Daniel and Revelation series. 


Principle 5 


When Daniel, Matthew 24-25, 2 Thessalonians 2, and Revelation deal prophetically with major religious and political entities, they deal selectively with those entities that most directly affect God’s worshipers, primarily Jews and Christians and secondarily 
Muslims. Jews and Christians have been the people best acquainted with Bible prophecy and thus have been the best able to benefit from it. Muslims, besides worshiping the true God, esteem both Jesus and the Old Testament, making Bible prophecy valuable 
for them also. 

As God’s worshipers have extended their areas of habitation from the Middle East to Europe, to the Americas, and to most portions of the globe, prophetic foresight has kept pace with them. 

In the first century A.D., when prophetic fulfillment focused on events and persons in the Roman Empire, four empires lay shoulder to shoulder across Eurasia: the Roman, Parthian, Kushan, and Han Empires;° but of these four empires, the Roman cov- 
ered the territory where most of the Jews and Christians lived at the time. Thus it was that the Roman Empire occupied the major focus of Daniel’s prophecies applicable to the first century. But when, in the medieval centuries, the most dynamic form of Chris- 
tianity was to be found in western Europe, the emphasis of prophecy shifted to western Europe, the area of the “ten tribes.” With the rise of the earth beast, the proclamation of the three angels’ messages, and the global spread of Christianity, the focus of 


prophecy enlarged to include the whole world. 


Principle 6 


Revelation, with its numerous “sevens,” marvelous symbols, colorful descriptions, repetitive phrases, and large and small mirrorlike arrangements (“chiasms”), is obviously a masterpiece. In so highly wrought a literary work as Revelation, appropriate 
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attention should always be paid to the implications of literary structure. Our study of the mark of the beast will be especially aided by looking at such elements of literary structure as “introductory sanctuary scenes,” “introductory encapsulating scenes,” and 
“parenthetical scenes.” 
Principle 7 

The writings of Ellen G. White have proved a great blessing to millions of people of various faiths. Seventh-day Adventists ought not to deprive themselves of something that others prize—especially nowadays, as challenge after challenge serves to make her 
inspiration the more apparent. Consequently, Ellen White’s interpretations of the Bible should be taken seriously if she has written on the subject under study. 
Principle 8 


God is no respecter of persons (Acts 10:34), and prophecy is of no private interpretation (2 Pet 1:20). Thus, it follows that prophetic interpretations offered by Bible students in the past should not be overlooked. At the same time, we remember that human 


understanding of truth is progressive—and also that some aspects of Daniel’s prophecies were closed by God until the end of the 1260 days (Dan 12; Rev 10). 


The Mark in Vision IV 


To find out most directly what the Bible says about the mark of the beast, we begin with an outline of Revelation’s Vision IV (the “great controversy” division, Rev 12-14). The process demands some concentration but is rewarding and indispensable. 

As observed above, Revelation 12—14 does not present an uncomplicated thread of history but rather a woven braid. A clear progression from John’s day to the Second Coming is readily discerned, but there is much “introduction” and “encapsulation,” with 
considerable passing again over the same ground to provide additional information. Everyone knows that Daniel 11, the fourth sweep-of-history vision in the book of Daniel, is more complex than the image vision in Daniel 2. Similarly, Revelation 12-14, the 
fourth sweep-of-history division in the book of Revelation, is considerably more complex than the seven-church vision. 


Introductory Sanctuary Scene (11:19) 


The great controversy division of Revelation, nominally chapters 12—14, actually begins with the final verse of chapter 11. This verse (Rev 11:19) provides the division’s “introductory sanctuary scene.” The ark is seen in heaven’s Most Holy Place. “God’s tem- 
ple in heaven was opened, and the ark of his covenant was seen within his temple; and there were flashes of lightning, voices, peals of thunder, an earthquake, and heavy hail.” 

Each of the four visions in the first half of Revelation (chaps. 1-14) is introduced by a sanctuary scene involving a different item of furniture and focused on each division’s principal message. The seven-letters division is introduced by a lampstand scene, call- 
ing attention to Christ’s personal interest in His church. The seven-seals vision is introduced with a scene around God’s holy-place throne” (the table of shewbread, perhaps), revealing God’s power and Christ’s redemptive grace and assuring us of heaven’s con- 
cern for souls under persecution and distress. The seven-trumpet segment is introduced by a scene at the golden altar, the place where prayers are heard from God’s people and where judgments are dispatched against their enemies. 

The introductory sanctuary scene that begins the great controversy division reveals the ark of the covenant in the Most Holy Place. It thereby spotlights the law of God as the principal concern of the great controversy division, or Vision IV. 

The importance of this sanctuary scene for the interpretation of the mark of the beast cannot be overestimated. 

The only division in the first half of Revelation which identifies God’s saints as commandment keepers is the great controversy division. It identifies the saints as commandment keepers twice, in 12:17 and 14:12. Inasmuch as commandment keepers are sharply 
distinguished from those who receive the mark of the beast, we perceive at once that commandment breakers are the ones who will receive the mark of the beast. 


The introductory sanctuary scene is followed by nine additional scenes, two of them appropriately described as “parenthetical scenes” and two as “introductory encapsulating scenes.” 


Scene 1 (12:1-6): An Introductory, Encapsulating Scene 
The great red dragon, the war in heaven, the pure mother and her Seed, and the woman’s flight into the wilderness for 1260 days are all introduced: 


And a great portent appeared in heaven, a woman clothed with the sun, ... she was with child.... And another portent appeared in heaven; behold, a great red dragon.... His tail swept down a third of the stars of heaven, and cast them to the earth. And the dragon stood before 
the woman ... that he might devour her child ... but her child was caught up to God and to his throne, and the woman fled into the wilderness, where she has a place prepared by God, in which to be nourished for one thousand two hundred and sixty days. 


Because the war in heaven, summarized here, is enlarged on in the second scene, and because the 1260 days, summarized here, are enlarged on in the third and fifth scenes, this scene may be called an “introductory encapsulating” scene. Like several other 
scenes in Revelation, it resembles one of those Chinese boxes that has a series of other boxes nested inside. 
Scene 2 (12:7-12) 

The controversy between Christ and Satan, encapsulated in the first scene, is described more fully in this second one. The dragon’s defeat is considerably enlarged upon. 

Now war arose in heaven, Michael and his angels fighting against the dragon; ... And the great dragon ... was thrown down to the earth, and his angels were thrown down with him. And I heard a loud voice in heaven, saying, “... the accuser of our brethren has been thrown 

down.... And they have conquered him....” 
Scene 3 (12:13-17) 

The dragon persecutes the woman; but the earth, which later will produce a persecuting beast of its own, on this occasion protects the woman for a time, times, and halfa time (= 1260 days). 


The woman was given the two wings of the great eagle that she might fly from the serpent into the wilderness, to the place where she is to be nourished for a time, and times, and halfa time. 
The serpent poured water like a river out of his mouth after the woman, to sweep her away with the flood. But the earth came to the help of the woman, and the earth opened its mouth and swallowed the river which the dragon had poured from his mouth. 


Following the period of persecution, the dragon persecutes the woman’s remnant, who are described as keepers of God’s commandments. 


Then the dragon was angry with the woman, and went off to make war on the rest [= remnant] of her offspring [= seed], on those who keep the commandments of God and bear testimony to Jesus [Greek: have/hold the testimony of/from Jesus]. 


Scene 4 (13:1-4): Introductory, Encapsulating Scene 
A leopard-bodied beast rises out of the sea. This new beast combines the characteristics of the four beasts of Daniel 7, which also rose out of the sea. The dragon helps to establish this sea beast by giving it the dragon’s own power, seat, and great authority. 
I saw a beast rising out of the sea, with ten horns and seven heads.... And the beast that I saw was like a leopard, its feet were like a bear’s, and its mouth was like a lion’s mouth. And to it the dragon gave his power and his throne and great authority. 
In spite of the dragon’s extravagant sponsorship, the sea beast eventually suffers an apparently mortal wound: 
One of its [the sea beast’s seven] heads seemed to have a mortal wound. 
Surprisingly, the beast recovers—and both it and the dragon are worshiped by “the whole earth,” which (in scene 3) had previously opposed the dragon: 
Its mortal wound was healed, and the whole earth followed the beast with wonder. 


This “introductory” scene is “encapsulating” in that it tells about the seemingly mortal wound, which is discussed in greater detail in the fifth scene, and it tells about the earth’s worship of the beast, which is discussed in greater detail in the sixth scene.® 


Scene 5 (13:5-10) 
For 42 months (= 1260 days) the sea beast behaves like the little horn of Daniel 7: 


The beast was given a mouth uttering haughty and blasphemous words, and it was allowed to exercise authority for forty-two months; it opened its mouth to utter blasphemies against God, blaspheming his name and his dwelling, that is, those who dwell in heaven. Also it 
was allowed to make war on the saints and to conquer them. 


After its period of success, however, the beast is captured and seriously wounded: 
If any one is to be taken captive, to captivity he goes; if any one slays with the sword, with the sword must he be slain. 


That the sea beast was to blaspheme God’s dwelling recalls at once the introductory sanctuary scene, in which John’s attention was called to the ark of God’s covenant in the Most Holy Place of the heavenly sanctuary. Here is another indication that the cen- 
tral sin of the sea beast is desecration of one or more of God’s commandments. 


Scene 6 (13:11-18) 
The earth, which had protected the woman during the 1260 days, now produces another beast, one with lamblike horns. 
I saw another beast which rose out of the earth; it had two horns like a lamb.... 


This earth beast has only two horns, not ten like the dragon and the sea beast. It apparently has but one head (no other is mentioned), not seven like the dragon and the sea beast. And unlike the dragon, which has seven crowns (12:3), and the sea beast, 
which has ten (13:1), the lamb-horned earth beast has no crowns at all. Quite evidently, it represents a political entity unique in prophetic history, unlike any that have come before it. 


Belying its mild appearance, however, this new beast turns out to practice the same old behavior as the dragon and the sea beast. For when it speaks, it speaks just like the (haughty and blasphemous) dragon, and after the sea beast is healed, the earth beast 
sets up an image of the sea beast and demands that people worship it. 


... and it spoke like a dragon. It exercises all the authority of the first beast ... and makes the earth and its inhabitants worship the first beast, whose mortal wound was healed.... bidding them make an image for the beast which was wounded by the sword and yet lived.... Also it 
causes all ... to be marked on the right hand or the forehead, so that no one can buy or sell unless he has the mark, that is, the name of the beast or the number of its name. 


This is the first mention in the Bible of the mark of the beast. 


We now come to two “parenthetical scenes.” Parenthetical scenes are as characteristic of the literary style of Revelation as are introductory sanctuary scenes and introductory encapsulating scenes. 
Scene 7 (14:1-5): Parenthesis A 
Ina leap beyond history, the 144,000—with God’s name on their foreheads—are revealed safe with the Lamb on the sea of glass following the Second Coming: 


Then I looked, and lo, on Mount Zion stood the Lamb, and with him a hundred and forty-four thousand who had his name and his Father’s name written on their foreheads ... and they sing a new song before the throne. 


These 144,000 happy singers are identical to the 144,000 servants of God who receive God’s “seal” in their foreheads in Revelation 7:1-3. “In their mouth no lie was found, for they are spotless” (14:5). Thus Revelation provides us with two end-time groups: 
those who bear the name or seal of God and those who receive the name or mark of the beast. 


Scene 8 (14:6-12): Parenthesis B 
Three angels publish the everlasting gospel and call everyone to worship the Creator. They proclaim the arrival of the judgment hour and the fall of Babylon: 


Then I saw another angel [the first of a new group of three] flying in midheaven, with an eternal gospel ... and he said with a loud voice, “... worship him who made heaven and earth, the sea and the fountains of water.” 
Another angel, a second, followed, saying “Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great, ...” 


The third of these angels hales the patient endurance of Christ’s faithful commandment keepers and warns about the dire punishment awaiting those who worship the beast and receive its mark: 


And another angel, a third, followed them, saying with a loud voice, “If any one worships the beast and its image, and receives a mark on his forehead or on his hand, he also shall drink the wine of God’s wrath, poured unmixed into the cup of his anger, and he shall be tormented 
with fire and sulphur in the presence of the holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb. And the smoke of their torment goes up for ever and ever; and they have no rest, day or night, these worshipers of the beast and its image, and whoever receives the mark of its name.” Here is 
a call for the endurance of the saints, those who keep the commandments of God and the faith of Jesus. 


Scene 9 (14:12-20) 
The Son of man appears at the Second Coming to reap earth’s harvest. 
Then I looked, and lo, a white cloud, and seated on the cloud one like a son of man, with a golden crown on his head, and a sharp sickle in his hand. 
The grain (the righteous) are found to be fully ripe, and the grapes (the wicked) are also found to be ripe. Both are reaped: 


And another angel came out of the temple, calling with a loud voice to him who sat upon the cloud, “Putin your sickle, and reap, for ... the harvest of the earth is fully ripe.” So ... the earth was reaped. 
And another angel came out of the temple in heaven, and he too had a sharp sickle. Then another angel came out from the altar, ... and he called with a loud voice to him who had the sharp sickle, “Put in your sickle, and gather the clusters of the vine of the earth, for its grapes 
are ripe.” So the angel swung his sickle on the earth and gathered the vintage of the earth. 


The Emphasis on Worship 


We have come to the end of the outline, but looking back at Revelation 12—14 we realize that the key verb “worship” occurs no fewer than eight times, a feature that deserves comment. 

1-2. “Men worshiped the dragon, ... and they worshiped the beast” (13:4). 

3. “All who dwell on the earth will worship it [the sea beast], every one whose name has not been written ... in the book of life of the Lamb that was slain” (13:8). 

4. “It [the earth beast] ... makes the earth and its inhabitants worship the first beast, whose mortal wound was healed” (13:12). 

5. “It [the earth beast] deceives those who dwell on earth, bidding them make an image for the beast which was wounded by the sword and yet lived; and it was allowed to give breath to the image of the beast so that the image of the beast should even speak, 
and to cause those who would not worship the image of the beast to be slain” (13:14—15). 

6. The first of three end-time angels calls on everyone to “worship him who made heaven and earth, the sea and the fountains of waters” (14:7). 

7-8 [Third angel]. “If any one worships the beast and its image, and receives a mark on his forehead or on his hand, he also shall drink the wine of God’s wrath.... and they have no rest, day or night, these worshipers of the beast and its image, and whoever 
receives the mark of its name” (14:9-11). 

These eight passages show that the core of the end-time issue which involves the mark of the beast is the question of worship. While the “first angel” calls the attention of everyone on earth to the beauties of the gospel, the reality of the judgment, and the 
truth that God is in fact the Creator of heaven and earth, an infernal “trinity” of dragon, sea beast, and earth beast is busy deceiving humanity with the debasing falsehood that it has power to create something in its own image and breathe into it the breath of 
life, even as God in Genesis formed man in His own image and breathed life into him. The infernal trinity does form an image and breathe life into it, but only as “it is allowed” to do so (13:15), and the result is an entity rebellious, vicious, and deadly.? 


Summary 
From this scene-by-scene survey of Vision IV (Rev 12-14) we have come to learn a great deal about the mark of the beast. 


An end-time phenomenon. As for the time when the mark of the beast is to be imposed on people, we have observed that it will be imposed after the dragon has fought his war in heaven and been cast out (scene 2), after the dragon has attacked the woman’s 
baby (scene 1), after the dragon has given its power, seat, and authority to the beast (scene 4), after the 1260 years of persecution (scenes 1, 3, 5), after the infliction of the mortal wound (scenes 4, 5), after the mortal wound is healed (scenes 4, 6), and after the 
image of the healed beast has been set up (scene 6); and it will be experienced at or after the time when the three angels announce the arrival of the final judgment and deliver their startling warning about the mark (scene 8), and just before the coming of the 
Son of man for the final harvest (scene 9). We conclude that the mark of the beast is an end-time phenomenon. 


Its basic nature. As for the nature of the mark of the beast, we have observed that it is associated with the wrongful worship of the beast, as also with the wrongful worship of the dragon and of the image of the beast (scenes 5, 6), in contrast to the true wor- 
ship of the Creator (first angel’s message, scene 8). We have also seen that the mark of the beast has to do with commandment breaking. 

We know that the mark of the beast has to do with commandment breaking because (a) the sanctuary scene which introduces the great controversy division focuses on the commandments (“the ark of his testament was seen”), because (b) the beast attacks 
God’s dwelling, the heavenly sanctuary where the “ark of [His] covenant” can be seen, and because (c) the only people who don’t receive the mark of the beast are twice defined (in 12:17 and 14:12) as commandment keepers. From these observations we conclude 
that the mark of the beast is a sign of rebellion against God and His sanctuary and constitutes disobedience to His law. 

Further, as to the nature of the mark of the beast, we have observed that it is identified with the “name” of the beast (scene 6 and scene 8, the third angel’s message) in contrast to the “name” of the Lamb, which is on the foreheads of the 144,000 (scene 7). In 
the Bible, the word “name” is commonly associated with character. When God proclaimed His “name” in Exodus 34, He proclaimed His character as compassionate and kind. 

Jacob’s name meant “supplanter” or “cheat.” When he overcame his name was changed to Israel, “a prince of God” (Gen 25:26; 32:28). Jesus called Cephas “Peter,” because he was like a stone (John 1:42). And so on. We reflect on the character of the beast as 
portrayed in Revelation 12-14 and note that the beast not only rebelled against God but also persecuted God’s people. We conclude, therefore, that inasmuch as the mark of the beast is the same as the name of the beast (Rev 13:17), people who will carry the 
mark of the beast will be people who, like the beast, not only rebel against God and His dwelling but also share in persecuting God’s true people. 

Reflection on the ripe harvests at the end of Revelation 14 directs us to view the characters (names) of the two groups as completely polarized and thoroughly matured. The grapes are ripe; the grain is fully ripe. The worshipers of God have chosen by faith to 
accept Christ’s sanctifying grace until they have become graciously and invincibly like Jesus. The worshipers of the beast have adopted the beast’s attributes until they have become willfully and unchangeably like the beast. 


The Mark Outside Vision IV 


So far we have confined our study of the mark of the beast to Revelation 12—14, because this is where the beast and its mark are spoken of primarily. But the mark is referred to in four other places in Revelation. Besides, much can be learned about the mark 
by looking at God’s “seal” in Revelation and His “signs” in the Old Testament. 


The Mark in Revelation 15-20 
The mark of the beast is referred to, expressly or by clear inference, four times in Revelation 15—20: 


Revelation 15:2. The people (the 144,000) who will stand on the sea of glass one day, singing the victorious song of Moses and the Lamb, will be those who have “conquered the beast and its image and the number of its name.” We recall that the number and 
name of the beast are the same as its mark: “so that no one can buy or sell unless he has the mark, that is, the name of the beast or the number of its name” (13:17). 


So Revelation 15:2, when compared with scene 7 (14:1-5), confirms that anyone who receives the mark of the beast will be excluded from the 144,000. 


Revelation 16:2. The first of the seven last plagues causes “foul and evil sores” to break out on the people “who bore the mark of the beast and worshiped its image.” Inasmuch as the seven last plagues fall on people who are living in the end-time,’® here is 
confirmatory evidence that the mark of the beast is an end-time phenomenon. Comparison with the third angel’s message is also helpful, for that message says that people who get the mark of the beast will suffer “God’s wrath, poured unmixed,” and Revela- 
tion 15:1 shows that it is in the seven plagues that the wrath of God is poured out full strength. The mark of the beast must be a very evil thing to arouse such righteous indignation on the part of a loving heavenly Father. 
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Revelation 19:20. At the beginning of the millennium the lamb-horned earth beast, here called the “false prophet”? who deceived people into worshiping the sea beast and receiving its mark, is to be thrown with the sea beast into the lake of fire. 


Revelation 20:4. The people who sit on thrones during the thousand years will be people who have not received the mark of the beast. 
After this passage (20:4) there is no further reference to the mark of the beast. There is no reference to it among the people resurrected at the close of the thousand years. The sea beast whose character (or name) is the mark of the beast, and the false prophet 
(the earth beast) that coercively imposed the mark of the beast, are both destroyed at the beginning of the millennium. During the millennium only the dragon remains of the unholy trio. And at the end of the millennium the dragon is called by his true name, 


simply “Satan.” Stripped of his pretensions and of the various beast masks that he has worn, he stands naked in his rebelliousness, as do his miserable followers. God spare us from their fate. 


Marks and Seals in Bible Times 


A few words in general about marks and seals in Bible times may prove helpful. The Roman government, in power in NT times, often branded convicts. At times it also branded military recruits, usually with a tattooed abbreviation of the name of the reign- 
ing emperor. Owners sometimes branded persistent runaway slaves on their foreheads, often with the letters FUG for fugitivus or fugitive. (The idea that slaves were routinely executed in NT times is not authentic.) “The slave was marked on the forehead,” says 
the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, “and the soldier was usually marked on the hand”*3—“on the forehead or on the hand,” as in Revelation 13:16, 17. 

We read that “the Syrians consecrated themselves to the gods Hadad and Atargatis by signs branded on the wrist or neck.” Worshipers of other gods were given marks on other parts of their bodies. The early historian Herodotus says that a runaway slave 
who got the mark of Hercules at a certain temple in Egypt became the slave of the god, and even his former owner was forbidden to lay hands on him."4 So a mark could be the sign of a god’s servant and a guarantee of the god’s protection. In the vision of Ezekiel 
9:1-8 everyone in Jerusalem was to die during Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion except the sincere and earnest people who received God’s protecting mark on their foreheads. God’s “servants” who receive His “name” and “seal” on their foreheads in the end-time are 
protected from the seven last plagues. 

The ordinary Greek word for the body marks we’ve been talking about was stigma. Other words used were sémeion (sign), sphragis, and charagma. In the Bible texts where the terms actually occur, sphragis is used for the “seal” of God and charagma for the 
“mark” of the beast, but research shows that for practical purposes in general Greek usage, all the terms were more or less interchangeable.'5 


The Seal of God 


Revelation speaks of two groups bearing two different insignia: the 144,000 who carry the seal of God (which is equivalent to God’s name) and the people who receive the mark of the beast (which is equivalent to the beast’s name). The people who receive 
the mark of the beast will worship the beast and its image. The people who receive the seal of God are the people who will respond positively to the first angel’s call to worship God and who are described in the third angel’s message as the saints who keep God’s 
commandments. 

Thus, the “saints” (14:12) of the third message are the “remnant” (12:17) of the woman who keep the commandments of God—and who are persecuted by the angry dragon. One of the ways the dragon persecutes these commandment keepers is through the 
efforts of the lamb-horned earth beast, who commands everyone to worship the beast and its image or be denied the right to buy and sell. 


God’s Two Old Testament Signs 
In OT times God marked His people with two religious signs: ritual circumcision and the seventh-day Sabbath. 


Circumcision. Ritual circumcision, originally given to Abraham as a sign or symbol of the covenant, became in time, regrettably, little more than an ethnic distinction. According to Paul it ceased to have saving significance when the Jewish people as an 
ethnic group ceased to be uniquely God’s chosen people (Gal 5:1—6; 6:15—16). 


Sabbath. The other sign, the seventh-day Sabbath, was bestowed on the entire human race at Creation. “The Sabbath was made for man”—for mankind (Mark 2:27). Thus, it was offered to the Jewish people when their race appeared on the scene. God said 
to the Israelites at Mount Sinai, “You shall keep my sabbaths, for this is the sign between me and you throughout your generations, that you may know that I, the Lord, sanctify you.... Itis a sign for ever between me and the people of Israel that in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed” (Exod 31:12-17). 

The Sabbath is a sign showing that God made us and that He sanctifies or remakes us. 

The setting for God’s statement at Sinai was impressive. There were “thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mountain, and a very loud trumpet blast.... and the whole mountain quaked greatly” (Exod 19:16-18). When the tabernacle, the 
earthly model of the heavenly sanctuary (and the precursor of Solomon’s temple), was completed, God had Moses place a copy of the Ten Commandments, carved in stone, inside the “ark of the covenant” (or “ark of the testament”) in the tabernacle’s inner- 
most room, the Most Holy Place.*® 

In the sanctuary scene which introduces Vision IV (11:19-14:20) the heavenly temple opened so John the Revelator could see deep inside. He sees heaven’s “ark of his covenant.” As he looked, there were “flashes of lightning, loud noises, peals of thunder, an 
earthquake, and heavy hail.” 

Evidently God was taking John back to Mount Sinai! God is calling us too back to Mount Sinai, back to the sanctuary, back to Jesus our High Priest, to the Ten Commandments, and the Sabbath. 

Now what about the seal of God? In ancient times people signed their documents in the same way they sealed them. They stamped them with a signet ring or seal. So “to sign” and “to seal” were the same thing. God’s “sign” in the foreheads of the 144,000 is 
the same as His “seal” and the same as His “name.” 

Abraham Lincoln, President, the United States. 

John Smith, Manager, First Federal Bank. 

God signed His name this way on the Sabbath commandment: “Lord God, Creator, Heaven and Earth.” 

“Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.... the seventh day is a sabbath to the Lord your God.... for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is in them, and rested the seventh day; therefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day and hal- 
lowed it” (Exod 20:8-11). 

The “seal” of God in Revelation is the same as God’s “sign” in the OT; it is the Sabbath appropriately observed as a witness to God’s creatorship and as an evidence of His re-creatorship, His role as sanctifier. 

So what is the mark of the beast? Long before there was a Seventh-day Adventist, Sir Isaac Newton observed that the mark of the beast and the seal of God are opposites.’” He may not have been the first to do so, for it is plain, as we have seen above, that the 
144,000 who receive the seal of God are wholly distinct in the end-time from the people who receive the mark of the beast. 

We have noticed that those who receive the seal worship God and keep His commandments; whereas those who get the mark of the beast disobey God’s commandments and worship the beast and its image. Worship of God and obedience to God’s com- 
mandments are prominent features of our study of the mark of the beast. 

As we have just observed, the Bible calls for a weekly day of worship; the seventh-day Sabbath of the fourth commandment, appointed in honor of the Creator of heaven and earth. In Revelation 14, the angel who calls people to worship God identifies Him as 
the Creator of heaven and earth, virtually quoting from the fourth commandment. Then another angel identifies the people who respond positively to this appeal as saints who keep the commandments of God and says that those who respond negatively by 
worshiping the beast receive the mark of the beast. The inference is unmistakable that the mark of the beast has something to do with false worship on a day other than the seventh-day Sabbath. 

According to Daniel 7:25 the little horn which, like its Revelation 13 counterpart the sea beast, was to persecute God’s people during the 1260 days, not only persecuted and blasphemed but also thought “to change the times and the law.” It did not seek to 
remove the Ten Commandments, only to modify or change them, in the process refusing to obey what God had expressly requested. Here is a parallel to the sea beast’s refusal to worship God and keep His commandments. 


The Mark of the Beast and Personal Character 


We have recognized that the mark of the beast is the same as its name (13:17); thus the people who get the mark of the beast in their forehead or hand get the name of the beast in their forehead or hand. By contrast, the 144,000 commandment keepers stand 
on Mt. Zion with the Lamb’s name and His Father’s name in their foreheads (14:1). 

We recall that the Sabbath of the fourth commandment, as God’s “sign” and “seal,” was given as a special means for helping worshipers of God develop characters like His own. We conclude that reception of the mark of the beast involves negative character 
development, the cultivation of characters resembling that of the beast, who breaks the Sabbath commandment, blasphemes God and His sanctuary, and persecutes God’s true people. 


Identifying the Beast 


We have paid close attention to the content of Revelation 12—14 and to what the Bible says about the mark of the beast and its counterpart, the seal of God. In order to identify the mark of the beast as certainly as possible, it is appropriate that we make a care- 
ful study of the sea beast, the beast of the “mark of the beast.” Doing so requires us to look at Daniel 7, Matthew 24, and 2 Thessalonians 2, as well as Revelation. 

In making this comparison, we are being true to our hermeneutical principles (1) that because all Scripture is inspired of God, one part of it can be used legitimately to help explain another part; and (2) that because the themes of Daniel, Matthew 24-25, and 
2 Thessalonians 2 are closely linked to the themes of Revelation but are not precisely identical, they are potentially useful in interpreting Revelation and also in making their own contributions. 


Identifying Features of the Sea Beast (Rev 13) 


Descriptive introduction. 

1. Its multiple body is composed of parts of the four beasts of Daniel 7, with the same total number of heads and horns (vs. 2). 
2. It has crowns on its ten horns, but none on its seven heads (vs. 1). 

Beginning/during the 42 months. 


nu 


3. The dragon gives it “power,” “great authority,” and the dragon’s own “throne” (vs. 2). 

4. It receives “worship” (vss. 4, 8). 

5. It utters “haughty and blasphemous words” against God’s “name” and His “dwelling” (vss. 5, 6). 

6. It makes “war on the saints” and overcomes them (vs. 7). 

7. It is allowed to operate for 42 months (vs. 5). 

8. It undergoes “captivity” and a “mortal wound” “with the sword” (vss. 3, 10, 14). 

Following the 42 months (eschatological). 

9. Its wound is healed. 

10. In response to the deceptive, miracle-working propaganda of the earth beast, it accepts coerced worship from almost everyone on earth (vss. 11-17). 
11. It cooperates with the dragon and the false prophet (the earth beast) in telling the lies that bring the kings and armies of the world to the battle of Armageddon (16:13-15). 
12. It has a mark, which the earth beast imposes on people, and it has a number: 666 (vss. 16-18). 

13. At the Second Coming, it and the false prophet (the earth beast) are thrown alive into the lake of fire (19:20). 


Identifying Features of the Little Horn (Dan 7) 


Prior to the 1260 days. 

1. It arises out of the “fourth beast” (vss. 8, 24). 

2. It appears after ten other horns are in place (vs. 24). 

3. It is “little” when first seen but in time becomes “greater than its fellows” (vss. 8, 20). 

4. It “put[s] down three kings,” so that as it arises “three of the first horns” are “plucked up by the roots” (vss. 8, 24). 
During the 1260 days. 

5. It has “eyes like the eyes ofa man, anda mouth speaking great things,” and it speaks “words against the Most High” (vss. 8, 25). 
6. It is to “wear out the saints of the Most High” (vs. 25). 

7. It is to “think to change the times and the law” (vs. 25). 

8. It is allotted special powers for “a time, two times, and halfa time” (vs. 25). 

Following the 1260 days (eschatological). 

9. Then “the court shall sit in judgment” and take away its dominion (vs. 26). 

10. It is ultimately “consumed and destroyed” (vs. 26). 


Related Elements in Christ’s Prophecy (Matt 24) 


1. The Second Coming will not occur until after “many [believers]'* fall away, and betray one another, and hate one another” (vs. 10). 

2. The “desolating sacrilege” (a false religious entity that causes desolation and which in Luke 21:20 refers to desolating armies surrounding Jerusalem) spoken of by the prophet Daniel, is at some point to be seen standing in the holy place, God’s temple (vs. 
15); 

During the “days” of the great tribulation. 

3. There is to be a “great tribulation, such as has not been from the beginning of the world until now, no, and never will be” (vs. 21). 

4. “For the sake of the elect” who would otherwise not be left alive, the “days” of the tribulation are to be “shortened” (vs. 22). 

After “those days” of the great tribulation (eschatological). 

5. “Immediately after the tribulation of those days” signs are to appear in sun, moon, and stars (vs. 29). 


6. Followed at last by the Second Coming (vss. 29, 30). 


Related Elements in Paul’s Prophecy (2 Thess 2) 


1. The second coming of Christ will not occur until the “rebellion” (the “falling away,” KJV; the “apostasy,” Greek) comes first (vs. 3). 

Prior to the “time.” 

2. “The mystery of lawlessness is already at work [in Paul’s day]” (vs. 7). 

3. The “man of lawlessness” (“man of sin,” KJV) is to be revealed (vss. 3, 8). 

4. For the time being (in Paul’s day), “he who now restrains” is preventing full development of the mystery of lawlessness and will continue to do so until he is removed “out of the way” (vs. 7). 

5. But “the man of lawlessness” will be revealed “in his time” (vs. 6). 

Later, “in his time.” 

6. “The lawless one will be revealed” (vs. 8) and the mystery of lawlessness will be developed (vs. 7). 

7. The lawless one “takes his seat in the temple of God, proclaiming himself to be God” (vs. 4). 

Probably eschatological, involving people who have already chosen to refuse the truth. 

8. The lawless one will operate “by the activity of Satan” with power and “pretended signs ... and with all wicked deception for those who ... refused to love the truth.” God sends a “strong delusion, to make them believe what is false, so that all may be con- 
demned who did not believe the truth” (vss. 9-12). 

Eschatological. 

9. The lawless one will be destroyed by Christ at His second coming (vs. 8). 


Observations 


Even a casual reading of these four lists justifies the conclusion of many commentators that the four prophecies refer to the same entity, that the beast of the “mark of the beast” is the same as the little horn of Daniel 7, the abomination of desolation of 
Matthew 24, and the “man” and “mystery” of lawlessness in 2 Thessalonians 2. 

Matthew 24 and 2 Thessalonians 2 are plainly linked to each other, with their references to an upcoming apostasy, time restraints, and the Second Coming. Both refer to something evil encroaching on God’s dwelling place (“temple,” 2 Thess 2; “holy place,” 
Matt 24). 

Daniel 7 and Revelation are plainly linked to each other, with their references to four beasts (Dan 7) and to a beast composed of the same four beasts (Rev 13), to seven heads and ten horns, to blasphemy, persecution, to encroachments on God’s highest pre- 
rogatives (His law, Dan 7; His dwelling place, Rev 13), and to the same specified time frame (“a time, two times, and half a time,” Dan 7; 42 months, Rev 13). 

That Matthew 24 is linked to Daniel is indicated expressly by Christ’s reference to the behavior of the desolating sacrilege “spoken of by the prophet Daniel.” 

All four prophecies are oriented to a time frame which extends into the end-time, and all four are concerned about a power that was to encroach on God’s unique prerogatives. 

Inasmuch as all four prophecies are linked together in significant ways and appear to overlap, we are justified by the rule of economy in seeking their target in a single entity. On this assumption, the data can reasonably be compiled into a single scenario 


something like this: 


Before the 1260 days (the 42 months, the days, the time). (1) On the head of the fourth beast, (2) after the four beasts have appeared, and (3) after ten horns have been observed, and (4) after crowns have been observed on the ten horns, an entity was to 
appear that (5) combined the attributes of all four beasts of Daniel 7 and that would also (6) constitute a movement of rank apostasy. Before it flourished it would be presaged by (7) the “mystery of iniquity,” its more robust potential being (8) restrained by an 


unnamed restrainer. 


During the 1260 days (the 42 months, the days, the time). Later, (9) with the restrainer removed, the evil entity would (10) pluck up three of the other horns, (11) receive legitimacy, power, and site of operation (“throne”) from the dragon, and (12) 
increase remarkably in size until it was notably larger than the other horns. It would even (13) assume manlike facial features, which it would use (14) to blaspheme God. It would successfully (15) claim worship for itself (16) as if it were God, even scheming to 
(17) enter God’s dwelling (His temple or sanctuary), (18) sit on God’s seat, and (19) alter God’s laws (“change the times and the law”). It would (20) horribly persecute God’s saints, killing many of them, but in God’s grace (21) its persecution would be limited to “a 


time, two times, and half atime,” or “forty-two months.” 


After the 1260 days (the 42 months, the days, the time). The termination of its days for persecution would be followed at once by (22) astronomical wonders, (23) a captivity and an intended-to-be mortal blow with a sword, and (24) the seating of the 
judgment. But (25) it’s deadly wound would heal and (26) it would be allowed one last fling at truly daunting, miracle-working deceitfulness, gathering the world to Armageddon in cooperation with the dragon and with the earth beast, which would impose 
the beast’s mark on people, and then at last (27) Christ would appear and utterly destroy it. 

We will discuss these identifying items more fully in the next section under the title, “The Beast As Roman Catholic.” 


Summary 


So far we have done little more than read the Bible reflectively. We have adhered to our interpretational principles, allowing the whole Bible to explain its parts, recognizing that the first four major prophecies of Revelation run from the prophet’s day to the 
end-time, getting help from the literary organization of Revelation, and so on. 

We have learned that the beast of the “mark of the beast” parallels the career of the little horn of the fourth beast of Daniel 7, and it was to be sponsored by the dragon of Revelation 12. It was to blaspheme, persecute, and encroach on God’s prerogatives for a 
period of 1260 days, after which it would suffer an eclipse. But it was to be revived immediately prior to its ultimate destruction at the Second Coming, and during this interval of revival it would deceive and persecute again, coerce false worship again, and 
gather people to Armageddon, while the earth beast imposed on all its followers the “mark of the beast.” 

We have learned that the mark of the beast is an end-time phenomenon of ultimate gravity. Accepting it will provoke the utmost wrath of God and will certainly keep people out of heaven. The nature of the mark is the character of people who are matured 
in rebelliousness, bent on fighting Christ, disobeying God’s commandments, blaspheming the Creator and His heavenly sanctuary, and attempting to coerce God’s true people, under pain of death, to disobey God along with them. The specific aspect of com- 


mandment breaking particularly to be noted is violation of God’s sacred sign and seal, the seventh-day Sabbath. 


Roman Catholicism and the United States 


Section Outline 
I. Introduction 
II. The Beast As Roman Catholic 
II. Rome: Chief Exponent of Sunday Observance 
IV. The United States and the Mark 
V. What Difference Does It Make? 
Introduction 


Beginning at least in the fourteenth century A.D., the sea beast of Revelation 13, the beast of the “mark of the beast,” has been perceived as Roman Catholic. Commentators who have expressed this perception have included John Purvey (Wycliffe’s associate), 


Andreas Osiander, Nikolaus von Amsdorf, Heinrich Bullinger, and Nicholas Ridley (all well-known Reformers), Sir Isaac Newton (the British scientist), Sir John Napier (the Scottish mathematician), John Cotton (the early American preacher), Timothy Dwight 
(President of Yale), and a variety of other famous persons. It was a standard perception also during the international Second Advent awakening and continues to be so among Seventh-day Adventists. It should be noted, however, that no commentator prior to 
the rise of Adventism applied the mark of the beast specifically to the Sabbath-Sunday issue. ' 

One ofour interpretational principles holds that because God is no respecter of persons (Acts 10:34), and prophecy is of no private interpretation (2 Pet 1:20), it follows that prophetic interpretations offered by Bible students in the past should not be entirely 
overlooked today. At the same time, we remember that human understanding of truth is progressive and that some aspects of Daniel’s prophecies were closed by God until the end of the 1260 days (Dan 12; Rev 10). 

The portion of the mark of the beast prophecy that was not inferred until the nineteenth century is the part dealing with Sabbath and Sunday. We will duscuss this aspect a little further on. But now we wish to examine the widely held conviction that the 
beast is Roman Catholic. 

We rightly respect this position on the basis of our seventh interpretational principle but, of course, we must examine it. 

The chief alternate views current today are the preterist, which holds that the beast was one or more Roman emperors (Nero for example), and the dispensational-futurist, which holds that the beast is a world dictator slated to appear during the “seventieth 
week” of Daniel 9. 

But neither Nero nor any other Roman emperor is known to have imposed a mark on people to get them to worship him; and fracturing the seventy weeks has been discredited elsewhere in this Daniel and Revelation series. 

If we look for other possibilities, we must be guided by our interpretational principles. Any possibility must fit the historicist stand on “a day for a year” and be located in a principal area inhabited by or having a strong impact on people who worship the true 
God. Perhaps the Islamic Ottoman Empire comes to mind. It replaced the Eastern empire in some ways similar to the way the Roman Church replaced the Western empire, and it had a great impact on the course of Christianity. But such a suggestion must be 
rejected. In no sense can Rome be described as “giving” Constantinople to the Ottomans, who fought long and hard to get it. And the Ottoman Empire, great and long-lived as it was, endured not 1260 years but less than half as many, from 1326 to 1923. 

So is the leopard-bodied sea beast Roman Catholic? Scientists characteristically begin with a hypothesis, then test it. Biblical researchers should not be denied the same method. 

We tarry with the identity of the beast not because the job has not been done well elsewhere, for it has, but in the hope of adding a few new considerations and because some people who see themselves as historicists have begun recently to question the iden- 
tification. We will confine ourselves to a few highlights in this section but provide additional data and assessments in the third section of this chapter. 


The Beast As Roman Catholic 


The Romanness of the Sea Beast 


Commentators have been right in seeing the leopard-bodied sea beast as Roman. This is first of all implicit in its relationship to the great red dragon of Revelation 12 and also in its links to the beasts and horns of Daniel 7. 

The great red dragon, which gives its power, throne, and great authority to the leopard-bodied sea beast (Rev 13:2), is the Roman Empire. To be sure, in 12:9 the dragon is introduced as “the Devil, and Satan.” But plainly it refers also to the Roman Empire, 
acting as a mask for the devil. The entity that historically “stood before the woman ... that he might devour her child when she brought it forth” (12:4) was Herod in the first instance and Pilate in the second, both operating—one as a local king, the other as a 
procurator—under the authority of the Roman Empire. 

Likewise, the little horn of Daniel 7 arose on the fourth beast, that is, as a kind of extension of the Roman Empire. And we have seen in the previous section that the little horn and the sea beast symbolize the same power or entity. 


“Rome” and “Roman” Defined 


When we read that the armies that gave Rome to the papacy were commissioned in Constantinople, it’s easy to become confused. So a brief explanation is in order. 

When the Roman Empire grew large, effective emperors found they had to travel around it extensively—attended by literally thousands of clerks, bureaucrats, soldiers, and servants, glutting the roads for miles and causing infinite consternation in the 
towns where they chose to spend the night.” 

To reduce the difficulty of governing the entire Roman Empire from a single center, the Emperor Diocletian (284-305) divided the empire into two major parts, Eastern and Western, with a separate but cooperating emperor in each part. The plan under- 
went several revisions. Nominally, the capital of the Western empire was the city of Rome, where the ancient Senate still continued to meet—but the emperor hardly ever lived there, preferring Milan, or locations in what we now call Yugoslavia and France. In 
the 400s the Western emperor normally resided in Ravenna, in northeast Italy. Under Constantine (306-337) the capital of the Eastern part of the empire became Constantinople, affectionately known as New Rome, even though the Eastern emperor often did 
not live there either. But the entire empire, though divided and hardly ever ruled from Rome, still was known as the Roman Empire. Laws proclaimed in one part were legally binding in both parts and were known as Roman laws; and an army, even when 
commissioned in Constantinople, was known as a Roman army.? 

The concept of “Rome” was not limited to either space or time. When Charlemagne came to the city of Rome for his coronation at Christmas, A.D. 800, he claimed to be the new Roman emperor, even though his capital was at Aachen in what is now known 
as western Germany. And when Charles V faced Luther at the Diet of Worms in 1521 he did so as head of the “Holy Roman Empire,” founded by Otto Lin A.D. 962. 

This brief exercise in defining terms helps us see that when the Ostrogoths eliminated the Heruls under orders from the emperor in Constantinople, they did so under Roman orders. Similarly, when General Belisarius was commissioned in Constantinople 
to eliminate the Arian Vandals in North Africa and the Arian Ostrogoths in Italy, he obeyed as a Roman general in charge of a Roman army. The great red dragon of imperial Rome did indeed give the city of Rome to the papacy. 

Our exercise also helps us see how Christians in the Middle Ages and beyond could continue to view their Christianity as “Roman.” Indeed, in one sense their church was more Roman for centuries than the empire itself, for its headquarters were almost 
always located in Rome.* 

Although the ancient Roman Empire as such long ago ceased to exist, Catholics believe that Rome continues in a vital sense in their denomination today. The Catholic Church is avowedly Roman. Its official name today, as it has been throughout most of its 
long history, is the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of Rome. Professor John L. McKenzie of the University of Notre Dame has stated clearly since the second Vatican Council, that “Roman Catholics believe that their Romanism is a reflection of the authen- 
tic Christianity of their church.”5 


Characteristics 


Of course, during the Middle Ages there was much more Romanness in the Roman Catholic Church than location, important as that was. One thinks of the pope’s dictatorial powers, similar to those of a Roman emperor. And of persecutions—actually far 
more severe than the pagan empire inflicted on Christians—that Christian Rome inflicted on persons it suspected of “heresy.” The crusades against the Cathari and the Albigenses, brutal suppression of Protestantism in the Netherlands, and the shameful 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, all come to mind. And the so-called Spanish Inquisition. Even the New Catholic Encyclopedia acknowledges that, “judged by contemporary standards, the Inquisition, especially as it developed in Spain toward the close of the 
Middle Ages, can be classified only as one of the darker chapters in the history of the Church.”° 

Particularly painful is the observation that in carrying out its persecutions Catholic Rome as late as the twelfth century adopted from pagan Rome the practice of judicial torture. 

Under the empire, Roman civil law (jus civile) allowed suspects to be tortured in court in order to get them to confess their assumed crimes. In contrast with the Western standard today, until proved guilty a person is to be considered innocent. Romans 
assumed that an accused person was probably guilty—thus judicial torture was a reasonable part of the punishment. 

The invading Germanic tribes held the modern Western position, innocent till proved guilty.” But when volumes of the old Roman civil law were rediscovered in the 1200s, the Roman Church almost immediately approved judicial torture of suspected 
heretics. 

As the New Catholic Encyclopedia reports, 


Under the influence of Germanic customs and concepts, torture was little used from the 9th to the 12th centuries, but with the revival of Roman law the practice [of torture] was reestablished in the 12th century.... In 1252 [Pope] Innocent IV sanctioned the infliction of torture by 
the civil authorities upon heretics, and torture came to have a recognized place in the procedure of the inquisitorial courts.® 


Thus in the most brutal and non-Christian aspect of its medieval activity, the Roman Church was a direct and dynamic descendant of the Roman Empire. 

Judicial torture was not the only aspect of the church’s Romanlike cruelty. During persecutions, pogroms, and other punishments instigated or approved by the Roman Church, people might be hung from their feet so their torsos could be sawn down the 
middle from groin to scalp. Others might be slowly pierced through by spikes inside the Iron Maiden of Nuremberg. There were many ghoulish tools of cruelty—and an estimated two, three, or even four million victims. Eighty-five percent of the victims are 
believed to have been women, excruciatingly done to death with the red hot pincers, the breast ripper, the expandable vaginal pear, and other devices.’ 

So the Roman Church fulfilled the prophecy about “making war on the saints.” It also fulfilled the one about uttering haughty and blasphemous words. One well-known example will suffice, as historicist works on prophecy provide many others. At the 
Fifth Lateran Council in 1512, just before the Reformation began, Christopher Marcellus addressed Pope Julius II, “Thou art the Shepherd, thou art the Physician, thou art the Governor, thou art the Husbandman, finally, thou art another God on earth (tu enim 
pastor, ... tu denique alter Deus in terris).” His words are preserved in a major Catholic historical collection.'° 

The Catholic Church also fulfilled the prophecy about thinking to change the times and the law. But now we must look at the beginning and ending dates for the 1260 years. 


The 1260 Days 


The Seventh-day Adventist position, like that of the Millerite Adventists before them, is that the 1260 days of prophecy were fulfilled between 538 and 1798, or between approximately those dates. We need to ask, Is there really a basis for the familiar 
Seventh-day Adventist understanding of 538 and 1798? 

The question is important not only because Seventh-day Adventists emphasize the 1260 days but also because the 1260 days are mentioned in Scripture not once or twice but seven times. Three times they appear as “a time, two times [or ‘times,’ Rev 12:14], 
and half a time” (Dan 7:25; 12:7); twice they appear as “forty-two months” (Rev 11:2; 13:5); and twice, simply as “one thousand two hundred and sixty days” (Rev 11:3; 12:6). 


The Year 538 


We read again, in scene 4 (13:1-4), that the dragon (in this case, the Roman Empire) gave to the leopard-bodied sea beast “his power and his throne and great authority.” 

We note the location of the crowns when the great red dragon gave these elements of authority to the beast. The dragon had crowns on its seven heads and none on its ten horns; the beast, however, had crowns on its ten horns and none on its seven heads. 
Thus the arrival of the sea beast in Revelation 13 announced a departure from the era of the Roman Empire and an entrance into the era of the invading tribes. Whereas Revelation 12 began with the birth of Jesus, Revelation 13 begins around A.D. 476. 

In Daniel 7:24 Daniel did not become aware of the little horn that represented Catholic Rome until after the ten horns were in place; and he observed that the little horn arose “out of this kingdom,” that is, out of the fourth beast-kingdom, imperial Rome: 

After the ten horns (the invading Germanic tribes) were essentially in place (that is, after 476, the nominal date for the fall of Western Rome),” the little horn (Catholic Christianity) took on great power; as it did so, three of the other horns (three of the 
invading tribes) were plucked up. 

A “throne” is an obvious symbol of authority. Inasmuch as this passage already contains the words “power” and “authority,” we expect the term in this instance to convey a more literal meaning. Basically, a throne is a place where an important person sits. 
Other ancient words for “throne” are the Greek cathedra, used for a bishop’s throne, and the Latin sedes, which shows up in English as “see.” In the Catholic church, the building in which a bishop’s throne (or cathedra) is located is called a “cathedral.” The city in 
which a cathedral is located is called a “see.” 

The ultimate see in Catholicism is the Holy See, the city where the throne of the bishop of Rome, the pope, is located. This is the city of Rome, which for many centuries was wholly under the pope’s control. Since the 1929 Treaty of the Lateran with Italy, the 
pope’s see has been confined to Vatican City, but this 108.7 acre tract lies on Vatican Hill, wholly within the city of Rome. 

So how did the dragon, the Roman Empire, give its power, its authority, and the place ofits rulership (its “throne,” or see, or city) to the Roman Church? And when did it do so? 

We have already noted that Emperors rarely lived in Rome—even though Rome remained the nominal capital of the empire. The Senate continued to meet there until at least 538, and the place was regarded with mystical reverence as the Eternal City. By 
living elsewhere, the Emperors allowed a capable pope to become the most visible leader in the city. 

In addition, several emperors offered specific elements of authority to the papacy. For example, when Bishop Hilary of Aries (in what we call France today) refused to obey a command issued by Pope Leo I (440-461), Pope Leo persuaded the Roman Emperor 


Valentinian III (425-455) to issue a decree requiring governors of provinces to enforce the Pope’s commands: 


Nothing shall be attempted by the Gallican bishops, or by those of any other province, contrary to the ancient custom, without the authority of the venerable pope of the Eternal City. But whatsoever the authority of the Apostolic See has enacted, or shall enact, let that be held 
as law for all. So that if any bishop summoned before the pope of Rome shall neglect to attend, let him be compelled to appear by the governor of the province. '3 


There was another factor influencing the future, the estates in Italy, France, and north Africa which various emperors and Roman nobles bestowed on the pope. Income from these estates enabled popes to provide significant welfare benefits to the poor in 
times of distress, thereby considerably increasing their own popularity and influence. 

Thus even before 476 the Roman Empire (the dragon) had been preparing the way for the transfer of power, throne, and great authority to the Catholic Church (the beast). 

Nevertheless, in 476 the pope did not immediately come into undisputed possession of Rome. At first a mixture of tribes controlled the area, led by Odovacar, a member of the Herul tribe. By 493 the Ostrogoths, acting under orders from the Catholic 
Roman Emperor Zeno, headquartered in Constantinople, neutralized the Arian Heruls and their allies (the first of the three horns to be uprooted) and placed themselves in charge of Italy. But the Ostrogoths themselves were Arian. 

The Ostrogoths were kind to the Catholics most of the time, but not always. When the Burgundian tribe (located in what we call France today) became Catholic and began persecuting local Arians, Theodoric punished them severely, killing some of them 
and taking away a number of their churches.'4 And in 526, when the Eastern Emperor, Justin, a Catholic, was persecuting Arians in his part of the empire, King Theodoric bundled off Pope John I to Constantinople, charging him to persuade Justin to stop the 
persecution. When the pope returned to Italy only partially successful, Theodoric angrily humiliated him and kept him in exile at Ravenna, until he died a short time later.'5 

Thus far the dragon had not yet delivered Rome into the pope’s hands. But Eastern Emperor Justinian (527-565), a devout Catholic and nephew of Justin I, sent his General Belisarius from Constantinople with a Roman army to eliminate the Arian Vandals 
in North Africa. By 534 that job was done and the second horn was uprooted. “The Vandals disappeared like a mist.”' Then Justinian ordered Belisarius to enter Italy and wipe out the third horn, the Arian Ostrogoths. 

The Ostrogoths made a strategic retreat. As Belisarius and his small army entered Rome in December 536 by one gate, the Ostrogothic garrison guarding the city marched out by a different gate. 

But soon the Ostrogothic army arrived, in great numbers. Thus as late as the end of 537, Belisarius’s army was dramatically outnumbered by the Ostrogoths and was, in fact, held captive within the city of Rome, besieged by the Ostrogoths they had come to 
conquer. However, disease and inadequate generalship decimated the Goths, while brilliance and daring aided Belisarius. In the spring of 538 the Gothic army, largely demoralized, withdrew from Rome, its numbers adequate to cause considerable damage to 
Italy over the next several years but very greatly reduced “from tens of thousands to a few men, survivors who had” suffered the ravages both of the pestilence and of the enemy.'” When Belisarius was recalled to Constantinople, the tattered Goths, in the 
absence of imperial troops, attempted to reconquer Italy. But upon the reappearance of an imperial army in 551, this time led by Narses, the real Gothic weakness became apparent In 553 the Ostrogoths, decisively defeated in 538, finally ceased to exist as a 
tribe.’ 

The turning point for the history of Rome came in 538, when the Catholic army of the Roman Empire drove the fatally enfeebled Arian Ostrogoths away from the “Eternal City.”’? In the famous words of Thomas Hodgkin’s multi-volume work, Italy and Her 
Invaders,”° the calamitous defeat in 538 “dug” the “grave of the Gothic monarchy in Italy.” Anticipating the inevitable termination of Ostrogothic control already in 537, Justinian had appointed a praetorian prefect to govern the peninsula.” 

By 538, therefore, the stipulations of prophecy had been met and the prophetic 1260 years could begin. The ten horns were in place and crowned; three of them had subsequently been uprooted, and the great red dragon of Revelation 12 and 13 had effec- 
tively handed over to the leopard-bodied sea beast its power, seat, and great authority. 


1798 and the Mortal Wound 


Whenever Seventh-day Adventists think of the close of the 1260 days, they recall that on February 15, 1798, twelve hundred and sixty years after 538, the pope was taken into captivity by a French military unit. It happened as Revelation had foretold, with 
remarkable accuracy. “One of its heads seemed to have a mortal wound” (13:3). 

In verse 10 we find a prophetic proverb that specifies the nature of the mortal wound; it would involve a “sword” (military action) and a “captivity”: “If any one is to be taken captive, to captivity he goes; if any one slays with the sword, with the sword must he 
be slain” (13:10). 

During the French Revolution, under orders from the revolutionary French government, General Alexander Berthier issued a proclamation in Rome on February 15, 1798, informing Pope Pius VI and the people of Rome that the pope should no longer “exer- 
cise any function.” *? 

General Berthier was carrying out an order issued by the central French government. When the armies of France were enjoying victories in Italy in 1797, Napoleon received a communication from the Directory dated 13 Pluvidése of the year V, signed by La 
Revelliére-Lépeaux, Barras, and Reubell, saying that “the Roman religion [italics supplied] would always be the irreconcilable enemy of the Republic.” It must be struck in France; but “there is one thing more essential, to the attainment of the end desired, and 
that is to destroy, if possible, the centre of unity of the Roman Church; and it is for you [Napoleon] ... to realize this aim if you consider it practicable.”*3 

How the pope was arrested while celebrating the twenty-third anniversary of his coronation, then hurried off to one place after another; and how he died in exile a year or so later, his body left lying around for some time unburied, has often been told. And 
it is none the less an impressive fulfillment of prophecy for the retelling of it. 


Summary 


We conclude that evidence is abundant that the leopard-bodied sea beast of Revelation 13 is Roman Catholic. It appeared as Western Rome was passing away. It received legitimacy, authority, and capital seat from the Roman Empire. It experienced the spe- 
cific events prophesied to mark the beginning and ending of a unique 1260 year career. And during its 1260 years it manifested the blaspheming and persecuting character traits specifically foreseen. 

More can be said about the full meaning of 538 and 1798; the matter is addressed again in the third section of this chapter, “Some Questions Answered.” But now we will examine the question whether Roman Catholicism has fulfilled the little-horn 
prophecy about changing the times and the law. 


Rome: Chief Exponent of Sunday Observance 


In our search to understand the mark of the beast, we have been led to identify the leopard-bodied sea beast (the beast of the “mark of the beast”) with the little horn of Daniel 7 and to identify both the beast and the little horn as “Roman Catholic.” We have 
not completed the identification, however. We have left until now a discussion of the phrase, “[he] shall think to change the times and the law” (Dan 7:25). 

This phrase, “[he] shall think to change the times and the law,” though spoken about the little horn, applies equally to the sea beast, inasmuch as the little horn and the sea beast constitute the same entity. The sea beast is hostile to God’s law. This is evident 
from the general message of Vision IV, the great controversy division (Rev 12—14), in which the prophecy of the sea beast occurs. God’s true people, those who do not submit to the dragon and who do not receive the mark of the beast, are described twice, in 12:17 
and 14:12, as commandment keepers, implying that the beast is a commandment breaker. Additionally, the great controversy division is introduced with a sanctuary scene (11:19) that calls attention to God’s temple, His heavenly dwelling, containing the ark of 
God and the Ten Commandments. This introductory scene prepares us to perceive an attack on God’s law when we read in 13:6, “it opened its mouth to utter blasphemies against God, blaspheming his name and his dwelling.”*4 

Is it conceivable that a Christian church could openly advocate disobedience to the Ten Commandments? The Catholic Church does not normally teach people to commit adultery or murder. On the other hand, it is common knowledge that the Catholic 
Church boldly claims to have changed the Sabbath commandment; and its attitude toward the Sabbath is especially significant in view of our earlier study that the mark of the beast is the opposite of the seal of God, and that the seal of God has to do with Sab- 
bath-keeping. 

But almost all Christian churches for centuries have preferred Sunday to the Sabbath. Is there evidence that the Roman Catholic Church has in the past played an outstanding role in coercively favoring Sunday at the expense of the Sabbath? 


The Ancient Churches 


We consider first the place of the Catholic Church among the other ancient churches of Christendom. 

In the sixth century, the century in which 538 fell, in addition to the Western Roman (or Roman Catholic) Church, we find the North African Church, we find the Egyptian or Coptic Church, the Ethiopian Church, the Armenian Church, the Nestorian 
Church, and the Greek-speaking Eastern branch of the Catholic Church (which in time became the Greek Orthodox Church). Of these churches, the Roman Catholic Church was in early times—and remained for centuries—the most conspicuous in coercive 
advocacy of Sunday and coercive denigration of the Sabbath. 


But Rome’s unique role regarding Sabbath and Sunday was not evident until near the end of the second century. 


Survey of Early Statements and Conditions 


To view the role of the Roman Church in true perspective, it is helpful to go back at least to the second century (the A.D. 100s). We have space to examine only a portion of the available evidence, the totality of which shows convincingly that even in the sec- 
ond and third centuries the Sabbath was already generally lost sight of, and that Sunday was already widely celebrated. This rejection of the Sabbath in favor of Sunday was not confined to Rome—nor to Alexandria and Rome—despite a widespread impression 
among seventh-day Sabbatarians today that this was the case.*5 

Examination of the literature from the second and early third centuries reveals that essentially the same Sabbath and Sunday theology was taught all around the Roman Empire at that time. Sunday was honored in recognition of the resurrection of Christ, 


and Sabbath was downgraded as applicable only to Jews, not to Christian Gentiles. 


Justin Martyr (ca. 100-165). It is well known among Sabbatarians that in the middle of the second century Justin reported in his First Apology, “Sunday is the day on which we all hold our common assembly.”?° However Justin was a well-traveled person, 


whose report may not represent practices in Rome alone.’” Internal evidence provides an approximate date of around 150. We quote now from his First Apology , chapter 67: 


And on the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets are read.... Sunday is the day on which we all hold our common assembly, because it is the first day on which God 
... made the world; and Jesus Christ on the same day rose from the dead. For He was crucified on the day before that of Saturn; and on the day after that of Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, having appeared to His apostles and disciples, He taught them these things, which we 
have submitted to you also for your consideration. 


Justin here He gives the reasons for meeting on Sunday as he understands them, namely that God began His work of creation on Sunday and Christ rose from the dead on Sunday. He identifies Sunday carefully as “the day after that of Saturn” (Saturday). He 
says that “all Christians who live in cities or in the country” gather for their common assembly on Sunday. He does not say that only those who live in Rome do so. He says that “Sunday is the day” on which they meet, not one of the days. 

As for the Sabbath, Justin felt no obligation to observe it, even though he considered himself a commandment keeper.”® The elderly Christian who converted him had told him not to change his manner of life on the Sabbath.” In any case the Sabbath was 
not needed by Gentiles, who had been converted. It was given only to the Jews, on account of their stubbornness and the hardness of hearts. To the Jewish rabbi, Trypho, Justin said, apparently while in the city of Ephesus, “We [Christians] too would observe 
the fleshly circumcision, and the Sabbaths, ... if we did not know for what reason they were enjoined you [Jews],—namely, on account of your transgressions and the hardness of your hearts.”3° 
Sunday observance, to the detriment of Sabbath observance, was well established and widespread by the middle of the second century. 


Irenaeus (fl. ca. 175-ca. 195). In Gaul (France) we encounter Ireneaus, who came from near Ephesus around A.D. 180 to replace a bishop in Gaul who had just been martyred. As Irenaeus took up his new work, he found many Gnostic Christians upsetting 
his churches. To oppose them, he wrote a sizable volume on many aspects of the Christian faith.3" 

On the Sabbath question, Irenaeus insisted that the Gnostics were wrong when they argued that Jesus broke the Sabbath. Irenaeus explained that Jesus did not break the Sabbath when He healed people on that day.3? Irenaeus emphasized this point so 
strongly that he sounded like a Sabbathkeeper himself. Not so, for he pointed out that Jesus kept the Sabbath “Jerusalem being as yet in safety.”>3 Irenaeus meant by this that it was right for Jesus to keep the Sabbath as long as the Jerusalem Temple was still 
standing; but once the temple was destroyed (as it was in A.D. 70), the law of the Sabbath was terminated. Since then, Christians have not needed to be told to “keep one day idle,” because they worship God in their hearts every day.34 

Irenaeus spoke of three kinds of law: one to be obeyed by all, another for Jews until the fall of Jerusalem, and another applicable to no one. But—incredible as this may sound—Irenaeus taught that the Sabbath commandment was not a part of the Decalogue, 
the only one of the three kinds of law that people still need to keep; therefore, no one needs to keep the literal Sabbath. 


Theophilus of Antioch (late second century). A contemporary of Irenaeus, but resident of the Levant, he taught a view of the Sabbath similar to that of Irenaeus, even omitting the Sabbath from the decalogue. 


Tertullian (c. 160/70-c. 215/20). In the Roman colony of Carthage, North Africa (near modern Tunis), near A.D. 200, the brilliant lawyer and Christian layman, Tertullian, defended Jesus against the Gnostics, as Irenaeus did. Like Irenaeus, Tertullian 
insisted that Jesus kept the Sabbath and did not break it. 


He [Jesus] maintained the Sabbath as His own institution.... Thus Christ did not at all rescind the Sabbath; He kept the law thereof, while imparting to the Sabbath-day itself, which from the beginning had been consecrated by the benediction of the Father, an additional sanc- 
tity by His own beneficent action. For He furnished to this day divine safeguards.35 


To prove that Jesus did not break the Sabbath, Tertullian quoted Matthew 5:17, “Iam not come to destroy [the law], but to fulfil” (KJV). 

Is it possible that Tertullian was a Sabbathkeeper? 

Not at all! For he proceeded at once to say that the Sabbath was abolished. It was not abolished by some New Testament God distinct from the Old Testament Creator God, as the Gnostics argued. But it was abolished. It was abolished by the one true God—by 
the very same Creator God of both Testaments who made the Sabbath in the first place. 


The abolition of the ancient law we fully admit, and hold that it actually proceeds from the dispensation of the Creator.3° 
Instead of the Sabbath, Tertullian favored Sunday, which, like most other Christians, he sometimes called “the Lord’s day” and at other times called “the eighth day” (the day after the seventh). 


We count fasting or kneeling in worship on the Lord’s day to be unlawful.37 
To the heathens each festive day occurs but once annually: you [Christians] have a festive day every eighth day.3° 


Ignatius (ca. 98/117). The statement by Bishop Ignatius of Antioch (Syria) dated as early as 115, the familiar one about “no longer sabbatizing but living according to the Lord’s day/life,” can be seen as a statement in opposition to the Sabbath.3° Incredible as 
the thought may appear at first glance, Ignatius probably was saying that the Sabbath was rejected even by the Old Testament prophets!#° 


Origen (ca. 185-ca. 254). Christians in Alexandria (Egypt) favored allegorizing, and in the early third century Origen, teacher at the catechetical school there, was a prince of allegorizers. Later he carried his talent to Caesarea. In one of his more elaborate 
allegorizations, Origen once described true Sabbathkeeping in terms that make him appear to have been a Sabbathkeeper himself. 


If you lay aside all secular work and keep away from all mundane things and do only spiritual works, attend church, pay attention to the divine lecture and literature, ... and look not at present visible things but only at invisible and future things—that is the right observance of 
the Christian Sabbath.”4 


But Origen was allegorizing, describing a lifestyle rather than a weekly observance. 
In his apology, Against Celsus (Contra Celsum), Origen said explicitly that Christ Himself abandoned “physical circumcision, and a literal sabbath.” However, for the sake of believers who need “days” because they have not yet matured into a full spiritual 
lifestyle, Christians, instead of Sabbath, observe the Lord’s day and Preparation day*” weekly and Passover and Pentecost annually.*? 


Sabbathkeepers, widespread. The evidence does not, however, indicate that no one at all observed the true Sabbath in the second and third centuries. 

Justin knew of some Jewish and even some Gentile Christians who observed the Sabbath.*4 Tertullian knew a “certain few” people who annoyed him by standing joyously for prayer on Sabbath, the way everyone did on Sunday.*5 And we may assume that 
the anti-Sabbath comments made by Barnabas in Alexandria,‘° by Ignatius to the Magnesians,‘7 and later by Clement of Alexandria*® and Victorinus of Pettau4? imply the existence in local areas of observers of the true Sabbath in the second and third cen- 
turies. 

Nonetheless, the evidence indicates that a majority of the Christians in the large centers gave up the Sabbath very early. 

Robert M. Johnston has shown us, in fact, that some rabbis jealously insisted that Gentiles ought not to keep the Sabbath. For example, Rabbi Jose ben Hanina said, “A non-Jew who observes the Sabbath whilst he is uncircumcised incurs liability for the pun- 
ishment of death. Why? Because non-Jews were not commanded concerning it.”°° 

The Sabbath, the rabbis said, was a sign of the union between God and the Jews, so for a Gentile to keep it would be like an intruder thrusting himself between a king and his queen. 


Summary of second/third century data. Examination of the Christian literature that has come down to us from the second and early third centuries (that is, examination of far more examples than we have had space for here) suggests that essentially the 


same Sabbath and Sunday theology was taught all around the Roman Empire at that time. Sunday was honored in recognition of the resurrection of Christ, and Sabbath was downgraded as applicable only to the Jews and nonapplicable to Christian Gentiles. 


Constantine’s First Sunday Law 
Constantine and his sons issued several Sunday laws, the first of which has become justly famous. Issued March 7, 321, it read: 


All judges and city people and the craftsmen shall rest upon the venerable Day of the Sun. Country people, however, may freely attend to the cultivation of the fields, because it frequently happens that no other days are better adapted for planting the grain in the furrows or 
the vines in trenches. So that the advantage given by heavenly providence may not for the occasion ofa short time perish. 


It has often been noted that this was a secular rather than a religious law, and rightly so. Examination reveals, further, that it directly affected only a small percentage of the population. Aimed at city people, it specifically exempted farmers and 
villagers—and most people at the time were farmers and villagers. 


Sabbath Revival 


Documents that have come down to us from the middle and later parts of the fourth century, the same century as Constantine’s first Sunday law, represent a change in attitude to the Sabbath. Christian writings now express joy in the Sabbath and view the 
Sabbath as a special day second only to Sunday. The change in attitude toward the Sabbath is remarkable. 

Surprising as it may sound, the Council of Laodicea, which around 360 forbade idleness on the Sabbath, was part of the process whereby the Sabbath underwent a revival. That very same Council required the gospels to be read and the Lord’s supper to be 
celebrated on Sabbath. The influence of this council was long lasting. 


The Apostolic constitutions. About this same time (375?) the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, a highly influential document, taught that “solemn assemblies” were to be held on both Sabbath and Sunday. It called on employers to allow their servants 
time to attend these solemn assemblies on both Sabbath and Sunday. While insisting that the Sabbath was not a day for idleness, the Apostolic Constitutions held that the Ten Commandments demand observance of the Sabbath®’—a far cry from Justin and Ire- 
naeus in the second century and Tertullian in the early third, each of whom found ways to neutralize the Sabbath of the Ten Commandments. 

In Constantinople in 336, Christians assembled in church on Sunday." But by the end of the century, the Christians in Constantinople assembled on both Sabbath and Sunday.* In Asia Minor, Gregory of Nyssa called the Sabbaths and the Lord’s days “sis- 
ters.”55 And in Pontus around 400, Asterius of Amasea spoke of Sabbath and Sunday as a “team” of “mothers” and “nurses” who gather the people together for instruction.5° 


The Lausiac history. The revived respect for the Sabbath is clear in The Lausiac History, written by Palladius after he traveled from Palestine in 388 and spent 12 years living among the monks in Egypt. He found monks observing both Sabbath and Sunday. 
Some celebrated communion on Sabbaths and Sundays. Some monks spent the five days alone, congregating for worship only on Sabbaths and Sundays. And two monks in different places fasted five days a week, enjoying food only on Sabbaths and Sundays.5” 
(Augustine said in 396 that many monks in monasteries ate only on Sabbaths and Sundays.>° Palladius’s observations are important, for the revival of interest in the Sabbath that begins around the middle of the fourth century coincides with the spread of 
monasticism out of Egypt about that same time. 


Epiphanius (ca. 315-403). This bishop of Salamis rejoiced in his Panarion that a sabbatic lifestyle had replaced literal Sabbath observance.‘ This concept, that a new life-style replaces literal Sabbath observance, was held by many early writers, including 
Justin, Irenaeus, and Tertullian, whose names we have mentioned.®° Nevertheless, when Epiphanius had occasion to mention the Sabbath again somewhat later, he noted that by this time “in a few places” some Christians were actually assembling on the lit- 
eral Sabbath. 


Socrates (b. ca. 380). Half a century later Christian meetings on Sabbath were so widespread that around A.D. 440 Socrates of Constantinople could report that “although all churches throughout the world celebrate the sacred mysteries on the sabbath of 
every week, yet the Christians at Alexandria and at Rome, on account of some ancient tradition, have ceased to do this [Greek: do not do this].”° 

This statement by Socrates has often been interpreted to mean that Sabbathkeeping had continued without a break since the time of Christ. Actually the statement is not addressing keeping the Sabbath holy, but celebrating the Lord’s Supper (the “sacred 
mysteries”) by priests on the Sabbath. This observance of the Lord’s Supper on Sabbath was in harmony with the vote taken at the Council of Laodicea, but in contrast to the noncelebration of the Lord’s Supper on Sabbath in the second and third centuries. 
What Socrates’ statement illustrates is a revival of interest in the Sabbath. 

Many factors contributed to this interest in the Sabbath, one of which appears to have been the spread of monasticism from Egypt in the late 300s and early 400s which we mentioned. It is notable that the existence of Sabbath-and-Sunday lectionaries (col- 
lections of Bible selections for use in monasteries) is attested only from the fourth century onward. It is notable, too, that in Western Europe, it was Cassian, a monk, who around 415-430 unsuccessfully advocated some kind of Sabbath observance along with 


Sunday. 


General summary. We summarize before proceeding. Sunday observance and Sabbath rejection were not characteristic of the Roman Church alone in the early centuries; they were characteristic of the state of Christianity at the time. This observation is in 
harmony with Paul’s statement in 2 Thessalonians 2:7 that the mystery of iniquity (or “lawlessness”) was already at work even in the middle of the first century. 


We have also taken note of evidence for a revival of the Sabbath beginning in the fourth century, coinciding with the spread of monasticism out of Egypt. 


Rome and the Sabbath 


We have been tracing the general history of Sabbath and Sunday in the Christian churches of the first five centuries. Now we will see how the attitude of the “Roman Church,” the Catholic Church in Western Europe, differed from that of the other principal 
churches among which Christianity came to be divided. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries, the Sabbath was respected alongside Sunday in the Coptic, Ethiopian, Armenian, and Greek-speaking churches. The North African Church also honored it with optional preaching on that day.®3 But the North African 
Church was destroyed by the Muslim invasion of the seventh century. The Armenian Church clung loyally to the Sabbath for centuries,°4 the Coptic Church observes it in some form even today, and the Nestorian Church, which by exception did not accept the 
Sabbath—these too were overrun by the Muslims. Although they were permitted by their Muslim overlords to continue to exist, they became stereotyped and weak. The Greek-speaking church celebrated the Sabbath along with Sunday for many centuries and 
still observes it in certain ways; however, Islam overran much ofits broad territory (modern Turkey, and the Balkans, but not Greece) and conquered Constantinople in 1453. 

So the church that remained the most dynamic of all the churches was the church of the Roman West, and it was this Roman Church which, during the 1260 years, most conspicuously opposed the Sabbath,°5 enforcing Sunday in its place. The Roman Church 
became the authentic fulfillment of the little horn of Daniel 7 and of the sea beast of Revelation 13. In addition to fulfilling other specifications of prophecy, it did more than the other churches to “think to change the times and the law” and to “blaspheme God’s 
dwelling.” The Roman Church was characterized, marked, by a coercive attitude favoring Sunday and opposing the Sabbath. 


Against the Quartodecimans. To follow characteristic developments in the Roman Church, we observe that the Roman Church’s potential for coercive endorsement of Sunday appeared very early, indeed, before the end of the second century, when Victor 
I, bishop of Rome, became irritated by the so-called Quartodecimans (“Fourteenthers”). The Quartodecimans, who lived in and near Ephesus, observed Easter on Passover day, the 14th of the Jewish month Nisan, regardless of the day of the week on which it 
fell. Rome wanted Easter celebrated exclusively on a Sunday. 

This much is generally known. What is not so widely recognized is that in its preference for celebrating Easter on Sunday, the church of Rome was little different from many of the other city churches. 

When preparing to launch his attack against the Quartodecimans, Bishop Victor of Rome conducted a poll of the pastors of the main city churches in the Roman Empire. Eusebius, the famous church historian, tells us that Victor received replies in favor of 
the Sunday Easter from the bishops of Caesarea, Jerusalem, Corinth, Gaul, Osrhoene, and the various bishops in Pontus, along with, he says, “a good many others.” Later in his account, Eusebius refers to additional bishops, those in Tyre, Ptolemais, and 
Alexandria, who also favored the Sunday Easter. Thus we conclude that around A.D. 190 virtually all known congregations, excepting only the Quartodeciman congregations in the province of Asia, were in the custom of celebrating Easter on Sunday. It is inac- 
curate to assume Rome was the only church to observe Easter on Sunday. 

But—and the “but” is most important—the only church that excommunicated the Quartodecimans for their nonobservance of the Sunday Easter, was the church in Rome. 

After Bishop Victor of Rome excommunicated the Quartodecimans, he was rebuked by several of the other bishops. The rebuke sent to him by Irenaeus of Gaul is preserved for us by Eusebius. Irenaeus and these other bishops all observed Easter Sunday; but 
they differed from Rome ina crucial respect. They did not want to persecute the Quartodecimans the way the Roman Christians did. 

Here is a beginning of Rome’s characteristic coercive preference for Sunday. 


The Roman Sabbath fast. Around the year 200, shortly after the Quartodeciman controversy, the church of Rome began to enforce a Sabbath fast.°° 

This Sabbath fast, which was probably not a complete fast but may have forbidden wine and anything made of grain and oil, like bread, was a continuation of the regular Friday half-fast which many Christians at the time were observing all around the 
Empire. Being a fast, it prevented the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Once again, as in the Quartodeciman controversy, most other churches refused to go along with this Roman innovation. Indeed, practically the only churches which ever observed Rome’s Sabbath fast were the churches located in Western Europe. And for 
some time not all even of these Western congregations observed it. The large city congregation in Milan, for example, capitulated to the Roman Church in this regard only after many years of struggle. 

Already Rome was playing its prophetic role as principal coercive proponent of Sunday and opponent of the Sabbath. 


Resistance to Sabbath revival. In the fourth century, as Sabbath observance spread along with monasticism from Egypt to other parts of the Roman world, the Christians in Western Europe were conspicuous for not adopting the concept. We have men- 
tioned that the monk Cassian tried in vain to introduce a kind of Sabbath observance in southern France. 

More recently The Convert’s Catechism? has been widely quoted for its statement that the Catholic Church at the Council of Laodicea around 360 transferred the solemnity of the day from Sabbath to Sunday. 

Altogether, the synod of Laodicea passed four canons dealing with the Sabbath question. Canon 16 required the Gospels to be read on Sabbath, and Canons 49 and 51 required that during Lent the Lord’s Supper was to be celebrated on Sabbath as well as 
Sunday, and only on those two days. 


LAODICEA, CANON 16.—The Gospels are to be read on Sabbath, with the other Scriptures [apparently at Communion services; see canon 49, below]. 

LAODICEA, CANON 29.—Christians must not judaize by resting on the Sabbath, but must work on that day, rather honoring the Lord’s Day; and, if they can, resting then as Christians. But if any shall be found to be judaizers, let them be anathema from Christ. 
LAODICEA, CANON 49.—During Lent, the Bread must not be offered except on the Sabbath Day and on the Lord’s Day only. 

LAODICEA, CANON 51.—The nativities of Martyrs [actually, the death days, on which martyrs were considered to have been born to eternal life] are not to be celebrated in Lent, but commemorations of the holy Martyrs are to be made on the Sabbaths and Lord’s days. 


Canon 29 is very strong in its opposition to complete rest on the Sabbath. It can be explained only on the basis that by A.D. 360 the Sabbath had long since slipped out of view as a day of complete rest for most Christians; yet we can rightly infer that some 
people were still resting on the Sabbath, or the council would have felt no reason to enact the rule against doing so. Because Laodicea is in the Eastern part of the Roman Empire, this canon reveals that Eastern (as well as Western) Christians opposed the Sab- 
bath, at least to some extent. But the other three canons reveal a respect for the Sabbath in the East. Canons 16, 49, and 51 require the Gospels to be read (at church services) on the Sabbath, and the Lord’s Supper to be celebrated on Sabbath even during Lent. 

That famous claim in The Convert’s Catechism that at the Council of Laodicea the Catholic Church changed the solemnity from Sabbath to Sunday is remarkable as a claim, but as history it is flawed. 

As we have seen, the Council of Laodicea was not a Western council; it was a local Eastern, Greek-speaking synod at which, so far as we know, Rome had no voice. 

For another thing, the Roman Catholic West refused to heed one of the canons in question passed by the Council of Laodicea. The requirement that the Lord’s Supper be celebrated on Sabbath was ignored in Rome until after 1054, seven hundred years after 
the Laodicean Council! This helps illuminate Socrates’ statement that the sacred mysteries were observed in all the churches (around A.D. 440) except at Alexandria and Rome. 

In 381, some twenty years or so after the Laodicean Council, Roman delegates were present at the First Council of Constantinople, where they took part with a large number of delegates from other churches in approving the many canons of Laodicea along 
with attending to many other items of business. And over the centuries, beginning perhaps 200 years later, the canon about not working on Sunday was invoked in various places in the West against people who wanted to refrain from working on Sabbath. 
But the Council of Laodicea was not quite the Roman Catholic watershed some have at times thought it to have been. In any case, the Western church simply ignored the canon of Laodicea which required the Lord’s Supper to be celebrated on Sabbath. 

Some three centuries after the Council of Laodicea (that is, in 692) the important Quinisext Council met in Constantinople. This Eastern council complained about the continuing Roman practice of fasting on Sabbath. In fact, it passed a canon attempting to 
persuade the Romans to drop the practice and take their regular meals on Sabbath, just as Eastern Christians did. 


QUINISEXT, CANON 55.—Since we understand that in the city of the Romans, in the holy fast of Lent they fast on the Saturdays [Greek: Sabbaths], contrary to the ecclesiastical observance which is traditional, it seemed good to the holy synod [the Quinisext Council itself] that 
also in the Church of the Romans the canon shall immovably stand fast which says: “If any cleric shall be found to fast on a Sunday or Saturday (except on one occasion only [the Sabbath before Easter Sunday]) he is to be deposed; and if he is a layman he shall be cut off.”°9 


An ancient scholar commented ruefully, “The synod took in hand to correct this failing of the Latins; but until this time they have arrogantly remained in their pertinacity, and so remain today.”7° 


Re-Catholicizing of the West 


The tribes that invaded the Roman Empire in the fifth century were either pagan or, if Christian, of the Arian variety. The three “horns” that were “uprooted,” the Heruls, Vandals, and Ostrogoths, were Arian. Over an extensive period, the surviving tribes 
ultimately turned Catholic. The Salian Franks began the process by accepting Catholicism in 496. 


Council of Orleans, 538. So what do we find happening to Sabbath and Sunday in newly Catholicized France? In 538, the year when the “grave” of the Ostrogoths was “dug” at Rome and the 1260 years began, a well attended church council in Orleans 
passed its Canon 28, a regulation which forbade complete rest on the Lord’s day (indicating that some people in France were already advocating a sabbatic Sunday) but which required abstinence from heavy farm work—plowing, harvesting, pruning, attending 
to hedges, etc.—on Sunday to provide freedom for people to attend church. We quote from Hefele’s abbreviated paraphrase.”* 


ORLEANS, CANON 28.—It is a Jewish superstition that it is unlawful to ride or drive on Sunday [Latin, Lord’s day] or do anything for the decoration of house or person. But field labours are forbidden, so that people may be able to come to church and worship. If anyone acts oth- 
erwise, he is to be punished, not by the laity, but by the bishop.7” 


This Catholic Sunday law, which may be the first religious Sunday law passed in the West, differed from Constantine’s earlier law of March 7, 321, in three respects: (a) it regulated agricultural workers, the bulk of the population, who were not regulated by 


Constantine’s law of 321, (b) its purpose was stated as religious, namely, to allow workers to attend church, and (c) it was enacted by the church rather than by the state. 


Isidore of Seville. In 507 the Franks defeated the Visigoths in France and in 508 drove the survivors over the Pyrenees to join the rest of their tribe in Spain. Intermittent warfare between the tribes continued through most of the century. In 596, however, 
the Visigoths became Catholics, like the Franks. 

Around the year 600, Bishop Isidore of Seville expressed contempt for the Visigothic army that let itself be annihilated on a Sunday by refusing to fight on a holy day.” Nonetheless, he considered Sunday greater than the Sabbath on account of Creation, 
Christ’s resurrection, and (like Origen) the first falling of the manna: 


It is clear that Sunday was already very solemn in the Holy Scriptures. It is indeed the first day of the world, the day when the angels were created; the day when Christ was resurrected; the day when the Holy Spirit fell upon the apostles; the day when the manna was given for 
the first time in the wilderness.... For the Jews already then our Sunday was greater than Sabbath.74 


Daniel Augsburger”® tells us that this statement written by Isidore in Spain was copied verbatim by the famous churchman and Bible translator Bede in Britain; by Alcuin, the British scholar who served conspicuously in the court of Charlemagne in France 


and Germany; and by Rabanus Maurus, the ninth-century Archbishop of the German city of Mainz. 


Pope Gregory the Great. At about this same time, around A.D. 600, Pope Gregory the Great came upon “certain men of perverse spirit,” as he called them, who were teaching people to abstain from all work on Sunday and also to abstain from all work on 
the Sabbath. His remarks about them, delivered in a letter to the citizens of Rome, have become famous among Seventh-day Adventists. Among other things he asked, “What else can I call these but preachers of Antichrist, who, when he comes, will cause the 
Sabbath day as well as the Lord’s day to be kept free from all work.””° 
Gregory went on to say that in place of the literal Sabbath, Christians “have the true Sabbath in our Redeemer Himself.” To say we must restore the literal Sabbath would require us also to reinstate literal circumcision and animal sacrifices.’” 


Describing people who advocate resting on Sabbath as “preachers of Antichrist” is strong language. Here a prominent pope of Rome used such language around A.D. 600. 


Alleged letter from the Lord. Also around 600 the famous Letter from the Lord, surfaced, sometimes known as the Letter from Heaven. It seems to have appeared first on one of the Mediterranean islands off the east coast of Spain. From there it traveled to 
the north and east and was still being quoted centuries later. Under the most terrible threatening, this document called on people to “keep My commandments and venerate the holy day of the Lord.” 


Remember it said] the tables of Moses My servant, and the law and precepts which I gave him to preach to the peoples, that they might fear Me and keep My law.... 

If you do not correct your ways I will send you worms and locusts that will eat your harvests and rapacious bulls that will devour you, because you did not keep the holy day of the Lord. Anyone who does not keep it will be accursed. On the Lord’s day you must not wash your 
clothes nor wash or cut your hair. Whoever does so, let him be accursed. I tell you once more that I was ... resurrected on the Lord’s day.... In that day I made heaven and earth ... and sanctified the day of the Lord and established the observance of the rest to everyone on that day.... 
Be very faithful in keeping the day of the Lord, not even gathering vegetables from your gardens on the day of the Lord. If you women dare to do such things, I will send upon you winged snakes to beat and devour your breasts... Affliction after affliction will come upon you.... 
And if you do not want to correct yourselves, be ready for a punishment in the month of November.7® 


This Letter from the Lord is noteworthy for its legalistic Sunday observance purportedly based on the fourth commandment, underscored with ferocious threats. Localized at first, the document itself and the concept it represented spread widely over time, 
helping to fulfill the prophecy about changing times and the law. 


The Great Schism of 1054. Arguably the most dramatic evidence of Rome’s coercive preference for Sunday in opposition to the Sabbath comes from the Great Schism of 1054. The researches of R. L. Odom, reported in the first issue of Andrews University 
Seminary Studies (1963) under the title, “The Sabbath in the Great Schism of A. D. 1054,” show that “one of the main issues involved” in this momentous separation of East from West in 1054 “was the matter of fasting ... on the Sabbath, the seventh day of the 
week.” 

Sabbath observance was not the only bone of contention. The use of unleavened bread in the communion service, celibacy of the lower clergy, and of course the primacy of the pope were other issues. But Sabbath observance triggered the final quarrel that 
brought about the schism. 

Official correspondence was exchanged, the ire of Pope Leo IX was aroused, and legates were dispatched from Rome to Constantinople to demand that the Orthodox leadership change its ways and conform to Rome. 

In brief, around 9:00 on Sabbath morning, July 16, 1054, the Roman legates angrily placed on the high altar of the Church of Hagia Sophia, the principal edifice of the Greek Orthodox Church, a document excommunicating the clergy and churches of the 
Greek Orthodox persuasion. 

The Roman legates chose this place and this moment because the deacons were busy then preparing to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on a Sabbath. 

Cardinal Humbert, one of the Roman legates, soon afterward wrote a treatise in which he criticized the Greek Orthodox Christians for carrying on “an observance of the Sabbath similar to that of the Jews.” In his treatise the Cardinal recited a statement, 
probably legendary but attributed to Pope Sylvester I of the time of Constantine, in which that pope said that “every Sabbath day [on account] of the burial [of Christ] is to be estimated in execration of the Jews.” 

On the other hand, Patriarch Michael Cerularius, principal priest of the Greek Orthodox Church, went so far on behalf of the Greek Christians as to say that “we are commanded also to honor the Sabbath equally with the Lord’s day [Sunday], and to keep (it) 
and not to work on it.” 

What happened next in Italy is in itself of considerable interest. With attention focused for a while on the question of Sabbath observance, the Roman Church responded to popular agitation by relaxing the Sabbath fast and by dedicating the Sabbath—not 
to Jesus, Lord of the Sabbath, but to the “blessed virgin.” 

Let us note carefully that Roman Christianity in 1054 was willing to excommunicate and consign to eternal hellfire millions of fellow Christians because they insisted on doing something special to honor the Sabbath. This decisive act of religious coercion in 
the matter of Sabbath observance epitomizes Rome’s eligibility as the fulfiller of the little horn of Daniel 7:24, 25 and the sea beast of Revelation 13:1—10. 


Thomas Aquinas. But the Roman Church did not stop there. In the thirteenth century Thomas Aquinas, whose authority as a Catholic theologian is unequaled, declared specifically, “In the New Law the keeping of the Sunday supplants that of the Sabbath, 
not in virtue of the precept of the law, but through determination by the church and the custom of the Christian people.”7? 

Here is a salient development. Thomas, the single most respected teacher of Roman Catholicism, taught that the change from Sabbath to Sunday was indeed brought about by the Roman Catholic Church—“through determination by the church and the 
custom of the Christian people.” 

Thomas further distinguished between moral and ceremonial aspects of the Sabbath commandment. He insisted that the day on which the commandment was to be observed was ceremonial and subject to the church’s power of the keys. Even the Sabbath’s 
moral aspects, he said, were to be observed less strictly under gospel freedom.®*° 

Having gone this far, Thomas proceeded to declare the literal keeping of the Sabbath commandment to be both “dead” and “deadly.”** 

When an honored church leader in the name of Christ declares the keeping of a commandment to be “deadly,” that leader and the church that honors him have surely “spoken great things against the most High.” When that same church transfers the 
authority of the fourth commandment to Sunday and does so whimsically on the basis of what it feels is important, it has surely sought to “change the times and the law.” 

“The pope can modify divine law,” said Petrus de Ancharano.*? 

“The Sabbath, the most glorious day in the law, has been changed into the Lord’s day ... by the authority of the church,” thundered the Archbishop of Reggio at the crucial Council of Trent.*3 
“It opened its mouth to utter blasphemies against God, blaspheming his name and his dwelling” (Rev 13:6). 


Worldwide opposition to Sabbath. If today much of the world outside Europe has been more or less Christianized, much credit goes to Western Europe. The spread of Christianity has been carried out mostly by Western Christians—by Roman Catholics, 
and by Protestants who, for the most part, continue some of the practices of Rome. Among the features of Rome which Protestants have taken with them around the world have been both the observance of Sunday and an insistence that Sabbath ought not to be 


observed. 


Conclusion 


Sunday observance in preference to Sabbath observance has characterized most of Christianity from the second century to today. Coercive opposition to the Sabbath and coercive enforcement of Sunday in its place have constituted a characteristic mark of 
the leopard-bodied sea beast from its first appearance. 

But our exegetical study led us to see that the “mark of the beast” is an end-time phenomenon applied to humanity, not by the leopard-bodied sea beast but by the lamb-horned earth beast. We proceed now to a study of the earth beast, then to some final 
conclusions regarding the nature of the mark of the beast itself. 


The United States and the Mark 


Enforcement of the mark of the beast is done by a new beast, mentioned in Revelation 13:11—17. John saw it coming up out of the earth. 


Then I saw another beast which rose out of the earth; it had two horns like a lamb and it spoke like a dragon. It exercises all the authority of the first beast in its presence, and makes the earth and its inhabitants worship the first beast, whose mortal wound was healed... 
Also it causes all, both small and great, both rich and poor, both free and slave, to be marked on the right hand or the forehead, so that no one can buy or sell unless he has the mark, that is, the name of the beast or the number ofits name. 


Attempts made in the Middle Ages to understand the lamb-horned beast were doomed to failure. During the 1260 years, and especially toward the end of that period, the earth was helping the woman, swallowing up persecution by the leopard-bodied beast 
(the “first beast”) on behalf of the dragon. It was scarcely possible for people to understand the symbolism until the leopard-bodied beast received its mortal wound. Prophecy is best interpreted after it has been at least partially fulfilled. Jesus said, “I have told 
you before it takes place, so that when it does take place, you may believe” (John 14:29). 

The mortal wound came to be understood correctly during the French Revolution, when it was in process of being inflicted. The French Revolution occurred in the years following 1789. The pope was taken prisoner in 1798. 


Characteristics of the Lamb-Horned Beast 


Inasmuch as the lamb-horned beast causes people to worship the first beast “whose mortal wound was healed,” we know that the prophecy about the lamb-horned beast focuses on events after the wound was inflicted, that is, after 1798. 

The lamb-horned beast has only two horns, not ten horns like the great red dragon and the leopard-bodied beast of Revelation 13 and the monstrous beast of Daniel 7. Evidently it has only one head. (It is not said to have four heads or seven heads like some 
other symbolic animals.) Its horns are lamblike. Nothing about it resembles any part of the great red dragon or the leopard-bodied, lion-headed, bear-footed sea beast. We conclude that the lamb-horned animal is a unique beast, a distinct symbol of a new 
entity whose existence is essentially different from the others in the sequence of animal empires. 


This new beast is not Rome or any part of the former Roman Empire. We must look for its arrival somewhere else than in Europe. 


Origin and activity. The lamb-horned beast emerges out of the earth. The four beasts of Daniel 7 rose out of the sea, a stormy sea. The leopard-bodied beast, which was composed of Daniel’s four beasts, also rose out of the sea. The harlot of Revelation 17 sat 
on a beast that stood in the sea. But the lamb-horned beast rose out of the earth. The difference must be important. 

“The waters that you saw, where the harlot is seated, are peoples and multitudes and nations and tongues” (Rev 17:15). 

When in closely related prophecies “earth” is contrasted with “sea” and “sea” represents vast populations, we perceive that “earth” represents an area with a limited population. 

This new animal’s horns are lamblike.*+ Twenty-eight times in Revelation (29 in the RSV) “lamb” refers to Jesus Christ. Horns are used repeatedly in Daniel and Revelation as symbols of governmental power. So the earth beast, when John first saw it, was 
using its governmental power in a gentle, almost Christlike manner. 

But it “spoke like a dragon.” The dragon is a symbol for Satan and for earthly governments that carry out Satan’s deceptive and oppressive plans. In the great controversy division of Revelation the dragon represents Rome. So different from Rome in its 
appearance (lamblike, not dragonlike), so different in the area where it arose (the earth rather than the sea), and so different in the time of its emergence (around 1798, not in ancient times), the lamb-horned beast nonetheless ends ultimately in deceiving and 
oppressing just like Rome. It speaks like the Roman dragon and exercises the power that the Roman dragon gave to the first beast. 

“It works great signs [or miracles], even making fire come down from heaven to earth in the sight of men” (13:13). 

If this prediction refers to what happened to Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, it has been dramatically fulfilled. Probably there is a more significant fulfillment to come that we have not imagined. 

“Also it causes all, both small and great, both rich and poor, both free and slave, to be marked on the right hand or the forehead, so that no one can buy or sell unless he has the mark, that is, the name of the beast or the number of its name” (13:16-17). 


A nation that can cause all people to do something, God’s followers alone excepted, must be a powerful nation, a world leader. 


Identity. What is this gentle, lamb-horned symbol that John saw rising out of the earth, out of a relatively uninhabited area, the New World, around the time of the French Revolution, when the Old World leopard-bodied sea beast was receiving its mortal 
wound? What nation alone fits all these specifications and is also a preeminent world leader? The United States of America comes to mind at once. 

But it is clear that the prophecy does not concern the United States of America alone. The lamb-horned beast is to cause “all, both small and great, both rich and poor, both free and slave,” to receive the mark of the beast. It is going to see to it that “no one” 
can buy or sell without wearing the mark. And it will do so in cooperation with the “beast” of revived Old World Catholicism. Every person and every nation comes under the purview of this remarkable prophecy. 


But when first seen, the lamb-horned beast is not yet exercising such oppressive world leadership. Its horns are like a lamb’s, tiny and soft. 


The United States of America 


On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence stated, “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 

ness.” These are beautiful, gentle, almost Christlike words. 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” said the First Amendment, adopted with the rest of the Bill of Rights in 1791. 

The grandest achievement of the American Constitution was the creation of a nation with a friendly separation of church and state. The world had never seen such a thing. Every other nation since ancient times had taxed its people to support a state reli- 
gion, and most had oppressed religious dissidents. The French Revolution, a little later than the American Revolution, experimented with a hostile separation of church and state. In time, Marxist countries exceeded France’s temporary example. 

But America, with its friendly separation of church and state, salaried no clergy®5 and taxed no congregation. It permitted denominations to proliferate and supported none of them. Its Congress said, “In God we trust,” but elected not to identify Him exclu- 
sively as the God of Christians. 

The United States fits the prophecy with precision. At its rise it revealed lamblike qualities and emerged in a relatively unpopulated area, “the earth” in contrast to the Old World’s seething and crowded “sea.” Native Americans (or “Indians” as they were 
then called) roamed the shores and plains when the new settlers arrived, but in small numbers. An informed estimate places their number at a million or so in the more than three million square miles which later became the United States.°° 

The “toughest battle ... ever fought on New England soil” between settlers and Indians involved only 3000 native Americans and lasted no longer than three hours.*°” 


Lamblike horns/dragonlike voice. But the prophecy says that the lamb-horned beast would speak “like a dragon.” Specifically, it would erect an “image of the beast” which had received the mortal wound, causing it to “breathe,” and would attempt to 
compel everyone to worship it. 


And by the signs which it is allowed to work in the presence of the beast, it deceives those who dwell on earth, bidding them make an image for the beast which was wounded by the sword and yet lived; and it was allowed to give breath to the image of the beast so that the 
image of the beast should even speak, and to cause those who would not worship the image of the beast to be slain. (13:14-15) 


An image is something that closely resembles something else. A statue worshiped by idolaters is a likeness, an image, of the god being worshiped. In 13:14—17 the “image of the beast” is a replica or copy of the beast. The Old World leopard-bodied beast was a 
persecuting union of church and state, a religious system wedded to national government and empowered by it to oppress dissidents and heretics. In particular, it was outstanding in its opposition to the Sabbath and in its advocacy of Sunday. The image of the 
beast will therefore be a persecuting union of church and state, a religious system wedded to national government and empowered by it to oppress dissidents and heretics, especially those dissidents and heretics who keep the Sabbath and refuse to observe 
Sunday. 


A demonic trinity. There is a trinity here, a demonic trinity: the dragon, the sea beast, and the earth beast. All unite in one purpose, to set up an image of one of them (the sea beast) and breathe life into it. What a distortion of the Creation account in Gene- 
sis 1 and 2! And they celebrate the healing of the beast—its virtual resurrection from its mortal wound—by viciously enforcing worship on Sunday, the day long ago set up in opposition to the Sabbath to do alleged honor to the resurrection of Christ. 


Seventh-day Adventist interpretation. That Revelation 13 foretells future Sunday legislation, Joseph Bates recognized as early as January 1849,°° when he wrote in his A Seal of the Living God, p. 37, “This ungodly power [of Rev 13:16] ... will yet, as it now 
appears, enact a law for the express purpose of making all bow down and keep the Pope’s Sabbath.” 

That the United States was the “ungodly power” that would enact the Sunday legislation, was presented first among Adventists two years later, when J. N. Andrews so interpreted the prophecy in the Review and Herald for May 19, 1851. 

Andrews observed (as we also have observed in this chapter) that “those powers with which the people of God are connected, are the only ones noted in prophecy.” It seemed “evident” to Andrews “that the territory of this last power is to be the field of the 
[three] angels’ messages [of Rev 14:6-12], the land where the crowning truths of the gospel, ere it finishes its course, are to be brought out.” 

To help confirm his interpretation of the lamb-horned beast as the United States, Andrews quoted extensively from a noteworthy 1850 editorial in the Irish Dublin Nation, which contrasted the contemporary development of two very different empires, the 
Russian in the east and the American in the west. 


In the east [wrote the Dublin editor in 1850] there is arising a colossal centaur called the Russian Empire. With a civilized head and front, it has the sinews of a huge barbaric body. There one man’s brain moves 70,000,000. There all the traditions of the people are of aggression 
and conquest.... There but two ranks are distinguishable—serfs and soldiers. 


By contrast, wrote the Irish editor, in the west an 


American empire is EMERGING. We Islanders have no conception of the extraordinary events which amid the silence of the earth, are daily adding to the power and pride of this gigantic nation. Within three years territories more extensive than ... France and Italy put 
together, have been quietly, and in almost “matter of course” fashion annexed to the Union... 

Already has Minnesota its capital,—St. Paul—which has its journals, churches, schools, parties, interests and speculations... The settlers in California are founding cities, electing delegates, magistrates, sheriffs, and Congressmen, as methodically and as intently as if they 
trod the beaten paths of life on the Atlantic shore of the continent. [Emphasis as in the Review]. 


J. N. Andrews compared the two lamblike horns with the little horn of Daniel 7. He noted that the little horn represented the union of the oppressive papal church with the various oppressive European state governments. He argued that by contrast the two 
lamblike horns represented the nonoppressive Protestant denominations in America and the nonoppressive Republican®? government of the United States. 

But, Andrews mourned, the lamb-horned beast is to speak like the dragon and is the same entity as the false prophet. Its two-horned religious and secular mildness becomes therefore a sham. Already, indeed, the American government in Andrews’s day 
was condoning slavery, and American churches had disfellowshiped members who cherished the Second Coming. 

If “all men are born free and equal” [Andrews asked], how do we then hold three millions of slaves in bondage?... Why are men [i.e., Adventists] for no other crime than that of looking for the coming of Jesus Christ, expelled from the churches of those who 
profess to love His appearing[?]°° 

Andrews’s understanding of the lamb-horned beast became standard among Seventh-day Adventists. It has been improved in detail but remains essentially unchanged. 

The accurate way in which portions of the prophecy have been fulfilled encourages confidence in the fulfillment of the rest of it. America did arise in a relatively peaceful fashion, in a relatively unpopulated area, and about the time of the deadly wound; 
comparatively speaking, she has manifested gentle behavior, and she has grown strong and powerful. The United States has become the preeminent world leader in significant ways, following the collapse of the Soviet Union.’ Nonetheless, it is natural to 
wonder about the unfulfilled parts of the prophecy. In view of America’s wonderful Constitution and marvelous record of lamblike liberty, is it really feasible to expect that the United States will some day stoop to engage in Old World-type persecution of a reli- 
gious minority? And in view of global disunities, will the world ever be sufficiently interested in the Sabbath and Sunday issue to care enough to enforce Sunday legislation? 

In response, we remember that Bible prophecy, not history or speculation, is the key to our knowledge of the future. Just the same, the prophecy of 13:10—18 can be better appreciated after a glance at selected events in America’s past, certain features of the 
United States Constitution, and the position that Sunday occupies at present around the world. 


Sunday Around the World 


Does Sunday have any particular standing at the present time in countries around the world? The answer is Yes, on all five continents. North and South America are obviously “Christian” areas, and in them government offices and large factories are closed 
virtually everywhere on Sunday. In Europe the same situation applies, even though the western European countries are often described as “post-Christian” and the eastern ones have been under the rule of Communism. In eastern Europe (now including Rus- 
sia, the Baltics, and Ukraine) either Catholicism or Orthodoxy has remained significantly strong in spite of Communism. Sub-Saharan Africa is increasingly coming under Christian influences and there, too, government offices and major factories choose to 
close on Sunday. And what about Asia? The Philippines are Christianized and South Korea is becoming more so. Sunday is the day of rest in those lands. Even in non-Christian China, with its 1.1 billion inhabitants, factories choose to close on Sunday. 

Thus in all five continents, North and South America, Europe, Africa, and Asia, Sunday has a unique status almost everywhere even at the present time. 


The United States Supreme Court 


Interpreting the Constitution. We turn now to the United States in particular. The United States Supreme Court during the nineteenth century achieved the right to determine the “constitutionality” of both state and national laws and to annul laws it 
deemed unconstitutional.” For the most part, the Supreme Court has been a bulwark of personal liberties in the name of the Bill of Rights. However, human nature being what it is, the Supreme Court has on occasion been oppressive and on other occasions 
has reversed itself. In 1881, for example, it ruled that the Constitution approves income taxes, but in 1895 it ruled that the Constitution opposes income taxes.% 

The infamous Dred Scott decision of 1857 is an example of its ability to interpret the Constitution oppressively. The Court solemnly sanctioned slavery and formally affirmed that under the Constitution no Negro could be a citizen of the United States. In 
reaching this astonishing interpretation, the Court misapplied the Fifth Amendment in the Bill of Rights, the Amendment which protects everyone’s “life, liberty, or property.” The Court defined a slave as a slave owner’s property, even though in doing so, it 
willfully disregarded the slave’s right to enjoy his own personal liberty.°+ 

The authority of the Supreme Court to interpret the Constitution in its own way, even in opposite ways as popular sentiments change, implies that no new Amendment would be needed for the national government to impose antireligious legislation, 
despite the Bill of Rights. All that would be needed is a Supreme Court willing to alter previous interpretations of the Constitution in response to perceived popular demand. 


As Charles Evans Hughes, who became Chief Justice in 1930, said (in 1926), For practical purposes “the Constitution is what the Supreme Court says it is.” 


Preamble Versus Bill of Rights. When the Supreme Court reverses itself or appears to misinterpret the Constitution, it is not working frivolously. Though many Americans are unaware of the fact, in performing its duties, the Court often balances the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights with the provisions of the Preamble. The Preamble is the paragraph that begins with the famous phrase, “We the people of the United States.” It lists the lofty reasons why the Constitution was created in the first place: “To forma 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity....” 

In the 1880s, when Mormons quoted the First Amendment to justify polygamy as a feature of their unusual religion, the Supreme Court opposed them on the basis that the Preamble protects “domestic Tranquility” and the “common Welfare.” The court 
decided it unthinkable that people should be allowed to perpetrate harmful acts in the pursuit of their religion—for such acts would violate the freedom of other individuals. 

But many thinking Americans deeply regretted the action of the Supreme Court when, in 1940, it authorized elementary schools to compel children to salute the American flag, even though some of the children, as Jehovah’s Witnesses, believed it was idol- 
atry to do so. In this instance the Supreme Court treated the religious freedom of the Bill of Rights as of less value than the “more perfect [national] Union” and the “common defence” mentioned in the Preamble. “National unity,” declared the Court, “is the 
basis of national security.” However, intense public criticism obliged the court to reverse itself three years later.°° 

During the Second World War, 70,000 Japanese Americans were suddenly placed in “relocation centers” under orders issued by an Army general at the request of the President and with the approval of Congress. 

Justifying the legal injustice of treating national citizens in this manner, the Supreme Court insisted in the name of “common defence” that a few Americans of Japanese ancestry were traitors, a war was in process at the time, and “war is an aggregation of 
hardships.”97 

Commenting on America’s treatment of these 70,000 loyal citizens of Japanese ancestry, two widely read constitutional authorities have since solemnly warned us, 


In future wars, no person belonging to a racial, religious, cultural, or political minority can be assured that community prejudice and bigotry will not express itself in a program of suppression justified as “military necessity,” with resulting destruction of his basic rights as a 
member of a free society.9° 


This warning that in a time of military crisis “no person belonging to a “religious ... minority” can be assured that community prejudice will not use the situation to justify destruction of his basic rights helps uncomfortably to make our understanding of Reve- 
lation 13 believable. 


Sunday-closing laws. The colonies that developed into the original thirteen states of the United States all had religious Sunday closing laws, inherited largely from Europe. Establishment of the U. S. Constitution did nothing to remove these Sunday laws or 
the new Sunday laws enacted by states from time to time, because the First Amendment applied to “Congress,” not to the states.’ But the Fourteenth Amendment (1868) made the First Amendment applicable to the states, following which states began to 
downplay the religious goals of their Sunday laws in favor of the welfare goals.'°° 

The state-enacted Sunday laws of the past do not constitute a fulfillment of 13:11-18. In Revelation 13 it is the lamb-horned beast as a whole, not any of its parts (such as the states), that imposes the mark of the beast. Further, we have seen that no one 
receives the mark of the beast until the true issues come clear. America’s state Sunday laws already have been enacted; the clarifying of the issues is yet future. It is instructive to observe that the United States Supreme Court has consistently found the state 
Sunday laws that have come under its jurisdiction to be constitutional. 

The first Sunday case to come to the Court was Soon Hing v. Crowley (1885).'°' Soon Hing was a Chinese laundryman who violated a California law that forbade laundry labor after 10 o’clock at night and all day Sunday. Soon Hing was arrested for working 
late one night, not for working on Sunday, but the Court took an interest anyway in the Sunday provisions of the California law in question. Justice Stephen J. Field, in stating the decision of the Court, declared, “Laws setting aside Sunday as a day of rest, are 
upheld not from any right of government to legislate for the promotion of religious observance, but from its right to protect all persons from the physical and moral debasement, which comes from uninterrupted labor.” 

To 1961 no fewer than four Sunday cases reached the Supreme Court together. Two concerned discount stores that wanted to stay open on Sunday to enhance their sales in spite of state laws that required them to close. The other two involved Orthodox Jews 
who opened their stores on Sunday to compensate for closing them on Sabbath in sincere observance of the Jewish religion. 

Attorneys who defended the store owners in all four cases referred the Supreme Court Justices to the religious history of early American Sunday-closing laws and claimed the right of all four stores to stay open on the basis of the First Amendment. Eight of 
the nine Justices rejected this argument, noting instead that the laws in question were not religious but were welfare laws intended to protect people from overwork and to provide a weekly day for families to spend together. 

The Court divided six to three on the Jewish cases, Gallagher v. Crown Kosher Super Market and Braunfeld v. Brown.‘ The three dissenting Justices were deeply concerned about the hardship imposed on Orthodox Jews by being forced to stay closed on Sun- 
day after conscientiously closing shop on the Sabbath. But the majority of the Justices were unmoved. Justice Douglas, one of the three dissenters, earnestly protested that “the Court balances the need of the people for rest, recreation, late sleeping, family visit- 
ing, and the like against the command of the First Amendment that no one need bow to the religious beliefs of another. There is in this realm no room for balancing. ”+°4 

History suggests that no new Amendment to the Constitution will be needed when popular opinion demands a national Sunday-closing law. The Supreme Court will need only to find a congenial way to interpret the Bill of Rights in terms of the Preamble 
and popular demands. 


State Sunday laws and the power of prejudice. Since the early 1960s, when the four cases just mentioned were reviewed by the U.S. Supreme Court, enforcement of Sunday-closing laws in the United States has largely fallen by the way. Many Sunday laws 
long on the books of various states and cities have been removed. Most businesses that choose to open on Sundays seem able to do so without hindrance. So is the enforcement of Sunday legislation less likely in America’s future today than it was, say, two hun- 
dred years ago? 

The answer is that it seems so, but appearances are often deceiving. For instance, during much of the nineteenth century, when most states had Sunday laws in place, the Sunday laws either were not enforced or were not enforced well. After decades of 
indifference, in certain states, notably Tennessee and Arkansas, Sunday laws were energetically enforced during the 1880s and on into the early 1900s. The sudden new enforcement was focused principally on Seventh-day Adventists. 

Typically, Adventists were arrested for working quietly on their farms out of sight of any public road. One Adventist was arrested for painting the back side of his church for an hour or two on a Sunday. Another was arrested for chopping wood for the 
kitchen stove; another, for repairing a Methodist widow’s roof in rainy weather without expectation of pay. In many cases non-Adventists in the area worked on their farms and chopped wood on the same Sundays without being arrested. In most cases the 
Adventists were fined by local courts, many spent time in jail, a few did time in a chain gang. Appeals to state supreme courts and even to federal circuit courts usually brought no relief. Seventy or more Adventists suffered in these ways, one of whom died in 
consequence of his prison term. 

And what brought about this sudden enforcement of long dormant Sunday laws? In some cases, at least, it was resentment over the conversion of local citizens to the Seventh-day Adventist faith.'°° The effective proclamation of the Sabbath to every nation, 
tribe, tongue, and people in the very last days predictably will generate resentment again, even among people who will not have bothered about Sunday laws previously. 


Reemerging Catholic Popularity 
When the status of Roman Catholicism today is compared with what it was in the 1800s, there can be no doubt that the healing of the deadly wound is advancing rapidly. 


Changing world attitudes. In 1798 Napoleon intended there would never be another pope. In 1801, however, he signed a church-state treaty or “concordat” with a new pope. As prophecy had foreseen, the mortal blow would only wound, not kill, the 
Catholic Church. On the other hand, in 1870 the newly emerging nation of Italy deepened the church’s woes by taking away the Papal States. The Papal States constituted an independent country which occupied 16,000 square miles in the center of the Italian 
peninsula, counted a population of 3,000,000, and had been owned by the papacy for centuries. Deprived of his own country, Pope Pius IX in a huff, and all the popes after him till 1929, confined themselves in an ancient residence, the Castel Gandolfo, portray- 
ing a picture of the once-grand papacy suffering under house arrest. 

But in 1929 Benito Mussolini signed a concordat granting the pope full authority over the State of Vatican City, 108.7 acres inside the city of Rome which included St. Peter’s Cathedral. Once again the pope was a monarch as well as a priest. The mortal 
wound was being healed. +°% 

Genial, open-hearted Pope John XXIII (pope 1958-1963) and the procedural reforms voted at his Vatican Council II further restored Catholic influence in the world. Today, Pope John Paul II may be the most respected man alive. 

In 1986 leaders of many different religions, including non-Christian religions, assembled in Assisi, Italy, to pray for peace at the personal invitation of Pope John Paul II. 


Changing attitudes in America. The ongoing healing of the deadly wound has been clearly reflected in American popular opinion. The new trend can best be evaluated by comparing it with attitudes a century or more ago. In the 1800s strong tides of 
American hostility flowed against the Roman Church. 

For example, in 1852 when Pope Pius IX sent a block of granite to be included in the Washington monument, then under construction, mass protests occurred. So intense was American outrage that the masons did not dare hoist the stone into place. Two 
years later feelings were still running so high that irate Americans found where the stone lay in a storage shed, fitted a chain around it, and dragged it into the Potomac River.'°7 

American distrust of Catholicism was still very much alive a century later, even after Mussolini’s 1929 concordat. In 1951 when President Harry S Truman asked the Senate to approve his nomination of an ambassador to the State of Vatican City, America 
was plunged into a vortex of protest. “Hardly a Protestant church group in the country failed to express its opposition formally and often acrimoniously.” President Truman withdrew his proposal.'°° 

But in March 1984, thirty-three years later, President Ronald Reagan’s nomination of William A. Wilson as ambassador to Vatican City was quickly approved by the Senate, 81-13. Only a few voices worried about church and state.'°? In the meantime, in 1960 
the United States had elected John F. Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, to be its president. In 1965, 100,000 Americans had filled Yankee Stadium to hear Pope Paul VI say mass. In 1980 Pope John Paul II had also been tumultuously welcomed to the United States. 
Conservative Protestants who oppose abortion began viewing the Pope not as a threat but as an ally. 

Insofar as these changes represent a reduction of bigotry, we rejoice. We are concerned, however, that they also represent a denial of history and, more seriously, a tendency away from the separation of church and state toward the union of the two, which 


always in the past has brought much injustice and misery. 


What Does the Future Hold? 


Having watched Daniel’s empires follow one another precisely as predicted, having seen Jesus fulfill the 70 week prophecy, the little horn rise and think to change times and law, and the 1260 days come to an end, there is something of which we can be per- 
fectly sure: Bible predictions come true. The prophecy about the United States will be fulfilled. America will flex her awesome political power to impose a pattern of religion that will directly oppose the Ten Commandments. She will lead the world to follow 
her example. And she will not be alone. According to the prophecy she will have the cooperation of a fully healed Roman Church, operating with old-fashioned zeal in countries throughout the world. 

The event or condition that will stimulate America and the Roman Church to behave this way cannot be foreseen precisely. Factors likely to prompt the new attitude toward persecution are some global calamity combined with success in the proclamation of 
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the three angels’ messages. These could be linked in the propaganda of the three “frogs” that come from the mouths of the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet to gather the world to Armageddon (16:13-16). 


Summary 


The United States fits the prophecy of the lamb-horned earth beast insofar as the prophecy has been fulfilled. Its past behavior helps make understandable its further role in fulfilling the prophecy. The changing attitude of Americans toward Catholicism 
suggests an easy transition to the enforcement of Catholic values. And the U.S. Supreme Court’s facility at reinterpreting the Constitution shows that, in response to a change in public opinion, the Court can easily discover a constitutional pretext for endorsing 
coercive religious legislation. Sunday is already a day set apart in most countries of the world. Some unforeseen calamity, combined with the activities of the three angels of Revelation 14 and of the three “frogs” of Revelation 16, will stimulate the Catholic 
Church and other cooperative religious groups to join with the United States in setting up a worldwide “image of the beast” and in inflicting the mark of the beast on all who sanction this, their ultimate form of Sabbath-Sunday tyrrany. 


What Difference Does It Make? 


Approximately one billion people today consider themselves Christian. They accept the principle of one special day every week. What difference does it make to God whether they worship on Saturday or Sunday? Does God really care about such matters? 
Americans in particular have been educated to treat everyone the same “without regard to race, color, gender, or creed.” Such characteristics come without a person’s choice and cannot be changed. But one’s belief system is another matter entirely, for it 


can be changed at will. 


Mark of the Beast: End-Time Phenomenon 


Does the specific day become significant? In our exegesis section we concluded that the mark is an end-time phenomenon. According to the prophecy in Revelation 13 the mark is not placed on anyone until after America has effected a coercive union of 
church and state. Coincident with this development is the final fulfillment of Matthew 24:14 about the gospel’s being preached “throughout the whole world” before the end comes and the proclamation of the three angels’ messages “to every nation and tribe 
and tongue and people” before the Son of man appears on the clouds. 

Hence the mark of the beast will not be applied until people have had opportunity to know the truth and make a responsible decision. Acts 17:30 comes to mind, “The times of ignorance God overlooked [winked at, KJV], but now he commands all men 


everywhere to repent.” 


Obedience and excuses. Arguments that depreciate the importance of the Sabbath are heard, even in the highest theological circles. We need not keep the Sabbath, for Christ nailed the law to the cross. We should not keep the Sabbath, for doing so would be 
legalism. We cannot keep any of the law, for we are born with human natures marred by original sin. 

Two thousand years ago Christ showed that heartfelt obedience is not legalism but love, “If you love me, you will keep my commandments” (John 14:15). So we should obey. And when the “144,000” are living on earth without guile in their mouths and with 
the seal of God upon them, everyone will have indisputable evidence that through the power of Christ the law of God can be obeyed. 

Those who receive the mark of the beast will be those who persist in disobeying the Sabbath commandment when doing so has become in every sense inexcusable. 


Obedience and worship. According to the three angels’ messages, people in the end-time either worship God “who made heaven and earth,” or they worship the beast. Worship is thus basic in determining who receives the mark of the beast. 

The English word “worship” comes from “worth-ship,” meaning something that we do in response to what we think someone is worth. And truly our worship choices—whom we choose to worship and how we choose to worship—reveal our inmost sense of 
values. 

When we worship God we choose the right God; but if we worship God in a way of our own choosing rather than His, we show that after all we do not value God as highly as we value ourselves or someone else. Becoming angry with people who obey God is char- 
acteristic of people who insist on worshiping God in their own way. 

The seventh-day Sabbath is the preeminent day for worship. God, the Creator of heaven and earth, says that “the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord your God.” He explains that it is a reminder of His creatorship, “for in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that is in them.” The seventh-day Sabbath is God’s chosen reminder that we are His creatures and He is our Lord. When at the end of time people have a clear chance to know the truth about the Sabbath but insist on worshiping God on 
their own chosen day, they will reveal that they are worshiping someone or something other than the God they say they are worshiping. 

They will be without excuse, exchanging the truth about God for a lie and worshiping and serving the creature rather than the Creator (Rom 1:21-25). 


Obedience and faith. The issue of Sabbath versus Sunday is a matter of faith, of righteousness by faith. Do we genuinely believe that the Bible is true, that God is our Creator and Redeemer? Do we have the “faith of Jesus”? 

The Bible says, “I will put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes and be careful to observe my ordinances” (Ezek 36:27). “This is the covenant which I will make with the house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: I will put my law 
within them, and I will write it upon their hearts” (Jer 31:33). Do we believe that God’s Spirit can transform us, make us holy, and thus enable us to keep the Sabbath holy? 

At the end of time, when there is no more excuse for disobedience, for a person to persist in breaking the Sabbath will be “unrighteousness through doubt.” It will be tantamount to accusing the true God of not telling the truth. 


Obedience and the gospel of the kingdom. In Matthew 24:14, Jesus says, “This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached throughout the whole world, as a testimony to all nations [pasin tois ethnesin, ‘all the Gentiles’]; and then the end will come.” 

The term “gospel of the kingdom” implies the headship of a king; and kingship implies a relationship of obedience. The term “lord” is similar to “king,” and in Romans 10:9, Paul says that we will be saved if we believe in our hearts that God raised Jesus from 
the dead and if we confess with our mouths that Jesus is Lord. 

Millions of Christians are happy to acknowledge Christ as Saviour from the penalty of sin but do not accept Him as Saviour from the power of sin in daily life. Millions are happy to acknowledge Him as the Lord they can pray to for miracles but not as a Lord 
whose word they intend to obey fully. Many in the judgment will point to miracles they performed in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ but will be turned away with the verdict, “I never knew you; depart from me, you evildoers” (Matt 7:21-23). Many who call 
Jesus “Lord” are building houses on sand; though they have heard His words, they have not obeyed them (Matt 7:24-27). 

The only obedience that God can accept in the final analysis is that which is done with all our hearts, minds, and strength through the power of the indwelling Spirit, for He is saving whole persons, not words or outward professions. 

Before Christ returns, the gospel of the kingdom—the true gospel of heartfelt obedience—will be proclaimed throughout the world as a witness to all Gentiles. Opposition to this true gospel, the gospel of the kingdom, the gospel that includes God’s beauti- 
ful truth about His Sabbath, will qualify a person for the mark of the beast. 


Religious Coercion in the End-Time 


Most cultures throughout history have practiced religious coercion, and many still do so, without their people’s receiving the mark of the beast. What will make the difference at the end of time? 

Religious coercion at the end of time will take on new proportions. The coercive anti-Sabbath theology of the Middle Ages had about it an aura of naivete. Many people seem not to have realized that the Sabbath could possibly be the right day. With the rise 
of Puritanism in Britain around 1600, there arose a great agitation about the Sabbath question, '™ but even then the Sabbath question had nothing to do with the choice of the day to be observed, only with the way in which it was to be observed. Few of the sab- 
batic Puritans seem to have grasped the idea that Sunday could be the wrong day. They believed that the seventh day was a perpetual sign of the new covenant. With reasoning that seems absurd to us, but seemed perfectly logical to those intelligent people, 
they insisted that God had shifted the seventh day from Sabbath to Sunday, while still keeping it the seventh day.” Recent research shows that some Puritans, always in the minority, discovered the biblical Sabbath and argued against Sunday observance.’ 

Those who live in the end-time have special insights, based on fuller knowledge of the Scriptures and centuries of experience with true religious freedom. This provides opportunity to contrast the wickedness of coercive Sunday legislation with the relative 
innocence of true religious freedom. This makes the observance of Sunday and the rejection of Sabbath far more serious than in the Middle Ages. 

“The pope can modify divine law,” claimed Petrus de Ancharano. “The Sabbath, the most glorious day in the law, has been changed into the Lord’s day ... by the authority of the church,” declared the Archbishop of Reggio at the crucial Council of Trent. Per- 
haps in the Middle Ages people could be excused for saying such things. We cannot. Today we know better. 

The opening of the Most Holy Place in the heavenly sanctuary, revealing the ark of the covenant, has called attention in a substantially new way to the ongoing intercessory ministry of Christ. What a contrast between coercing believers to break God’s law 
and interceding for sinners and teaching them how to keep the law! 

People in many places possibly can be excused for believing that the Pope has divine authority to change God’s law and to coerce people to keep Sunday at the expense of the Sabbath. But under the final proclamation of the gospel of the kingdom and the 
three angels’ messages, and of Christ’s ministry in the Most Holy Place, they will have a chance to know better, much better, what the real truth is. If then they insist on doing wrong and on trying to make others do wrong, their persistence will be peculiarly 


abhorrent. 


Obedience and final decision time. Just before John saw the Son of man appear on the clouds of heaven, he saw three angels flying with earth’s final presentation of the gospel. He heard the up-to-date version of the everlasting gospel that they would 
preach, announcing that the final judgment had by then already begun, calling people to worship the Creator, and warning them that if they chose to worship the beast, they would have to suffer the seven plagues (the wrath of God) and eternal loss. It was to be 
a message for a time of ultimate decision making. 

Immediately prior to probation’s close a fourth angel joins the other three with an urgent message from Christ Himself, “Come out of her [Babylon], my people, lest you take part in her sins, lest you share in her plagues; for her sins are heaped high as 
heaven” (Rev 18:4, 5). 

Here Christ confronts people whom He acknowledges as His own with their desperate, urgent need to make a new decision. With Babylon’s sins having become more enormous than ever and the seven last plagues looming closer Christ’s loyal followers in 
Sundaykeeping churches must make a decision to follow Christ utterly or be lost. 

The words of Joel come to mind, directed as they are to the judgment hour at the end of time: “Multitudes, multitudes, in the valley of decision! For the day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision” (3:14). 

The words of Elijah on Mount Carmel also fit: “How long will you go limping with two different opinions? If the Lord is God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him” (1 Kgs 18:21). 

Joshua’s final appeal to the Israelites takes on new meaning: “Choose this day whom you will serve, whether the gods your fathers served in the region beyond the River [that is, beyond the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia], or the gods of the Amorites in whose 
land you dwell; but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord” (Josh 24:15). 


For a generation facing the mark of the beast, Joel’s appeal for totally sincere repentance seems uniquely appropriate: 


“Yet even now,” says the Lord, “return to me with all your heart, with fasting, with weeping, and with mourning; and rend your hearts and not your garments.” Return to the Lord, your God, for he is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast love, and 


repents of evil. (2:12-13) 


Obedience and God’s love. God, our heavenly Father, has given us a law that is “holy and just and good” (Rom 7:12). If He had changed it at any time, it would have become unholy, unjust, and bad. The Sabbath in particular He “made for man” (Mark 2:27), 
on our behalf, for our good. When our first parents broke His law, God might have changed the rules to avoid punishing them, but this would only have been for their harm. Rather, for the sake of all of us, God chose to leave his “holy and just and good” law 
exactly the way He made it in the first place, send the Holy Spirit to help us obey it, and take the “wages of sin” upon Himself, at infinite cost. 

In the Christian Era, a body of church leaders felt free to do what God Himself refused to do. They felt free to change God’s law, and also to harass, persecute, and excommunicate Christians who loyally chose to obey it. 


In the near future, people who still feel free to honor this change in God’s law in spite of great light to the contrary will qualify themselves for the mark of the beast. 


Obedience and the seal of God. The “144,000” who receive God’s seal in their foreheads (7:1-8) are described as having God’s name and the Lamb’s name in their foreheads (14:1-5). 

Fully matured Sabbathkeepers have God’s name in their foreheads in the sense that they have allowed God’s Spirit to change their characters until they resemble God’s character. 

God is love. His law is love. When people obey Him fully, they love. God is holy. His law is holy. When people obey Him fully, the Holy Spirit lives out in their lives the purity, honesty, and unselfishness that mark the character of God Himself. 

To keep the Sabbath holy, people need a distinct and deep-seated change in their basic thought patterns, a change that is manifested every day of the week. Jesus told Nicodemus that even a good man like he needed to be “born again’—that is, to be “born 
from above” (as the margin says) and “born of the Spirit” (see John 3). Jesus says the same to all of us. We can never keep a whole Sabbath day holy unless we come into such fellowship with Christ, come under the influence of the Holy Spirit so consistently, that 
we live purity, honesty, compassion, helpfulness, and loyalty to God every day of the week. 

God’s people at the very end of time will be “spotless,” free from lies, true and honest, chaste, pure, and kind. In the power of the Holy Spirit, they will keep God’s commandments even when faced with starvation and execution. But how? They will conquer 
the dragon “through the word of their testimony,” and they will love not their lives “even unto death” (Rev 12:11). More than this, the overcomers have “the blood of the Lamb.” Indeed, they have the Lamb. They have Michael the great Prince who stands up for 
His people (see Dan 12:1). In some marvelous and mysterious manner Christ has come knocking and has been welcomed into their hearts. He has brought with Him all the “gold, eyesalve, and white raiment” they can possibly need (see Rev 3:15-22). 

“You shall keep my sabbaths, for this is a sign between me and you ... that you may know that I, the Lord, sanctify you” (Exod 31:13). 
This is how the “144,000,” the “saints,” God’s “remnant,” young and old, escape the mark of the beast and keep all the commandments of God and stand complete in holiness and purity as God’s fully ripened grain. 


By contrast, by rejecting Christ’s personal appeal to come out of Babylon and to let Him come victoriously into their hearts, people at the end of time will qualify for the mark of the beast. 


The Mark As Character Development 


As the seal of God (true Sabbath holiness) represents the character of the fully ripened grain of Revelation 14:15, so the mark of the beast represents the character of the ripened grapes of Revelation 14:17-20. 

Because the mark pertains to events so very late in earth’s history, we know, as we have already observed, that it relates to a situation after the gospel of the kingdom has been preached throughout the world (Matt 24:14). Individuals will receive the mark 
only when they have had a chance to hear the evidence preached and to see it lived in the beautiful Christlike lives of the “144,000.” The mark is a sign of rebellion, a kind of FUG'“ stamped on people who deliberately and knowingly run away from God in the 
light of this sort of evidence. 

As J. N. Andrews noted in the May 19, 1851 Review and Herald, the mark of the beast applies to “those who understandingly turn away from the commandments of God, and in their stead obey the institution of the beast” (emphasis supplied). “Whoever knows 
what is right to do and fails to do it, for him it is sin” (Jas 4:17). 

The mark of the beast in the “forehead” represents mental assent to erroneous belief and behavior. The mark in the “hand” represents activity carried on in harmony with such assent. A person’s “forehead” may not be entirely comfortable with what the 
“hand” does, but actions speak louder than words. 

The mark of the beast is willful, knowledgeable, end-time approval of coercive Sunday observance in opposition to clear light on the Sabbath question and in harmony with classic Roman Catholicism. As such, the mark of the beast is evidence 


of personal character matured in opposition to God."'5 


Two Sides at the End of Time 


Scripture indicates clearly that at the end of time personal choices will cause everyone to be on one side or the other. No one will be left in the middle. 

One side will worship the Creator (Rev 14:7). The other side will worship the beast and its image (13:12; 14:9; 16:2; 19:20). 

One side will be trustworthy and true, without any lies in their mouths (14:5). The other side will have accepted the lies of the false prophet (19:20). 

One side will be pure and spotless (14:4, 5). The other side will be cowardly, faithless, polluted, murderers, fornicators, sorcerers, idolaters, liars (21:8). 

One side will have their names in the book of life (Dan 12:1). The other side will have had their names blotted out of the book of life (Rev 17:8). 

One side will be unable to buy or sell but will escape the plagues (13:17; 18:4). The other side will be able to buy and sell (for a time) but will then suffer the plagues (13:17; 14:9-11; 16:2). 

One side is composed of guests invited to the Lamb’s joyous wedding supper (19:9). The other side is fed to birds of prey at the terrible supper of God (19:17—21). 

One side praises God and sings joyfully in the presence of the Lamb (15:2—4; 14:3). The other side curses God and suffers torment in the presence of the Lamb (16:9—11, 21; 14:9—11). 

One side enters the eternal kingdom (Dan 7:27; Rev 22:14). The other side suffers permanent punishment (Rev 14:9-11). 

One side has the seal of God (7:1-3). The other side has the mark of the beast (13:16; 14:11). 

The easiest thing to do when the image of the beast is set up will be to go with the crowd. People who have believed the serpent’s lies, that God’s laws either should not, ought not, or cannot be obeyed, will find compliance easy. They will be influenced by 
Satan’s signs and wonders (see 2 Thess 2:9-12). They will “bow” down to the image—and receive the mark of the beast, indicating their submission and obedience to human authority. 

But those who cherish Jesus and the “faith of Jesus” and have learned to “conquer” as Christ conquered (Rev 3:21), will choose at the risk of their lives to honor God and worship Him in the way He has directed. They will consider loyalty to their Creator and 
Redeemer the most important consideration possible. 

These courageous ones will soon find themselves singing on the sea of glass (15:1-5). 


Appeals by Ellen G. White 
Inasmuch as the end-of-time commandment keepers cherish the gift of prophecy, it is appropriate to close this portion of the chapter with appeals from Ellen G. White, selected from The Great Controversy. 


We are living in the most solemn period of this world’s history. The destiny of earth’s teeming multitudes is about to be decided. Our own future well-being and also the salvation of other souls depend upon the course which we now pursue. We need to be guided by the Spirit 
of truth. Every follower of Christ should earnestly inquire: “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” We need to humble ourselves before the Lord, with fasting and prayer, and to meditate much upon His word, especially upon the scenes of the judgment. We should now seek a 
deep and living experience in the things of God. We have not a moment to lose. Events of vital importance are taking place around us; we are on Satan’s enchanted ground. Sleep not, sentinels of God; the foe is lurking near, ready at any moment, should you become lax and 
drowsy, to spring upon you and make you his prey." 

Fearful is the issue to which the world is to be brought. The powers of earth, uniting to war against the commandments of God, will decree that “all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond” (Revelation 13:16), shall conform to the customs of the church by the 
observance of the false sabbath. All who refuse compliance will be visited with civil penalties, and it will finally be declared that they are deserving of death. On the other hand, the law of God enjoining the Creator’s rest day demands obedience and threatens wrath against all 


who transgress its precepts. "7 


But not one is made to suffer the wrath of God until the truth has been brought home to his mind and conscience, and has been rejected. There are many who have never had an opportunity to hear the special truths for this time. The obligation of the fourth commandment has 
never been set before them in its true light. He who reads every heart and tries every motive will leave none who desire a knowledge of the truth, to be deceived as to the issues of the controversy. The decree is not to be urged upon the people blindly. Everyone is to have sufficient 
light to make his decision intelligently. 

The Sabbath will be the great test of loyalty, for it is the point of truth especially controverted. When the final test shall be brought to bear upon men, then the line of distinction will be drawn between those who serve God and those who serve Him not. While the observance 
of the false sabbath in compliance with the law of the state, contrary to the fourth commandment, will be an avowal of allegiance to a power that is in opposition to God, the keeping of the true Sabbath, in obedience to God’s law, is an evidence of loyalty to the Creator. While one 
class, by accepting the sign of submission to earthly powers, receive the mark of the beast, the other choosing the token of allegiance to divine authority, receive the seal of God.™8 


Some Questions Answered 


Dates: Their Historical Setting 


Various objections are sometimes raised even by historicists to the specific dating Seventh-day Adventist commentators have applied to the 1260 days. But these objections can be answered. 


Objections to 538 


Some parts of Europe remained un-Catholicized for up to two centuries after 538. Some countries in northern Europe rejected the pope during the Reformation, several centuries before 1798. So the objection is sometimes raised that 538 is too early to 
begin the 1260 year period and 1798 is too late to end it. Several specific objections are sometimes raised as well. For example, in 551, thirteen years after 538, Pope Vigilius, on a visit to Constantinople, was chased down the street by the Emperor’s police, and 
when he had barely made his way into a church and grabbed the altar for refuge, was dragged away and compelled by the Emperor to sign a particular document.’ And popes were imprisoned or in other ways denied their freedom some forty or more times 
between 538 and 1798. The exuberant Cardinal Manning once observed, perhaps with exaggeration, “Thirty [popes] were compelled to leave Rome; four were imprisoned, four were unable to set foot in Rome; seven reigned in exile in Avignon; making in all 
forty-five, or one-fifth in the line of the Sovereign Pontiffs.”* 

These objections are valid, but they do not mean that the leopard-bodied sea beast of Revelation 13 is not a symbol of Roman Catholicism; and they do not mean that the little horn of Daniel 7 is not either. In fact, they help to confirm this identification. At 
the same time, they caution us to define our terms. The little horn and the sea beast are not to be taken as symbols of merely an individual pope or even of the long line of popes taken together (the “papacy”). Nor are they to be seen as symbols of the Roman 
Catholic Church considered simply as a religiopolitical institution, or of 1260 years of unbroken domination by the pope over all political issues in Western Europe or, for that matter, of 1260 years of absolute papal supremacy over the Catholic churches (let 
alone the Protestant churches) in Western Europe. No such period exists. 


We will return to a discussion of 538 shortly, but first let us define certain terms. 


Definition of the Beast and the Little Horn 


We must look intelligently for what the prophecy foresaw. The sea beast of Revelation 13 and the little horn of Daniel 7 are symbols of an institution, a kind of kingdom. Second Thessalonians 2 speaks of the “man of sin,” suggestive of the papacy, and also 
about apostasy, a “falling away,” and a “mystery of iniquity,” directing our attention to the ideals, beliefs, and philosophies of a form of Christianity that has departed seriously from the Scriptural norm. 

We conclude that the sea beast of Revelation 13 and the little horn of Daniel 7 are symbols of Roman Catholicism as a system—(a) a set of ideals, beliefs, and philosophies (b) manifested in certain practices and institutions, notably the Roman Catholic 
Church, and (c) summed up in the line of popes (the papacy). 

With this definition in mind, we can speak of Roman Catholicism (the mystery of iniquity) commencing in Paul’s day and continuing right through 1798 until it is destroyed by the brightness of Christ’s second coming, in the process undergoing various 
experiences. 

Essence of the 1260 days. Then, as we look at prophecy again, we see that within the overall career of the sea beast 1260 prophetic days have been marked off with specific delineators. 

The period begins with the giving of power, throne, and great authority to the pope as the visible head of the system; it ends with the inflicting of a captivity and an apparently mortal wound. 

The “mortal wound” symbol applied to the beast in its ideological aspect signifies a marked decrease in the effectiveness of Catholicism; applied to the beast in its institutional aspect it refers to an attempt to neutralize the central headquarters of the 


Catholic Church; and applied to its administrative aspect, it refers to the pope’s personal captivity in 1798. 


The beast as Roman Catholicism. When we look at the beast as a symbol of a set of ideas, Pope Vigilius’s flight down the streets of Constantinople reveals not the weakness but the strength of Catholicism. The document the emperor wanted signed was 
unpopular with many others, but the emperor did not chase them all down the street. His police chased Vigilius because of his status as perceived “head of all the holy churches” (as Justinian had declared him to be in 533). The emperor was determined to mod- 
ify Catholic belief in a Monophysite direction, and he believed that if had this one man’s signature, his goal could be achieved. In a moment of weakness the pope ultimately signed the document, but the sequel was a two-way strengthening of Catholicism in 
Western Europe. Justinian’s behavior toward the pope galvanized the Western bishops to increased activity in defense of their Catholic faith . Second, the emperor felt bound to reward Vigilius with the Pragmatic Sanction of 554, which made him the chief legal 
officer in Rome.’ 

And what about the delayed conversions of some of the tribes? The “little horn” was little when Daniel first noticed it, after he had seen the other horns. But it grew. And as it grew, three of the other horns were removed to give it space. In time, it blas- 
phemed and persecuted. Analogously, the sea beast arose out of the sea, revealing more and more of itself as it did so. Thus the language of prophecy alerts us to look for development in the manifestations of Roman Catholicism. Symmetrically, a pattern of 
growth in the early stages suggests a pattern of decline in the later stages. 

We should not be surprised when we learn that the Visigoths did not accept Catholicism until the Council of Toledo in 589, or England till the 600s, or the Lombards till 698. Nor are we to be surprised that Catholicism began to lose its grip on Europe as 
early as 1300 with the emergence of nationalism, and continued to lose its grip with the rise in the same century of “nominalism,” a philosophy which argued that individuals are more important than institutions. Several northern European countries gave up 
Catholicism during the Reformation of the 1500s. Losses during the Thirty Years War (1618-1648), which began as a conflict between Catholics and Protestants, were so disastrous that all European governments, even the Catholic ones, concluded they would 
never again fight to defend religion, Catholic or any other. And in the 1700s, a new philosophical movement, the “Enlightenment,” led most remaining Catholic intellectuals to become skeptical. 

In the process we must not forget Daniel 2:43, which says that the kingdoms into which the Roman Empire would be divided would never entirely “cleave one to another” (KJV). Thus, prophecy warned that nothing—by implication, not even Roman 
Catholicism—would completely unite Europe at any time. 

Roman Catholicism, viewed as a particular set of ideals, beliefs, and philosophies, enjoyed increasing influence over the minds of Western Europeans during the early part of the 1260 years (around 538-1000), was dominant during the central part 
(1000-1300), and waned during the last part (1300-1798). And the prophetic period was to be marked at its beginning and ending by specific events, the granting of power, throne, and authority and later by a capture and the stroke of a sword. 

Let us clarify further how Catholicism as a concept could be dominant even when the pope as a ruler was momentarily in contempt. As the popes came into ownership of ever larger papal estates, they came also into numerous political and military skir- 
mishes. The pope’s interference in the internal affairs of European countries also brought him into conflict. No wonder he was often imprisoned and several times prevented from setting foot in Rome. 

But the people who fought the pope in such disputes were ordinarily good Catholics. A striking example of this discrimination of loyalties occurred in 1053, when some Norman adventurers were plundering villages in southern Italy. Pope Leo IX led an ill- 
trained army to discipline the Normans but was defeated at the Battle of Civitate. The victorious Normans triumphantly prepared a stiff treaty for the pope to sign, but they presented it to him as penitent sinners, on their knees!* Though they dominated the 
pope as a prince, they were dominated by him as a Catholic. 

Better known today is the “anticlericalism” of many Catholics around the world. Many Catholics who hold devoutly to the pope as the Holy Father whose ministry is essential to their salvation, nonetheless insist that he and his bishops have no right to 
involve themselves in politics. 


Although during the 1260 years, the pope was often defeated and several times imprisoned, his treatment in 1798 was qualitatively different. In 1798 he was overpowered and imprisoned with the purpose of terminating his religious significance. 


538 Set ina Major Transitional Era 


We return now to 538, not to look at it as a specific date but as a date set in an era of epochal change with momentous consequences. Historians who temporize with specific dates can draw confidence from broad brushstrokes that paint the 1260 years as 
stretching from the epochal era of the fall of Rome and the reign of Justinian to the epochal era of the French Revolution. 

The close of the fifth and beginning of the sixth centuries marked a genuine turning point in human affairs.5 So great were the changes that Edward Gibbon began the second division of his monumental Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire with the age of 
Justinian I (Eastern emperor, 527-565). 

In the fourth century the Western empire, which had undergone much civil strife in the third century, was largely unified and stabilized. A remarkably uniform “Greco-Roman” culture prevailed almost everywhere, evidenced by public baths, impressive 
basilicas, collonnaded city streets, and the use of Latin. Roman civil law (jus civile) was everywhere the norm. Even more important for our purposes, about A.D. 400 both Eastern and Western parts of the empire were nominally Christianized. By 400 the 
emperors were Catholics, who required the people to be Catholics. Bishops, churches, and church councils flourished. 

But in the fifth century this stability was broken up and its Catholicity challenged. Invading tribes carved up the Western empire, each controlling as large an area as it could grasp. Typically, the tribes allowed many aspects of established law and culture to 
continue. But changes were inevitable. Latin began to be replaced with early forms of the European languages we know today. The invaders confiscated one-third (sometimes two-thirds) of a landowners’ property. Top government officials were likely to be 
members of the ruling tribes. Significant to our study is the warfare that went on between the tribes and among clans within some of the tribes now that the overarching control of the empire had been removed. Results, especially in Italy, included the destruc- 
tion of traditional ruling families, the degradation ofindustry and agriculture, devastating bouts of famine and pestilence—and an opportunity for the papacy to assume top leadership. 

When Belisarius entered Rome in 536 as part of the Eastern emperor’s Catholic campaign to be rid of the Arian Ostrogoths, Rome was still a splendid and flourishing metropolis. It was still a city of baths, temples, palaces, collonnaded streets, and extrava- 
gant entertainments. The old Roman Senate continued to sit there. The Ostrogothic King Theodoric had wanted it this way. 

But after the fearful defeat of the Ostrogothic forces at Rome in the spring of 538, a determined remnant of the Ostrogoths continued a hopeless struggle that was extremely damaging all over the Italian peninsula, accompanied by famine, pestilence, and 


even bubonic plague. Within a decade or so, 


classical civilization perished in Rome and throughout Italy. In cities burnt, desolated and mutilated, ruins remained the sole evidence of former splendor.... The night of barbarism had descended on the Latin world, a darkness in which no light was visible, other than of the 
tapers of the church and the lonely student-lamp of the monk brooding in his cloister.° 


Says one typical Medievalist, the peninsula seemed almost depopulated—and “nothing remained for the inhabitants but to die.” Thus “the Gothic War makes a break” in Italy’s history, bringing the land to “the threshold of the Dark Ages.”” 
A Seventh-day Adventist medievalist has this to say: 


The vacuum created in Rome by the crumbling of the Gothic monarchy had been felt during the war years and it was during these disastrous years that the Papacy won the hearts and the minds of the ill-fated Romans by its firm stand and liberality. Should we settle for the 
beginning of the reconquest in 536? The real showdown for Rome, which is the essential element as far as the Papacy is concerned did not come until 537—538.° 


The sixth century was one of transition. As it began, Italy was ruled by the wise Ostrogoths; as it closed, she was the unwilling host of the barbarous Lombards. As it began, Italy was united; as it closed, she was torn apart under the divided rule of Lombards, 
Byzantines, and popes. As it began, a dim glow of enlightenment still flickered in Europe; as it closed, the light was nearly out. As it began, the popes were limited by the whims of the kind but overbearing Goths; as it closed, the popes were supreme in Rome. 
As it began, Europe was dominated mostly by pagans and Arians; as it closed, the Arians were gone and Catholicism was making great strides. As it began, Theodoric was the arbiter of Europe; as it closed, Pope Gregory the Great? had taken his place. 

But we return to the most important issue, that of religious change. The tribal invasions and the subsequent collapse of the empire and of Western Roman civilization as a whole brought a severe challenge to Roman Catholicism. The Anglo-Saxons, Ale- 
mans, and Franks who invaded what we know as England, western Germany, and northern France were pagan. Most of the other tribes were Christian, but they were of the Arian variety. Indeed, the Arian list included three particularly strong tribes, the 
Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, and the Vandals. As early as 410, the Arian Visigoths became the first enemy to invade the city of Rome since prehistoric times. Only forty-five years later (in 455) the Arian Vandals invaded Rome, literally “vandalizing” it. The Arian 
Visigoths settled in eastern France and Spain, where they allowed the Catholics only grudging freedom. The Arian Vandals settled in North Africa, where they vigorously persecuted Catholics and exiled large numbers of bishops. The Arian Ostrogoths settled 
in Italy and under Theodoric gave the Catholics a large measure of freedom; but when Arians in the eastern part of the empire were being persecuted under Emperor Justin 1, Theodoric thoroughly humiliated the pope, as we have seen above. 

Thus the tribal invasions were not only an overwhelming political and demographic challenge to the empire; they constituted also a severe challenge to the Catholic Church, for to a considerable degree they achieved a de-Catholicization of Europe. 

Here was a very serious situation for the Roman Church. If it was to become dominant in Europe, the situation would have to be reversed. And, of course, it was, over time. 

In fact, by the time the three Arian tribes had been eliminated and their Arian form of Christianity had been eliminated with them, the vigorous Franks, by 496, had taken on the Catholic faith and, by 508 had humbled if not converted the Arian Visigoths. 
(They defeated the Visigoths in 507 and drove the survivors over the Pyrenees into Spain in 508.)'° And the process did go on, until after a couple of centuries or so, Roman Catholic theology and practice were once more triumphant in Western Europe. 

By contrast, we might mention that the Greek Orthodox Church experienced a steady decline in territory, membership, and economics, mainly as a consequence of Muslim expansion. Its decline contributed in various ways to the Catholic success. 


Objections to 1798 


An objection sometimes raised to 1798 as a terminating year for the 1260 days is that the Catholic Church didn’t die then, even temporarily. Millions of Catholics remained and, in fact, pressure from them led Napoleon to sign a new concordat with the next 
pope, in 1801. 

The response is that the prophecy does not require that the beast actually die. True, the proverb-prophecy in Revelation 13:10 says that “he that kills with the sword must be killed with the sword” (NKJV),”* but the direct prophecy in 13:3 is more precise: 
“One of its heads seemed to have a mortal wound, but the mortal wound was healed.”" The passage says nothing about a resurrection, only a healing. So we are not to look for an actual death, but only for a serious wounding. 

Another objection holds that because verse 3 (about the wound) comes before verse 5 (about the 42 months), the wound was to be fulfilled before the 1260 days were to begin and so could not refer to an event in 1798. This objection overlooks the literary 
arrangement of the full passage (13:1-10).'4 

A further objection points out (as we observed at the beginning of this section) that the pope had been taken prisoner several times prior to 1798, eliminating 1798 as unique. 

The papacy had experienced other military defeats and even captivities during its long 1260 years, but the 1798 captivity was unique in at least two significant aspects. (1) It came as the climax of several centuries of decline in the influence of Catholicism on the 
minds of Europeans, and (2) it was not merely a military or political coup but was a stroke deliberately intended to terminate the papacy forever. 

Catholic influence in Europe had begun to decline in the 1300s with the rise of nationalism and nominalism, and was hastened by the Reformation, the Thirty Years War, and the so-called Enlightenment. Evidence of its low state even in surviving Catholic 
countries can be found in Catholic writers. 

Religious feeling, “which had long since grown cold in Germany,” had become in Austria “well-nigh extinct toward the close of the eighteenth century.” 

In France, “the eighteenth century was the least Christian and the least French century in the history of France.” 
Spain was long more loyal to the pope than Italy, but when the exiled pope sought asylum in Spain, it was denied him, except on such conditions as could not in reason be complied with.'7 
When Pius VI died the next year in France, “half [of] Europe thought ... that with the Pope the Papacy was dead.”® 

As explained earlier, previous defeats and captivities had been carried out by loyal Catholics whose goals were political. In 1798 the setting was the least Catholic era thus far in modern European history, and the goals were both political and religious. As we 
observed, the French instructions to Napoleon were that “there is one thing more essential, to the attainment of the end desired, and that is to destroy, if possible, the centre of unity of the Roman Church; and it is for you [Napoleon] ... to realize this aim if you 


consider it practicable.” 


1798 Set in a Major Transitional Era 


The low ebb of Catholicism at the end of the eighteenth century is not the only indication that 1798 fell in a major transitional era. There were many other indications as historians have observed. 
Professor William H. McNeill, for example, in his highly acclaimed masterwork, The Rise of the West, speaks of a great “Western explosion” that carried European concepts and technology around the world. In general harmony with numerous other schol- 
ars, McNeill dates this Western explosion as commencing in 1789, the year when the French Revolution began.”° 
“At the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789 [observes McNeill], the geographical boundaries of Western civilization could still be defined with reasonable precision. By ... 1917, this was no longer the case. Western history had merged into world his- 
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tory. 

McNeill analyzes the Western explosion under three major subheads, “territorial expansion,” “industrialism,” and “democratic revolution.” All three aspects have a direct bearing on the prophecies that we are examining. 

The well-known expansion of colonialism, especially the British Empire in the 1800s was only part of a giant process that thrust European culture and civilization over very large areas of Africa and Asia and greatly expanded their influence over North and 
South America. In addition, the industrial revolution, which began in Britain in the second half of the 1700s, provided Western technology—such as steam engines for factories, steam trains, steam boats, power printing presses, the telegraph, and advanced 
weaponry—for the rest of the world. 

Western territorial expansion, combined with the new industrialism, made possible the grand distribution of Christianity that led Kenneth Scott Latourette to call the 1800s the “Great Century” of Christian missions, a century of “abounding vitality and 
unprecedented expansion.”** 

Thus, Western expansion (both secular expansion and missionary expansion) and Western industrialism may be seen as striking fulfillments of the prophecies around the close of the 1260 years. Daniel 12:4 predicted that at the end of the 1260 years “many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall increase.” John heard a voice at the end of these years calling for the proclamation of the gospel to “many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings” (Rev 10:11, KJV). 

The third aspect of McNeill’s Western explosion, the “democratic revolution,” brings us to the French Revolution, which surely deserved a place in prophecy! It changed world history by inducing the spirit of modern nationalism and by producing modern 
universal conscription, leading in turn to the immense armies and drastically murderous wars that characterize our times.”3 

Tragically, the rise of democracy led directly to general conscription and the mass armies we know today, based on the philosophy that if a nation belongs equally to all citizens, all citizens should be equally willing to fight for it. 

“Until the French Revolution all European wars had been fought with mercenary and professional armies, paid for by the government,” a historian reminds us. The first general conscription, the “levée en masse,” which the French government imposed as a 
consequence, “was the first modern example of conscription of the manpower of any European nation.... So was born the idea of a national war, and, with the levée en masse, the means were made available for waging it.... Europe would never be the same 
again.”*4 

The year 1798 was of great significance in and ofitself, but it also was surrounded by very impressive developments that marked the evolution of a new era—actually, the commencement of the “time of the end,” earth’s last era. 


Conclusion 


In an earlier section we looked at specific events in 538 and 1798 that fulfilled specific aspects of prophecy. In this response to some questions we have looked at epochal changes that surrounded the two dates. Historicists can be confident that the 1260 day 


prophecy was fulfilled in the career of Roman Catholicism. 


Chapter III 


Contextual Approach to the Seven Last Plagues 


Hans K. LaRondelle 


Editorial Synopsis. Adventist interest in the seven last plagues (Rev 15—16) has usually focused on the sixth, the battle of Armageddon. Although James White asserted in 1862 that “the great battle is not between nation and nation, but between earth and 
heaven” (RH, January 21, 1862), Adventists in general have projected a political scenario. Attention first centered on the dissolution of the Turkish Empire as the fulfillment of the plague’s symbolism: the drying up of the Euphrates river. Then, between World 
War I and II the focus shifted to the “awakening” nations of the Orient as the conflict came to be perceived as a war between the nations of the east and west, centering in Palestine. But the advent of the Nuclear and Space Age have rendered such speculations 
untenable, and there has been a healthy return to the Scriptures, permitting them to define their own terms and symbols. 

Thus, the writer of this chapter argues for a contextual approach to the entire prophecy of the seven last plagues—an approach that draws on both OT imagery and end-time emphasis as well as on the NT and the immediate context in the book of Revelation. 
Allowing the Bible to explain itself has led to the discovery of its extensive use of typology. For example, Israel’s historical experiences, the Exodus from Egypt and the later deliverance from Babylon, form a typological substructure in the NT, especially in the 
book of Revelation. 

In the NT Christ becomes the antitypical Passover Lamb whose sacrificial death liberates the new Israel, the church. As the Messiah, He leads the church out of this world to reign in the new earth (Canaan) forever. On the sea of glass, like the rejoicing 
throngs of ancient Israel at the Red Sea, the redeemed will sing the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

The seven last plagues are likewise tied into the Exodus typology. Four of them reflect the plague judgments God sent upon their Egyptian oppressors (blood, boils, darkness). The sixth and seventh plagues on Babylon the Great reflect the ancient drying up 
of the Euphrates and the subsequent fall of Babylon by the conquering armies of Cyrus. Just as the collapse of that ancient empire brought freedom to the Israelite captives, so the typologically expressed prophecy of the destruction of spiritual Babylon indi- 
cates deliverance for God’s end-time people from their foe. 

Revelation 16, the portrayal of the seven last plagues, is locked into the vision of Revelation 15 where the seven plagues are declared to originate from the “tabernacle of Testimony” (15:8, NIV), another exodus motif. At the same time the chapter is locked 
into Revelation 17:1-19:10 which provides an elaboration and explanation of the sixth and seventh plagues, the collapse and destruction of Babylon the Great. 

If the Bible student studies the final apocalyptic war (Armageddon) in the light of its OT antecedents and in the immediate context of Revelation, taking cognizance of the Bible’s typology, he will be led to interpret this “battle on the great day of God 
Almighty” as a war of cosmic and universal dimensions against God, His Christ, and His faithful, remnant people by an end-time Babylonian religious-political confederation. 

Thus, the contextual approach—viewing this subject through the total witness of the Bible—rules out a purely political world war, and protects the Bible’s teaching on the end-time struggle between good and evil from the instrusion of elements foreign to 


the Scripture perspective. 


Chapter Outline 


I. Importance of the Problem 
Il. Principles of Interpretation 
Ill. Exodus Typology: A Biblical Substructure 
IV. Exodus Typology in Revelation 
V. Revelation 16: Correlations With Context 
VI. Sixth/Seventh Plagues: Explained by Revelation 17—19 
VII. Har-Magedon: The Bible’s Final War 


Importance of the Problem 


la the book of Revelation the seven last plagues are presented as the outpouring of the wrath of God in full strength (“unmixed,” 14:10; 15:1, RSV) on a world in rebellion against God. The last and most terrible plague—the seventh—is the decisive moment of 


the collapse of “Babylon the Great” and the disappearance of this creation (Rev 16:19-20). 


my 


Although the gathering of the religious and political powers to “Armageddon” is pictured within the framework of the sixth bowl or plague (16:12—16), it is generally agreed that the actual “battle on the great day of God Almighty”' will take place during the 
seventh plague. 

In 1899 Ellen G. White wrote, “We need to study the pouring out of the seventh vial. The powers of evil will not yield up the conflict without a struggle. But Providence has a part to act in the battle of Armageddon.”” 

It is a well-known fact that for several generations Seventh-day Adventist public evangelism has relied especially on Revelation 16, the sixth and seventh plagues in particular, to support the imminence of the second coming of Christ. On the other hand it is 
no secret that strong objections have been raised by Seventh-day Adventist Bible teachers, and serious questions have been asked by some of our denominational leaders with regard to the speculative nature of the Middle East emphasis and the secular “Ar- 
mageddon” war prognostications. 


Typical of the confusion present in our apocalyptic interpretation of the last plagues is the testimony of Elder A. V. Olsen during the 1952 Bible Conference in Washington, DC:3 


Years ago I overheard one of our ministers, who had frequently written articles for the newspapers of his city on the Turkish question, say to a group of workers, “I will never write another article on this subject for the public press, because every time I tell what the Turk is 
going to do he makes a fool of me by doing something entirely different.” By his erroneous interpretations and his unwarranted predictions, this good brother had created embarrassment both for himself and for the church. 


The most recently published challenges are, “The Location and Significance of Armageddon in Revelation 16:16,”4 and “Who Will Fight the Battle of Armageddon?” In these articles the Middle East focus is radically removed from the Adventist interpreta- 
tion of Armageddon. 
In this chapter we will address the particular problem area of the seven last plagues. 


Principles of Interpretation 


A milestone in the progressive understanding of Holy Scripture was reached in the publication of the book, A Symposium on Biblical Hermeneutics,° prepared by the Biblical Research Institute and published on behalf of the 1974 North American Bible Con- 


ferences in the Seventh-day Adventist Church. It contains four chapters specifically on “Principles of Biblical Interpretation” (chaps. 10-13). 
Total Scripture principle. By way of summary, we advance the pertinent hermeneutical principles that affect our approach to the last Bible book. 


From the investigative vantage point the context of the word is the sentence, unit, book, or books by the same author. Beyond this the context of each of the books of the NT is the canon of the NT and the canon of the OT is the context of each of the books of the OT. Finally the 
entire Scripture is the context for each word, sentence, unit, and other division.” 


The concept of allowing the Scripture in its totality to illuminate the meaning of a particular text—the sola scriptura principle—opens up the dimension of a deeper level of meaning and a fuller import than could be seen by the immediate context. Against 


the danger of subjectivism in interpretation, Hasel states, “A safe guide to lead to the right understanding of the fuller import and deeper meaning of Scripture is another inspired writer.” 
Typology principle. The full significance of Scripture as intended by God is brought to light not only by way of the actual fulfillment of predictive prophecies but also through the typological sense of Israel’s history. 


Thus the type is always incomplete until the antitype brings out the fuller import and deeper meaning of the type. God as the author of Scripture placed within the type a prefiguration of what is later identified as antitype.... There is a strong typological relationship between 
the OT and the NT.9 


The essay by W.G.C. Murdoch, in the same book, elaborates more on the nature of biblical typology (pp. 213-18). His conclusion is basically, “Typology can be legitimately used in interpretation of the OT to bring out the correspondence between God’s 
methods of dealing with His people before and after the cross of Christ—thus showing that His overall plan of salvation is one.”’° 


Finally, the present writer has tried to define and apply the theological principle of typology, stating that the OT types are expressions of a relationship with Yahweh, while the NT antitypes are defined by their relationship with Christ.” 


Every time the apocalypse of John mentions and applies a Hebrew name or place or refers to an OT person or event, the typological pattern calls for determination of the original redemptive-historical value of such a term in relation to God’s covenant with ancient Israel. Only 
then can the proper Christological and ecclesiological meaning be drawn by structural analogy. 

The typological principle applies not only to the name Israel but also to the names of Israel’s enemies—such as Babylon, Egypt, and Edom—so that the ancient enemies of God’s people function as types of the enemies of the true church of Christ Jesus. (cf. Rev 19:13, 15, and Isa 
63:1-6)? 


Exodus Typology: A Biblical Substructure 


A typological interpretation of Israel’s historic Exodus from Egypt was initiated by the OT prophets themselves as they foretold an exodus from the Babylonian captivity. 

Although Israel’s subsequent exodus out of Babylon under Zerubbabel and Ezra in 536 and 457 B.C. may be interpreted as a partial fulfillment of these typological prophecies, the faith of Israel kept looking forward to the eschatological deliverance by the 
Messiah Himself. Only His coming would restore to Israel all the covenant blessings (Zech 9, 14; Mal 3—4). 

Bernhard W. Anderson’s outstanding analysis of the Exodus typology in Isaiah concludes:'4 


It is erroneous to assume that the new exodus is the same as the old, as though the end-time were a return to primeval time.... In the new exodus, historical conditions will be marvelously transformed.... The new exodus is not a return to the old in a great historical cycle. It is 
anew event, a new creation [Isa 48:6—7 quoted].... 
The Exodus, then, is a “type” of the new exodus which will fulfill in a more wonderful fashion, with a deeper soteriological meaning, and with world-wide implications, Yahweh’s purpose revealed by word and deed in the beginning. 


The God who would accomplish this eschatological exodus is the I AM, that is, the God of Israel’s historic Exodus from Egypt (Isa 43:10; Exod 3:14). The new Agent of the future gathering of the faithful remnant would be the Servant of Yahweh, the Messiah 
(Isa 49:6).15 

This typological relationship between Israel’s Exodus under Moses and the future messianic act of liberation is often expressed in rabbinic literature.’° The Messiah was expected to repeat what Moses had done. He will send new plagues upon the oppressors 
of the eschatological Israel. He will again bring forth water out of the rock and send down manna from heaven. Just as in Egypt, the final deliverance will take place at Passover. The standing formula used is, “as the first deliverer, so the last deliverer.” More 
than has been commonly realized, the typological structure between the historical Exodus and the Messianic deliverance is also fundamental for the New Testament. This has been demonstrated now by several scholars for the books of Matthew,’” of Luke and 
Acts,’® of John,” for Paul’s theology”? and for the NT as a whole.” 

The Christological Passover typology is expressed most explicitly in 1 Corinthians 5:7; 1 Peter 1:18-19; and John 1:29, 36; 19:33, 36 (Exod 12:46). It may be traced back to Christ Himself when He substituted the emblems of the Last Supper for the Passover 
ritual for His church as the new Israel (Matt 26:28).?” 

The NT has developed from its Christology an ecclesiology in which the church stands for a new exodus people, commissioned by Messiah Jesus to be the light of the world and to proclaim salvation to all peoples on the earth.”3 We need refer only to 1 
Corinthians 10:1—11; 1 Peter 2:9—10; and Hebrews 8:8-13 to confirm the conclusion that the new-covenant church has been constituted by Christ and His apostles as the eschatological exodus people, a chosen people and a “royal priesthood.” The same blessings 
and curses of the old covenant apply, therefore, in an intensified way to the new-covenant people. 

The purpose of the typological use of Israel’s Exodus by the NT seems clear: the old covenant contains the divine admonitions and historical prefigurations, both in deliverance and judgment, regarding God’s actions in the last judgment and the final deliv- 


erance of His faithful covenant people. 


Now these things occurred as examples [tupoi], to keep us from setting our hearts on evil things as they did. (1 Cor 10:6) 
These things happened to them as examples [tupikés] and were written down as warnings for us, on whom the fulfillment of the ages has come. (1 Cor 10:11-12) 


In his valuable dissertation Typology in Scripture,*4 Richard M. Davidson concludes: 


There is an historical correspondence between OT and NT persons, events, and institutions. By divine design the OT realities are advance-presentations of corresponding (but absolutely “escalated”) NT realities, and there is a devoir-étre relationship between the OT realities 
and the NT fulfillments. 


He discerns three aspects in the eschatological fulfillment of the OT expectations: 

1. “Inaugurated” eschatology at the first advent of Christ. 

2. “Appropriated” eschatology in the church (corporately, individually, and sacramentally). 

3. “Consummated” eschatology in conjunction with the Parousia.” 

He names these three aspects of fulfillment: the “Christological,” the “ecclesiological,” and the “apocalyptic” respectively. The apocalyptic aspect of typological fulfillment is the specific focus of the book of Revelation. 


Exodus Typology in Revelation 


Passover Lamb: Christ. The most frequently used title for Christ in the Revelation is arnion, “Lamb” (28 times).”° The first time Christ is introduced as a lamb, it is “standing, as if slain” in the center of the throne of God (Rev 5:6, NASB). Apparently this 
image intends to convey a profound theological message: Christ is presented in the heavenly council as “worthy” to break the seals and to open the scroll, because He, as “the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David,” as powerful Messiah, has sacrificed 
Himself as the lamb to set a whole people free. 

Heaven considers the most essential and worthy characteristic of Christ to be His sacrificial death on behalf of others. This death is made the foundation and condition for His right to open the scroll that contains the destiny of the world and of each person in 
it. All Christ’s functions as the apocalyptic warrior, deliverer, and judge are based on His redeeming death as the Lamb.?7 


The exodus theme of Christ, exalted as the Passover Lamb, becomes apparent in the explanatory acclamation of the 24 elders when they respond in “a new song”: 


You are worthy to take the scroll 

and to open its seals, 
because you were slain, 

and with your blood you purchased men for God 

from every tribe and language and people and nation. 
You have made them to be a kingdom and priests to serve our God, 
and they will reign on the earth. (Rev 5:9—-10)?8 


This doxology of the elders in heaven reveals the nature and the consequence of Christ’s unique worthiness to become the Lord and Saviour of the world. He alone has stood the test of loyalty to God in suffering and death and revealed a supreme worthiness 
of character which entitles Him to receive a cosmic reign and responsibility.*? The victory of Christ is expressed in the wonderful paradox: an omnipotent Personage (seven horns) is the slain Lamb (5:6). But the consequence of this unique sacrificial death is the 
liberation of a universal people for God. 

This is well summarized by W. C. Van Unnik: 


He is the one who died and is alive for ever more (1:18). He has been tested in his sufferings and has gained the victory. The greatness of his work is described in vs 9: from all nations he has ransomed slaves and he has made them, former slaves, from all peoples, even pagans 
(!), to be the holy people of God, priests and kings, the typical prerogative of Israel (Ex 19:5f.).3° 


The salvation of a people from all nations and languages has not been accomplished by sheer force but through the price of Christ’s lifeblood. “With your blood you purchased men for God” (5:9). This is the Passover-Lamb motif together with the exodus 


theme. In this way the book of Revelation connects its Christology and ecclesiology in an unbreakable union. 


Eschatological exodus. The “new song” (5:9—10) definitely focuses on the future eschatological exodus of the church triumphant out of this world order to serve God on the earth made new. This is expressed in the concluding phrase, “and they will reign 
on the earth” (5:10)3" and is later more fully unfolded in the New Jerusalem vision (Rev 21:1, 7; 22:5). 
This apocalyptic exodus motif with its future-eschatological reign of the saints on earth has been worked out impressively by Elisabeth S. Fiorenza in her dissertation, Priester Für Gott,” in which she contrasts this apocalyptic forward look with the enthusi- 


astic-gnostic misunderstanding of the reign of the saints as being a spiritual matter altogether.33 Her conclusion is illuminating: 


Just as the slaughter of the passover lamb initiated the Exodus of Israel from the bondage of Egypt climaxing in the covenant at Sinai, so the death of Christ liberated a people from the whole world to become the universal, new Israel for God. 
As ancient Israel, so this people of God is the basileia [kingdom] for God. But the basileia tou theou [kingdom of God] (12:10), which will be the basileia tou kosmou [kingdom of the world] (11:15), is still future and must break through from heaven to earth by means of the eschato- 
logical plagues—to be released by the Lamb and the witnesses of God—because the earth now is still dominated by the antigodly powers and their followers.34 


This elaboration on the meaning of the Lamb’s opening of the scroll indicates why Revelation 5—in the words of Van Unnik—has “a decisive place in the structure of the whole book; what has been described there cannot be left out or missed, because then 


the sequel becomes unintelligible.”35 


Seal of God. Another element of the Exodus typology has been recognized in the sealing of 144,000 servants of God from all the tribes of Israel (7:1-8). Only those who have the seal of God on their foreheads will be protected against the coming wrath of 
God and the Lamb (6:15-17). One cannot miss the echo from Israel’s Exodus when a mark of blood from the Passover lamb had to be placed over the door of every Israelite house in Egypt to protect those who trusted God from the plague of death (Exod 12:7, 
22-23),36 


Wilderness wandering. The symbolic “woman fled into the desert to a place prepared for her by God” (12:6, 14), which recalls the Exodus story. The judgments of the seven trumpets in Revelation 8—9 draw clearly from the plagues which Moses called 
down on Egypt. But the series of the seven last plagues in Revelation 15—16 form, in the words of G. B. Caird, “a more complete and systematic use of Exodus typology than in any other part of John’s book.”37 


Last plagues. The theme of the last plagues is basically the same as that of the ten first plagues—the ending of persecution by the removal of the persecutor. As Yahweh vindicated His covenant and liberated Israel from the house of bondage by means of a 
series of plagues, so Christ will bring about the final deliverance of His faithful people by sending again a series of plagues in which the wrath of God is completed (Rev 15:1). 


Song of Moses and the Lamb. The exodus typology culminates in the vision of the triumphant faithful ones in heaven, who will sing “beside the sea” “the song of Moses the servant of God and the song of the Lamb”: 


Great and marvelous are your deeds, 
Lord God Almighty. 
Just and true are your ways, 
King of the ages [or nations]....3° 
for your righteous acts have been revealed . (Rev 15:3—4) 


This is the song of the remnant church after her triumph over the beast and its image. Its obvious allusion to the song of the first deliverance, sung by Moses and the Israelites on the shore of the Red Sea,>? makes Israel’s experience under Moses a type of the 
final deliverance of the church by Christ as her glorious Antitype (Exod 15:1-18). The emphasis of the hymnic liturgy of Revelation 15:2—4 is not the judgment of God on His enemy but the righteousness of His great redemptive acts. 


Allusions to both Egypt and Babylon. An important feature of the seven last plagues is the fact that while four eschatological plagues find a striking correspondence to the plagues of Egypt (waters turned to blood, Exod 7:17, 19-21; boils, Exod 9:8—11; dark- 
ness, Exod 10:21-23), the sixth and seventh plagues—the drying up of the great river Euphrates and the fall of Babylon (Rev 16:12, 19)—are obviously borrowed from the fall of ancient Babylon (Isa 44-47; Jer 50-51). The exegesis of the seven last plagues needs 
to work out this structure in detail. 

The intent of the announcement about the fall of apocalyptic Babylon is clear (Rev 14:8): God calls His people now to an actual exodus from Babylon, in view of her impending retributive plagues (18:4—6). The plagues of Revelation combine the typological, 
historical judgments on Egypt and on Babylon in order to assure the remnant church, beyond all shadow of doubt, of the certainty of the coming judgment of God on end-time “Babylon” and “Egypt.” 

Christ thus comforts His people who stand firm in the final crisis that their future exodus from the house of bondage to the New Jerusalem is unshakably guaranteed by the same faithful covenant God who brought about Israel’s exoduses from Egypt and 
Babylon. This typological perspective from OT history provides the theological meaning and message of the final plagues: the cosmic-universal exodus of the new-covenant people. Thus this typological light requires a Christ-church application of OT symbols and 
imagery.?° 


Revelation 16: Correlations With Context 


Analysis of the literary composition as well as of the theological theme of Revelation is important, because its structure and theological perspective are closely interrelated and form an organic whole. Numerical structure dominates the composition. It is 
generally agreed that the number 7 is the organizing principle of the book. 

Colin Brown discerns “seven parallel but cumulative visions of history culminating in the vision of the New Jerusalem, corresponding to the seven days of creation of Gen. 1.”4 Others divide Revelation into six main parts which in turn often consist of seven 
smaller portions.‘* The unity of Revelation—including the preface (1:1-3) and the epilogue (22:6—21)—is expressed in a meaningful way, by a sevenfold “blessing.”*3 

Three recent outlines of the structural composition of Revelation are those offered by K. A. Strand, in Interpreting the Book of Revelation;** A. Yarbro Collins, in The Combat Myth in the Book of Revelation;*5 and E. Schüssler Fiorenza, in “Composition and 


Structure of the Book of Revelation.”4° 


For our purpose we limit ourselves to the basic setting of Revelation 16 in its immediate context. 

We accept the tentative outline of K. Strand (in chapter 5) which discerns in Revelation two major parts, related to each other by a clearly demonstrable parallelism of themes: a mostly historical part (1:12-14:20) and a future- eschatological part (15:1-22:5). 
This classifies Revelation 16 as the coming judgment on a worldwide Babylon which is in rebellion against God and at war against His saints (16:1, 5—6). 

The narrative of Revelation 16 is related structurally to the preceding chapter 15, where the origin of the seven plagues is revealed as coming from the temple in heaven, from “the tabernacle of Testimony” (15:5-8), another Exodus motif .47 The plagues even 


constitute the substance of the warning of the third angels’ message in chapter 14 (14:9—10): 


If anyone worships the beast and his image and receives his mark on the forehead or on the hand, he, too, will drink of the wine of God’s fury, which has been poured full strength into the cup of his wrath. He will be tormented with burning sulfur in the presence of the holy 
angels and of the Lamb. 


This warning identifies the wrath of God with the wrath of the Lamb. Revelation 16 unfolds this wrath of the Lamb as the seven last plagues. 

Revelation 16 is also connected structurally with the subsequent chapters 17:1-19:10. These function as subordinate explanatory discourses on Revelation 16. They have been called the “Babylon Appendix” (Collins) or “appended interlude” to Revelation 16 
(Fiorenza).4® 

It is important, furthermore, to observe that an antithetical parallelism exists between the angelic explanations of the judgment of Babylon, the harlot (17:1-19:10) and of the descent from heaven of the Holy City, Jerusalem, the wife of the Lamb (21:9—22:5).49 
Significantly, each explanatory discourse is given by one of the bowl angels (of Revelation 16): 


One of the seven angels who had the seven bowls came and said to me, “Come, I will show you the punishment of the great prostitute, who sits on many waters.” (17:1) 
One of the seven angels who had the seven bowls full of the seven last plagues came and said to me, “Come, I will show you the bride, the wife of the Lamb.” (21:9) 


These two indicators (17:1; 21:9) correlate specifically with the climax of the plagues in Revelation 16. Babylon functions primarily as the antithesis of the New Jerusalem. The disappearance of the present creation (16:20) prepares for the presentation of the 
new creation (21:1). The correlation of the passages of Revelation 16:17—21 and 19:11—21 is one of a progressive unfolding and clarification of the last plagues. 

The narrative of the seventh plague must, therefore, be interpreted through the correlated section of Revelation 19:11—21:8 with its twofold theme of requital and reward. The correlation finds expression in the seventh plague by the divine voice from the 
throne, “It is done!” (16:17), when the wrath of God destroys Babylon, and once again by the same voice from the throne when the New Jerusalem has come down on earth, “It is done!” (21:6). 

These structural correlations of Revelation 16 with the explanatory discourses and the judgment narratives of the following chapters form the literary setting of the last plagues. They should exercise a defining function in the interpretation of these plagues. 
It requires that we interpret each plague in the light of the whole series, and the series in the light of its immediate literary context. The thematic unity of Christ’s vindication of His new-covenant people in Revelation 12—22 points to the harmony and continuity 
of the theology of Revelation with OT theology. 


Sixth/Seventh Plagues: Explained by Revelation 17-19 


The new element in Revelation 17 is the unfolding of a formal distinction within Babylon itself: Babylon sits as a harlot (city) “on many waters”5° with whom the kings of the earth are committing adultery and who makes the inhabitants of the earth intoxi- 
cated with the wine of her adulteries (17:1-2). In the scene that follows the woman Babylon is portrayed sitting on a scarlet beast, covered with blasphemous names and having seven heads and ten horns. In her hand she holds a golden cup filled with abom- 
inable things, while she is drunk with the blood of the saints, of those who bore witness to Jesus (17:3—6; cf. 18:24). 

The main distinction within Babylon is between the city and the waters, between Babylon and the Euphrates, between the harlot and the beast with the ten horns. Or to state the matter without symbolic terminology, the distinction is between the religious 
leaders and the political powers of Babylon. The essence of the angelic interpretation (17:8—18) of the divine judgment on Babylon is the victorious sovereignty of God who will allow the mutual destruction of the two constitutive parts of Babylon; the Babylo- 
nian beast will destroy the Babylonian harlot. 


The beast and the ten horns you saw will hate the prostitute. They will bring her to ruin and leave her naked; they will eat her flesh and burn her with fire. (17:16) 


This angelic discourse in Revelation 17:8-18 is the key not only to the structural and thematic unity of chapters 16 and 17 (the judgment of Babylon, plagues 6 and 7) but also to the theological interpretation of Armageddon and the drying up of the 
Euphrates waters of Babylon, the fall of Babylon, and the coming of the kings from the cosmic East. The SDA Bible Commentary affirms the structural and thematic unity of Revelation 16—19 in its comment on Revelation 17:1- 


Babylon’s criminal career reaches a climax under the sixth plague (see on ch. 16:12-16), whereas the sentence decreed is executed under the seventh (see on chs. 16:17—19; 17:13-173 18:4, 8; 19:2). Accordingly, part one is concerned most particularly with events under the sixth 
plague, and part two with those under the seventh. Thus ch. 17 is a delineation of the final crisis, when Satan puts forth his supreme effort to annihilate God’s people (cf. ch. 12:17) and when all the powers of earth are arrayed against them (cf. GC 634). God permits Satan and the 
human agencies allied with him to carry forward to the verge of success their plot to annihilate the saints. But at the moment the blow is to be struck God intervenes to deliver His people. The hosts of evil, arrested in the very act of attempting to slay the saints, stand without 
excuse before the bar of divine justice (see Dan. 12:1; cf. EW 282—285; GC 635, 636; LS 117).5* 


Har-Magedon: The Bible’s Final War 


The subsection of Revelation 16:13—18—in the setting of the sixth and seventh plagues—develops the previously introduced theme of the cosmic-universal war of a world demonically united in rebellion against God, Christ, and His covenant people.> This 
war theme is further unfolded in Revelation 17:12-14 and 19:11-21 where Christ is portrayed as the divine warrior who comes from heaven to make war on behalf of His threatened covenant people, His faithful remnant. He will deliver them from their eschato- 
logical enemy, the Satanic trinity: the serpent-dragon and his two allies, the beast and the false prophet.*3 

Two basic principles of hermeneutical weight need to be firmly established before any definite historical application of Har-Magedon, popularly called Armageddon, can be undertaken: 

1. This apocalyptic war needs to be interpreted in keeping with its progressive clarification within the book of Revelation. In other words, the “Armageddon” war must be expounded by means of its own biblical end-time context so that its theme fits harmo- 
niously and organically within the Christocentric structure of Revelation. 

2. The theme of the apocalyptic war needs to be interpreted in fundamental harmony with the OT revelation of the final war as its basic taproot, in keeping with the biblical theology of the total canon of Holy Scripture. 

Both approaches—via its immediate NT context and via its OT root context—interpret the Har-Magedon war in principle as a religious-political war of cosmic and universal dimensions against God, His Christ and His faithful remnant people. This contex- 
tual approach safeguards the thematic unity of biblical eschatology. It does not authorize a secondary application of the apocalyptic war to any secular, political world war or even to an anti-Semitic war. The Christocentric focus of the apocalyptic war against 
God comes in basic conflict with the OT Middle East focus. The Har-Magedon war of Revelation 12—19 is inexorably subordinated to the gospel hermeneutic and, therefore, must be viewed and defined in terms of Christ and His end-time people. 

Old Testament terms and images (Israel, Babylon, Mount Zion, etc.) are applied in the NT without their ethnic and geographic literalism. The theme of the Har-Magedon war deserves a special analysis from its OT typological and apocalyptic perspectives. 

Finally, one aspect of this end-time war needs to be noted. We may phrase it as a question: What is the nature of the participation of the new-covenant saints in the apocalyptic war? Answer: In Revelation the saints are spiritually active in the warfare against 
the forces of darkness—“They overcame him [Satan] by the blood of the Lamb and by the word of their testimony; they did not love their lives so much as to shrink from death” (12:11). 

The church is admonished explicitly to reject any military action or revolutionary resistance (13:10; cf. Matt 26:52) and is called to adopt a passive role in the future-eschatological conflict, even to the point of martyrdom.“ The saints will participate in 
Christ’s victory, not in His battle (17:14).°5 

Terrible as they will be, the seven last plagues carry a comforting and reassuring message for God’s people. The divine Deliverer, who rescued ancient Israel from Egypt and Babylon, will intervene again. He will deliver His new-covenant, remnant people 


from the worldwide apocalyptic Egypt and Babylon and take them to the New Jerusalem above. 


Chapter IV 


Babylon: Anti-Christian Empire 


Hans K. LaRondelle 


Editorial Synopsis. Popular among both Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars is the view that the Babylonian harlot (Rev 17) symbolizes the ancient city of Rome, situated on seven literal hills and ruled by seven selected dynasties of Roman emperors 
from Augustus to Domitian. Some have attempted to combine this preterist position with a futurist fulfillment, so that the Babylonian harlot/beast may have both a first-century and an end-time application. 

Neither view, however, is in agreement with the prophetic data in the scriptural setting. The preterist/historical-critical position fails to take into account all the described features of the related beasts in Revelation 13 and 17. Actually, Revelation 12—13 pro- 
vide the scriptural foundation for identifying the harlot/beast symbol. The Babylon of Revelation 17 is not a political but a religious entity. The NT Babylon will play a major role in the final events that lead up to the seven last plagues and Armageddon. 

The second view, “a moderate futurism,” ignores the fact that Daniel is the main prophetic model for the book of Revelation. Daniel’s unique style of a continuum or history—a continuous historical perspective that culminates in the end-time events—is 
embodied in the substructure of Revelation. There are no gaps portrayed in Christian history between its initial setting and its end-time culmination in the restoration of God’s eternal kingdom. 

The writer demonstrates his argument by spelling out the strong links between the sea beast (Rev 13) and the little horn (Dan 7). The two prophecies identify the same anti-Christian power. In turn, Revelation 12—13 provide the immediate contextual basis 
for identifying the Babylonian harlot. The typological links between the NT harlot (Rev 17) and the OT harlotry of ancient Israel indicate that the Babylonian harlot is not being used as a symbol of political Rome but of a predicted Christian apostasy that would 
develop within the church, break covenant with God, become an oppressor of His true followers, and play a significant role in the events of the end-time. For further study on the configuration of end-time Babylon the Great (Rev 17-18), the reader is directed to 


the writer’s article, “Armageddon’s Sixth and Seventh Plagues, chapter 12 in this volume. 
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Review of Interpretations 


Preterist/Historical-Critical Positions 


For most exegetes the harlot Babylon symbolizes the ancient city of Rome which ruled over the Roman Empire, represented in turn by the blasphemous beasts of Revelation 13 and 17. The seven heads of the beasts, interpreted by the angel to signify “seven 


hills on which the woman sits” and also “seven kings” (17:9), are applied to the literal hills on which Rome was built and to seven selected dynasties of Roman emperors from Augustus to Domitian." 

A strong argument in favor of Rome is the present tense of the verb “to rule” in Revelation 17:18, NIV (literally, “has dominion”). “The woman you saw is the great city that rules over the kings of the earth.” In fact, both Jews and Christians used to call Rome 
a second “Babylon.”” 

A modern representative of this preterist view is Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza. She states that John’s Apocalypse is a “prophetic interpretation of the situation of the Christians in Asia Minor at the end of the first century.”3 To her, the book of Revelation 
concentrates solely on the universal-political conflict between Christ’s claim as Lord and the Roman civil religion and its imperial cult that claimed totalitarian power and divine honors: Caesar is Lord and God.* 

Thus, the basic message of Revelation is that Christians must resist the idolatrous totalitarianism of any oppressive world power, because they share in the kingship of Christ. Unfortunately from her perspective, the idea has not influenced “established 
Christianity” in any real sense, admits this Roman Catholic author. Mainline Christianity, in her opinion, has reduced end-time salvation to a purely spiritual deliverance of the soul from this world. As a consequence, the mainline churches have accepted the 
theological policy of John’s opponents: “adaptation of the present societal ruling powers.”° 
This view is attractive for its religious-moral application to our present age. However, its difficulty is that the Roman Empire does not fulfill all the described features of the beasts in Revelation 13 and 17. The new Babylon will play a major role in the final 


events, leading up to the judgment of the seven last plagues and Armageddon (Rev 16), and therefore, cannot be restricted to the ancient Roman Empire and its emperor worship. 


Preterist/Futurist Combinations 


These exegetical data were acknowledged by some older Roman Catholic scholars. They resolved the matter by interpreting Babylon as the pagan city of Rome in the past and, more specifically, as a pagan Rome again in the future .7 But here again this futur- 
ism does not agree with the prophetic sweep of the prophecy. John the revelator outlines an unbroken succession of persecuting powers from pagan Rome until the final judgment, symbolized by the seven successive “heads” on the beast. The interpreting 
angel explained, “They are also seven kings [or kingdoms], five of whom have fallen, one is, the other has not yet come” (Rev 17:9, 10). No gap of time is suggested here. 

George E. Ladd, nevertheless, tried to combine both opposing views in his arrangement of a double fulfillment: “Rome was a historical forerunner of Antichrist.... The beast is both Rome and the eschatological Antichrist and ... any demonic power which 
the church may experience at the hands of the world, whether by first-century Rome or by later evil powers.” When Ladd opts for a method of “blending the preterist and the futurist methods,” he thereby accepts a wide gap of many centuries of church his- 
tory. Thus, the Christian Era remains largely outside the focus of the Revelation. 

Ladd’s view of a “moderate futurism” recognizes the validity of both the contemporary and the end-time focus of prophecy, that is to say, the familiar double-focus perspective of the OT prophets. But he ignores the unique style of a continuum of history in 
Daniel’s prophetic outlines. Ladd’s method disregards the main prophetic model of John’s Apocalypse: the unique Danielic pattern of a continuous historical perspective that culminates in the end-time events of the divine judgment and the restoration of the 


kingdom of Israel’s God. 


Theological Idealism 


Ernest Lohmeyer defended an extreme position. The great prostitute (Rev 17) could not symbolize Rome or any historical city, because all cities would have been destroyed during the seventh plague (recorded in Rev 16). Consequently, the harlot must sig- 
nify a demonic figure, the satanic power of the apostate world, as in ancient mythology.? 
This detachment of end-time Babylon from actual history is based on the false premise that chapter 17 follows chronologically after chapter 16. In actual fact Revelation 17—18 are a further elaboration of the sixth and seventh plagues. Most of all, the inter- 


pretation comes in basic conflict with the realism of biblical typology, which always retains its concrete salvation-historical fulfillment. 


Literalist Approach 


Opposite this theological idealism is the absolute literalism defended by some dispensationalists who expect the literal rebuilding of the old city of Babylon, in conjunction with the end-time restoration of national Israel and Judah.*° 

Because several key elements of the OT doom oracles on Babylon have never been fulfilled literally (Jer 50, 51), it is assumed that they require an absolutely literal fulfillment in the time of the end. This concept of literalism suffers from a fundamental mis- 
conception of the nature of biblical typology which never equalizes type and antitype. By definition the antitype expands, intensifies, and surprisingly renews the historical type through its fulfillment in and through Christ.” 

One evangelical NT exegete comes to the radical conclusion that Babylon (Rev 17-18) does not signify any political or religious power, but is solely an “economic entity,” which will oppress all men by an international commercial collapse.” He argues that 
the term “harlot” (porné) is not used in Scripture to refer to an ecclesiastical entity, but “to actual [purely commercial] cities similar to that in chapter 18.” 

This reductionist exegesis does not give proper weight to the theological focus of Holy Scripture. The cities of Babylon, Tyre, Nineveh, and Jerusalem were not primarily commercial harlots. Rather, they were religious apostates in their self-exaltation, idol- 


atry, and hostility against Yahweh, His truth, and His true covenant people. '4 


Jerusalem-Babylon Approach 


Josephine Massingberde Ford defends the thesis that the harlot Babylon represents Jerusalem, where the prophets were slain, not Rome (Matt 23:29-39). She argues this position on the assumption that Revelation 4—22 was written primarily as a Jewish- 
Christian apocalypse before the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70.'5 

Basic to this identification is the author’s theological statement: “It is the covenant which makes the bride, the breaking of it which makes the adulteress.”"® The New Jerusalem of Revelation 21 then becomes the counterpart of the old, defiled Jerusalem. 

Ford sees the name “Babylon” on the harlot’s forehead as an ironic symbol of Jerusalem’s lewd priesthood, whose high priest wore the name Yahweh on his forehead (Exod 28:36-38). This harlot is therefore a “priest-harlot” (cf. Ezek 16:32-43). The author 
expands: “In the picture of the adulteress what one may have is a parody of the high priest on the Day of Atonement wearing the vestments specially reserved for that occasion and holding the libation offering.”’” 

The attraction of this original interpretation is its continuation of the covenant framework of the OT, in particular, its reference to the cultic day of judgment. Its weakness is the implicit denial of the fundamental Christocentricity of John’s Apocalypse. The 
Jerusalem application remains oriented to the old-covenant people of God, instead of to the new-covenant people, the church of Jesus Christ, as stressed in Revelation 1-3.!8 Furthermore, how can one conceive of this Jerusalem harlot as “sitting upon,” or “ac- 


quiring sovereignty” over,’ imperial Rome (the beast)? 


Symbolic-Universal Approach 


Some evangelical exegetes have opted for the symbolic-universal interpretation of apocalyptic Babylon. The symbols of Revelation are taken as picture language for a timeless and universal reality which has many historical counterparts. As Paul S. Minear 
explains, “Babylon embraces more than one empire or culture. It is defined rather by dominant idolatries than by geographical or temporal boundaries.”*° Accordingly, Jerusalem and Rome are only some of the multiple manifestations of Babylon in history.” 
This view can be adopted conveniently, therefore, by those preterist interpreters who seek a timeless relevance of biblical apocalyptic. 

Adela Y. Collins judges that “John’s probable expectations [a revived Nero coming from the east to conquer Rome] with regard to historical events were not fulfilled.” But she discerns, nevertheless, in the climax of Revelation 17 (which predicts the destruc- 
tion of the harlot by the beast and the ten kings) a moral lesson, which is valid for similar historical situations: the will to power “does not unite; it divides.””* 

Paul Althaus, more than others, has combined the preterist application of Revelation to the Roman Empire with the perpetually actualizing in historical events of the battle between Christ and Satan.”3 To him the historical actualizations of prophecy (for 
example, in Rome and Nero, or in the medieval papacy) are merely typical temporary embodiments of the essentially spiritual conflict of the ages. He, therefore, draws a sharp distinction between the prophet’s prediction of non-essential historical events and 
his basic religious message of God’s redemptive will. 

The church should seek the antichrist constantly as a reality in the present or consider him as a threatening possibility in her immediate future.*4 All rivalry with Christ, each effort to supplant Him or to usurp His authority, is anti-Christendom.* 

Thus, various phenomena in church history have been justly identified, according to Althaus, as the antichrist in their time: the late medieval idea of the papacy, the social gospel movement with its prospect of the millennium, the messianism of Marxist 
communism, the self-deifying nationalism. “But the church should consider first of all the permanent possibility of becoming anti-Christian herself.””° 

The profession of the Reformers that the papacy was the antichrist, in his opinion, must not be dogmatized into a timeless, orthodox creed. Such a statement of faith can be genuine and responsible only “if the battle against Rome for us today carries the 
same gravity and actuality as it had for Luther, that is, if at this front is required from us the decision between faith and unbelief, between obedience and disobedience to the truth of the gospel.”’7 

While Althaus stresses genuine biblical moments of truth, his theological method of actualizing the prophetic message does not do full justice to the aspect of the continuous historical development of apostasy, as presented in the apocalyptic outline series of 


Daniel and Revelation. 


Covenant Context 


Revelation places the new Babylon in a new-covenant context. This is because the Apocalypse is a unified whole, centered in Christ as the king and in His church as the new Israel (Rev 1:5, 6). Accepting Jesus as the true lamb and high priest means giving up 
the old Jerusalem and the synagogue as cultic centers (Rev 2:9; 3:9), so as to walk by the light of the new-covenant temple in heaven (Rev 1:10—12; 11:19). 

The literary structure of Christ’s messages to the seven churches (Rev 2-3) is now recognized to be that of a biblical covenant.”® It reminds the universal church that Christ is her Lord, who bestows at once covenant blessings on His loyal ones and covenant 
curses on the false prophets and the impenitent apostates. The church lives in a covenant fellowship with the same God whom Israel worshiped: “Consider therefore the kindness and sternness of God” (Rom 11:22, NIV). 

The intent of the book of Revelation is not to gratify human curiosity by functioning as a political almanac of the future. Rather, its purpose is to urge the church to remain faithful to the eternal gospel of God (Rev 14:6, 7) in her final confrontation with the 
antichrist as the false messiah and his counterfeit religious cultus (Rev 13:11-17).?? 

If the church in her ecclesiastical structure and worship becomes an apostate, false church, she will become a harlot church like old Jerusalem. As such she will ultimately receive God’s covenant wrath, the wrath of the Lamb (Rev 6:16). But Christ will always 
sustain and protect His faithful remnant people (Rev 12:17; 14:12), described symbolically as “virgins” who have not yielded to idolatry (Rev 14:4, NKJV). 

In John’s Apocalypse all the OT promises and threats are transformed into blessings and curses of Jesus Christ.3° Revelation is Christ’s covenant book to His church, alerting her to religious deception and theological heresies within the church, and inciting 
her to be faithful to His covenant. Revelation may be viewed, therefore, as “the most profound and moving teaching on Christian doctrine and discipleship found anywhere in Holy Scripture.”3* 

Babylon in the Apocalypse is composed theologically as the antichrist, as the archenemy of Christ’s faithful followers (Rev 17:6). However, the covenant framework is the basic point of orientation for understanding the new Babylon. As G. R. Beasley-Mur- 
ray has said, “The burden of the Revelation is one with that of the Old Testament prophecy, but transposed into a key determined by the new covenant. ”3? 

The symbolic language of Babylon as the great “prostitute” in Revelation 17 is covenantal language that continues the framework of the covenant of the OT prophets. The prophet Zechariah had portrayed Israel’s “wickedness” as a hidden Babylonian woman 


(Zech 5:5-11). Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah, and especially Ezekiel,23 described apostate Israel and Jerusalem as the wife of Yahweh who had become in their time the greatest prostitute on earth. She would not escape her judgment, the covenant wrath of God. 


Jezebel model. A striking example is the manner in which Jeremiah described the faithless Jerusalem of his own days: a harlot, adorned and painted like Jezebel so as to seduce the nearing enemy, but who would nevertheless be desolated by her former 


lovers: 


And you, O desolate one, 
what do you mean that you dress in scarlet, 
that you deck yourself with ornaments of gold, 
that you enlarge your eyes with paint? 
In vain you beautify yourself. 
Your lovers despise you; 
they seek your life. (Jer 4:30, RSV) 


It has not escaped some Bible translators and exegetes*4 that Jeremiah and Ezekiel apparently took Jezebel as the model for their religious characterization of a Jerusalem that had forsaken the covenant of Yahweh (see 2 Kgs 9:30; Ezek 23:40). Queen Jezebel 
was responsible for the persecution and murder of God’s prophets (1 Kgs 18:4; 19:2; 21:15), and Jehu was sent by the Lord to “avenge the blood of My servants the prophets, ... at the hand of Jezebel” (2 Kgs 9:7, NASB). 

Of decisive importance, however, is the fact that Jesus confirmed the theological pattern that the covenant people might turn to shed the blood of their own prophets and saints. He called the teachers of the law and Pharisees of His time “descendants of those 
who murdered the prophets,” and Jerusalem the city that killed the prophets and stoned those sent to it (Matt 23:31, 37, NIV). He also pronounced this judgment: “And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth” (Matt 23:35, 
NIV; cf. Luke 11:50). As Jeremiah of old, He announced, “Look, your house is left to you desolate” (Matt 23:38, NIV;35 cf. Jer 4:30a; 22:5). Christ summed it up in His exclamation, “Surely no prophet can die outside Jerusalem!” (Luke 13:33, NIV). Jesus’ covenant 
theology thus sheds light on the meaning of the fall of the harlot city, Babylon, in Revelation 17—19. 

The hermeneutical key to understand the covenant language of John’s Apocalypse lies in discerning its Christian-typological perspective, as established by Christ when He spoke out against “Jerusalem” and her bloody covenant apostasy.2° 

In Revelation 17—19 Babylon is pictured as the end-time “queen” Jezebel,37 drunk with the blood of Christian saints (17:4, 6; 18:7; cf. 18:24; 19:2). Earlier the risen Christ had identified Jezebel with the deceptive teachings and the false worship that arose 
within the church of Thyatira (Rev 2:20). Thus, Christ points His finger at an unfaithful church rather than at the Roman Empire. 

If the OT story of Queen Jezebel and her cruel religious rule over Northern Israel receives typological significance in the book of Revelation (2:20-23; 17:3—6; 19:2), then the parallel story of Queen Athaliah, who had usurped the throne in Jerusalem and 
murdered all legitimate heirs from the house of David, may be considered to possess no less typological importance.3® Like Jezebel, Athaliah—the daughter of Jezebel and wife of Jehoram, king of Jerusalem—had introduced Baalism, including its counterfeit 
temple worship and priesthood, to Jerusalem (2 Kgs 11:1-20; 2 Chr 22:10-23:21). 

Only one heir of the house of David had escaped the massacre, the infant Joash, who was hidden safely in the priests’ quarters of the temple of the Lord.*? After six years the faithful high priest, with the help of the temple guards, restored the Davidic king- 
ship by executing Athaliah (2 Chr 23:11-15). The people of the land then renewed their covenant with Yahweh and destroyed the temple of Baal, its priests and idols (2 Chr 23:16, 17). 

Here we can observe how God allowed religious apostasy to rule within His old-covenant people, on such a wide scale and with such a political enforcement that apostate religion seemed to have triumphed completely in Israel. Nevertheless, God had kept 
alive a faithful remnant within apostate Israel. In God’s providence, His truth and kingdom emerged victoriously in this most critical epoch of Israel’s history. 

The Apocalypse views Israel’s experience as a manifestation of the war between the serpent and the woman’s seed, announced in Genesis 3:15 (see Rev 12:1-4). But after the Messiah’s enthronement as the heavenly king, the serpent’s war against the woman 
and her seed only intensifies. 


Spiritual Babylon: a new harlot. The prophetic drama in Revelation 12 and 17, in which the “harlot” (Babylon) persecutes and murders the children of the pure woman (the Israel of God, Rev 12:17; 17:6), suggests a basic repetition of the history of Jezebel 
and her daughter Athaliah for the new-covenant people of God, the church. Because Revelation 17 pictures the new Babylon as the persecuting arch-prostitute, a feature not found in Jeremiah’s portrayal, indicates all the more John’s intention to design an 
exact antithesis between two basically religious bodies in Revelation 12 and 17. As E. J. Bruns describes the contrast,*° 


The woman of ch. 12 bears a child to whom she gives birth; the woman of ch. 17 holds a cup filled with the blood of the other woman’s seed; moreover she is no mother but a prostitute. Finally, the woman of ch. 12 is rescued and preserved from danger whereas the woman of 
ch. 17 is destroyed. 


Essential is the fact that Jezebel and Athaliah imposed their religious apostasy on Israel by their political power within Israel. The new Babylon, like old Jerusalem, represents an apostate religious power that has become bitterly hostile against the unadulter- 
ated, apostolic worship and the true saints. Because the bride of Christ is the true church,*' the harlot in John’s Apocalypse represents the fallen Christian church. She behaves basically like Jezebel, who has used her husband, King Ahab, to persecute Elijah and 
the faithful ones. 

Apostate Christianity will, therefore, receive the same avenging judgment from Christ as Jezebel received: He has “avenged the blood of his servants at her hand” (Rev 19:2, last line, KJV).4? As unfaithful Jerusalem earlier, so will the new harlot city be made 
“desolate.”43 

Since the harlot Babylon rides on and employs the “beast,” or the political world powers, in her battle against the true saints (Rev 17:1-6), the wider sense of Babylon seems to include the union of church and state on a world scale. This conclusion affirms 
that apocalyptic Babylon consists of an alliance of ecclesiastical and civil-political powers.44 Revelation 17:16 announces the verdict of heaven that ecclesiastical Babylon is to be destroyed by political Babylon.45 Consequently, we concur with C. Vanderwaal:4° 
“Revelation 17 and 18 are not talking about a heathen city or empire; they are talking about Israel, the covenant people who killed the prophets (1 Kngs 19:10, 14; Lam 4:13) ... the unfaithful church rather than the ‘wicked world.’” 

The growing church of Christ allowed to develop within her bosom a new Jezebel, who created deceptively a false religious cultus (see Rev 2:20—23) and finally accomplished the death of many saints through an alliance with the political powers (Rev 17:1-6). 

Revelation describes God’s judgment on the new Babylon in terms of the OT covenant curses. Becoming a “prostitute” (17:1), to be burned with fire,4” the bringing to an end of music and marriage.** are all OT covenantal curses directed to Jerusalem or her 
enemies. Specifically, the destruction of Babylon by her own former lovers (Rev 17:16) is modeled after the doom oracle of the harlot city Jerusalem in Ezekiel 16:35-41. The Apocalypse projects “Babylon,” therefore, not as the Roman Empire‘? but rather as 
“Jerusalem” that kills her own prophets and saints.°° This covenant framework has been recognized by J. Massingberde in the Anchor Bible commentary on Revelation. 

However, not the old-covenant harlot city is in view, but the new-covenant harlot city! The theological nature of this new apostate woman/city is not primarily her political or economic power, but her deceptively religious nature: her idolatry, and her blood- 
shed of the true saints. 

On this account John was deeply affected: “I was greatly astonished” (Rev 17:6, NIV). His great surprise was not, of course, that pagan Rome was persecuting the saints, but rather that a Christian Rome would be drunk with the blood of the saints.5 As 
explained by Carl Auberlen, 


The wonder of John finds its own explanation in the extraordinary change which had passed over the Woman [since John had seen the woman of God in Rev 12]; the impression made on John may be expressed by the words of Isaiah (1:21): “How is the faithful city become a 
harlot!” This moves his very heart of hearts ... that the Church of Christ should fall so low.5? 


Contextual Foundations 


Input of Revelation 12-13 


In order to attain the proper perspective on Revelation 17, it is essential to understand first the meaning of its foundational chapters, Revelation 12-13. Those interpreters who restrict the identity of the beasts of Revelation 13 and 17 to Imperial Rome and to 
seven specific emperors are forced to conclude that John miscalculated the course of future events by following the political expectations of his own time.’ This conclusion ignores and denies the solemn declarations of Revelation that its prophecy comes to the 
church as the authoritative and trustworthy word of the risen Christ.>+ 

However, Revelation 17 should not be made the starting point and the controlling chapter of the whole book.5> A more valid and fruitful theological method will be to relate the Apocalypse theologically to its organic OT taproots, specifically to the 
prophetic books of Daniel and Ezekiel.5° In this light it becomes apparent that Revelation 12-13 and 17 are John’s progressive historical applications of Daniel’s apocalyptic forecast of the satanic wars against the Israel of God. 

Revelation 18 is John’s death song over the anti-Christian Babylon, as the eschatological consummation of Ezekiel’s poetic lament over the doom of Israel’s trade partner, Tyrus (Ezek 26-28) and of Jeremiah’s judgment oracles on old Babylon (Jer 50-51). 


Input of Jesus Christ 


Illuminating as the discovery is of the many literary and theological parallels between Revelation and the OT,9” the hermeneutical key to the understanding of the Apocalypse lies rather in determining the thought patterns by which Jesus Christ interpreted 
the OT symbols, types, and prophecies, and how He applied them to His time and to the future. This requires a basic insight into the formative influence of the Gospel writings (specifically of Jesus’ prophetic discourse) on the Christocentric perspective of the 
visions of Revelation. 

Some scholars have established the hermeneutical principle that a knowledge of Jesus’ use of apocalyptic terms (in the Gospels) is necessary for the correct interpretation of the Apocalypse of John.** There is a definite progression of historical application to 
Christ and His enemies; however, in the Apocalypse Christ, the risen and ascended King, is seated on a heavenly throne. As Henry B. Swete? indicated, “the Christ of the Apocalypse is the Christ of the Gospels, but a change has passed over Him which is 
beyond words.” 

The concept of the victorious, glorified Christ in Revelation is unsurpassed in the NT, exceeding every OT messianic prophecy. It meets the need of the church in times of persecution and suffering at the hands of political rulers and in times of temptation by 
the deceptively religious claims and cultus of apostate church rulers. The Apocalypse stresses vigorously the message that the living Christ is never separated from His people. He is in their midst through His Spirit and regulates the affairs of His churches down 


through the ages, without any gap of time, until He returns in glory. Characteristic is the feature that Revelation offers hope and comfort, rewards and punishment, for the future in the covenant language of the past. 


Input of Daniel 


Although John alludes to virtually all the books of the OT, the one he uses most comprehensively is Daniel. Swete comments, “In proportion to its length, the Book of Daniel yields by far the greatest number [of allusions].”® It can be said that John portrays 
the “Christian truth through the lens of Daniel,” as Christ had done earlier in His prophetic discourse of Mark 13. Revelation adopts specifically the Daniel model, the periodization of salvation history by means of successive kingdoms, the last of which is 
destroyed by God’s judgment and replaced by the divine kingdom. 

Significant is the apparent progress in salvation history. While Daniel’s vision intended to show “what will happen in days to come [in the latter days, RSV]” (Dan 2:28; cf. 2:45), John’s Apocalypse wants “to show ... what must soon [tachei] take place” (Rev 1:1). 


The added expression “soon” suggests “fulfillment in the imminent future, which perhaps has already begun in the present.”°? This confirms Paul’s disclosure that “the secret power of lawlessness is already at work” (2 Thess 2:7). 


Daniel 7 model. Revelation 12-13 allude specifically to Daniel’s prophetic period of the 3!4 times of persecution of the saints by the blasphemous “little horn.”©3 Both Daniel and Revelation portray the same eschatological enemy of God, of His sanctuary 
truth, and of the people of God. But while Daniel paints him as the coming antimessiah, Revelation depicts him as the antichrist. The description of the sea beast (“He was given power to make war against the saints and to conquer them,” 13:7) faithfully reflects 
the words of Daniel concerning the “little horn”: “This horn was waging war against the saints and defeating them” (Dan 7:21). 

These and other phrases indicate “that Revelation 13 is modeled on Daniel 7” and intends to be a Christ-centered application to the church age of Daniel 7. Revelation 13 integrates the symbolic features of the four beasts or world kingdoms of Daniel 7 into 
one apocalyptic sea beast (Rev 13:1, 2). This sea beast carries ten royal crowns on its ten horns, a clear allusion to the ten kings or kingdoms that would emerge from the fourth world empire (the Roman Empire) in Daniel 7:7, 24. 

This feature of the ten simultaneous horns leads us beyond the collapse of the ancient Roman Empire in A.D. 476. Both Daniel 7 and Revelation 13, therefore, lead into the Middle Ages. Theologically speaking, the blasphemous self-deification of the sea beast 
of Revelation 13:1-7 continues the blasphemies of the “little” horn of both Daniel 7:8, 25, and 8:10—12.°5 Revelation indicates the historic progression in Daniel 7 (from the cruel fourth beast to the blaspheming little horn among the ten horns) by declaring, “The 
dragon gave the beast his power and his throne and great authority” (Rev 13:2). 

The intimate relationship of the dragon and the beast is apparent in that both possess seven heads and ten horns (cf. 12:3; 13:1). The historical progression of fulfillment is suggested in the new feature that the ten horns are crowned (13:1), which they were 
not yet in Revelation 12. In the light of the total historical perspective of Daniel 7, the dragon in Revelation 12, who stood in front of the woman of God ready to devour the messianic child (12:3—4), functions as the fourth beast of Daniel 7, that is, as the persecut- 
ing Roman Empire. 

The dragon’s war against the woman continues, however, after she has brought forth the Messiah (12:6, 14-17). That is, Satan now pursues the true church of Christ. The NT testifies to the martyrdom and persecutions of the Christians by both the syna- 
gogue and the Roman Empire.” But while Rome granted the status of a religio licita to Judaism, exempting Jews from the loyalty test of patriotism by the cultic act of emperor worship, it waged a legalized war against the Christians, especially under the rule of 
Domitian, Decius, and Diocletian. 


Development of church-state union. Oscar Cullmann expressed it correctly: “At this point [the demand of a loyalty test to emperor worship] the Roman State remained continuously, up to the time of Constantine, a satanic power.”®? A historic change 
occurred, however, when Emperor Constantine in A.D. 312 adopted the Christian church as the means by which to realize his dream of ruling the Roman world.”° The Roman emperor acted as the head of the church, ordering an ecumenical council to create 
dogmatic unity. As the Pontifex Maximus, he conferred full judicial powers on the bishops who now censured and excommunicated even high civil officials. He enjoined by law the civil observance of Sunday (A.D. 321). Thus Constantine “seated Christianity on 
the throne of the Roman world.””* 

Emperor Theodosian the Great went a step further by declaring that only Trinitarian Catholics were legally recognized and that all nonmembers of the state church were “heretics,” who “shall be smitten first by divine vengeance and secondly by the retribu- 
tion of Our own initiative” (A.D. 380).7? Capital punishment was inflicted on the Quarto-deciman Christians merely because they celebrated Easter on the day of the Passover, instead of on the Sunday fixed by the church law.73 

Augustine justified the coercion and persecution of heretics and schismatics by declaring that the Christian State stood in the higher service of the church to preserve Catholic unity and church discipline by the force of imperial laws.”4 This he called holy 
war [bellum Deo auctore].75 He claimed that the millennium of Revelation 20 was fulfilled by the rulership of the church whose bishops were to judge others now, on behalf of Christ.7° The church fulfilled the promise of the New Jerusalem.77 


Development of Papal intolerance and persecution. Thus, Augustine became the framer and the representative of the theology of intolerance.”° Heresy was treated as a crime against civil society and was declared punishable with death. Finally, the pope 
in Rome claimed that he possessed, by divine right, the supreme judicial power over both church and state.7? Any divergence from the church and her ecclesiastical norms became branded as heresy and was punished by the aid of the civil power. The Italian 
bishop Anselm of Lucca provided the canonical foundation and the scholastic justification for the so-called “holy persecution” of heretics and schismatics by the papal church.*°° 

Thomas Aquinas justified the extermination of heresy by excommunicating heretics and putting them to death. Through the establishment of the “Congregation of Rome and Universal Inquisition” and its prisons, in A.D. 1215, later called the “Holy 
Office,” papal Rome sanctioned the church as a persecuting and, through civil enforcement also, an executing power.®*? It gave the popes a terrible weapon to use in political aggrandizement, in order to establish the kingdom of Christ on earth by human force. 

Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand) in the Dictatus Papae claimed the right to enthrone and dethrone kings, to wear the imperial insignia, and that all emperors had to kiss his feet. The papal church had become a power of this world, claiming theocratic 
supremacy over all kingdoms. Between 1095 and 1400 the popes summoned and authorized six crusades or Christian “holy wars” against the Muslims in the Middle East, to conquer the “holy land” with its “holy sepulcher” for Christ, or restore other territories 
to the Christian church, “the only true sovereign State of Christ on earth.”*3 In March 1208 Pope Innocent III even issued a call for a “holy” war against the heretics in southern France, the Albigensians.*4 

Papal Rome sustained her totalitarian rule by physical repression and the secular sword, just as Imperial Rome had done before. The waging of war was always a political act. “Holy wars,” however, were the result of the fateful union of the religious and the 
secular order, the so-called Corpus Christianum. 

Even Catholic theologians such as Thomas and Gertrude Sartory came to the appalling conclusion: “No religion in the world (not a single one in the history of mankind) has on its conscience so many millions of people who thought differently, believed 
differently. Christianity is the most murderous religion there has ever been.”®5 Hans Kung frankly admits,*° “To our horror we are becoming increasingly aware today of the fact that all this [sending heretics, schismatics, Jews, and others to hell by means of 
torture] has nothing—nothing at all—to do with Him in whose name it was staged: Jesus of Nazareth. No, no one can say that He willed any of this.” Church rulers claimed to act in Christ’s stead. But Christ, our example, never sought the power of earthly gov- 
ernments. 


Church-state alliance: characteristic of antichrist. History overwhelmingly demonstrates the demonic consequences of the corruption of power by the church. Christ explicitly declared, “My kingdom is not of this world” (John 18:36, NIV; “does not 
belong to this world,” NEB). Thus, one cannot escape the conclusion that the alliance of the church with earthly governments stands in direct opposition to Christ’s will, and thereby constitutes the essential characteristic of the antichrist. Christ’s kingdom 
bears no relation to political kingdoms. 

The French law professor Jacques Ellul has shown that the legislation and political enforcement of the dogmatic unity of the church by the Christian emperors, in their obsession to parallel the political unity of the Roman Empire, was the beginning of the 
subversion of Christianity, and in fact, the chief form of anti-Christianity.*7 In his analysis, the mutation of Christianity took place gradually. The church adopted pagan beliefs and rituals alien to the gospel, and it finally replaced the message of Christ with an 
abstract philosophical system of theology, which it imposed on all.°* Ellul summarizes:*°9 


A statue of St. Peter and a cross were placed on all the ancient monuments of Rome. The countereffect was the paganizing of the church’s Christianity. The apostles and prophets became priests in the most sociologically religious sense of the term, that is, successors of the 
pontiffs [pagan priests], the Salians, the Arvales, the sacrificing priests, the vestals, the augurs, the flamens, etc. In the eyes of the people they had the same functions. The church adapted itself integrally to the pagan world. It accepted its forms and even its morality. 


While paganism appeared to be conquered, its theology and philosophy nevertheless triumphed in the gigantic compromise of a subverted Christianity.9° Political action to establish the kingdom of Christ with the help of human laws and external enforce- 
ment reveals a spirit in fundamental conflict with the Spirit of Christ. The subversion of the Christian faith basically means “the transgression what God has posited.” As Ellen G. White explains with profound insight, “Not by the decisions of courts or coun- 
cils or legislative assemblies, not by the patronage of worldly great men, is the kingdom of Christ established, but by the implanting of Christ’s nature in humanity through the work of the Holy Spirit.”9” 

Through the gospel of Christ and the Holy Spirit, God kept alive and nourished the body of Christ, the woman in the wilderness (Rev 12:6, 14). The church cannot die, because God’s faithfulness always maintains a true remnant of saints, chosen by grace 
(Rom 11:5). Resurgences of truth have occurred frequently. Perversions of the truth have been redressed, especially when darkness seemed to prevail, by a return to the biblical authenticity of prophetic truth. 

From within the Roman Catholic Church there arose an increasing number of voices, starting with Archbishop Arnolf of Orleans at the Synod of Reims in A.D. 991 and Archbishop Eberhard II of Salzburg in A.D. 1241, who identified the universal papal 
church, with her priestly sacramentalism and claims of secular absolutism as Babylon or the antichrist of prophecy.?3 

Revelation 13:2 is, therefore, of church-historical significance: “The dragon [as the satanic Roman Empire] gave the beast [as papal Rome] his power and his throne and great authority.” This transfer of political authority and the throne [or capital city of 
Imperial Rome to papal Rome] took place in several stages. The process began in A.D. 330 when Constantine transferred his throne to Constantinople in the east and was completed in A.D. 533 with the imperial Code of Justinian, which legalized the pope’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy as “head over all churches” in the east and the west and placed the civil sword at his disposal.** 

This union of religious and political power was dissolved only when Pius VI was dethroned on February 10, 1798, and the Republic of Rome was proclaimed by Napoleon’s representative, General Louis A. Berthier.95 The Civil Code of Napoleon (1804) made 
a distinct separation between church and state, and thus repudiated the Code of Justinian of 533. Caesaro-papism had received a mortal wound.” 

The city of Rome was not destroyed when the Goths captured it in A.D. 410, nor when the Roman Empire was replaced by the nations of Europe in A.D. 476. The prophecy of the utter destruction and eternal desolation of the harlot city in Revelation 17-18 
was, therefore, not fulfilled in the fall of the ancient Roman Empire. Rather, the city became the new “Holy City” of Christendom, because of the “Holy See” or throne of the “holy father,” who for many centuries has stood “in a more lofty eminence than had 
ever been attained by the Caesars.”°7 The judgment visions in Revelation 17—18 will find their fulfillment only in the future doom of the Babylonian Harlot, the final configuration of religious apostasy. 


Links between Revelation 12 and 13. We summarize in six conclusions the connection between the red dragon of Revelation 12 and the sea-beast of Revelation 13. 

1. Both satanic powers form an essential unity, because each possesses the same seven heads and ten horns (12:3; 13:1). 

2. Their intimate relationship reveals a progressive historical development: the dragon (Imperial Rome) gave the sea-beast (papal Rome) his throne and power and great authority (13:2). 

3. The purpose of both the dragon and the sea-beast is to wage war against Christ and the Christian saints (Rev 12:17; 13:7), in fulfillment of Daniel’s vision of the fourth beast and its subsequent little horn (chap. 7). The ultimate goal is that all earth dwellers 
will worship the beast and the dragon (13:4, 8). 

4. The prophetic time period of 42 months (Rev 13:5) of the sea-beast and of the 1260 days or 31⁄2 times of the dragon (Rev 12:6, 14) correspond uniquely to the unholy war of the little horn of Daniel 7 (vs. 25). They bring the Christian Middle Ages and the 
papal warfare within the focus of apocalyptic prophecy. 

5. Revelation 13 continues in greater detail the warfare of the dragon against the woman in Revelation 12. The dragon summons up two earthly agents into his service: the sea beast and the earth beast, the result being the formation of a satanic trinity. 

6. The literary style, depicting the sea beast as a parodic imitation of Christ, identifies the sea beast as the antichrist: 

a. The investiture of the beast stands in direct opposition to the enthronement of the Lamb (cf. 5:12, 13 and 13:2). 

b. The authorization clause that gives the beast authority “over every tribe, people, language and nation” so that it is worshiped (13:4, 7-8) forms an ironic reapplication of the sovereign authority of the Son of man and His reception of universal worship in 
Daniel 7:14.98 

c. The beast is described as receiving a mortal wound (hds esphagmenén, “as if slain”) but is afterward resurrected from death (stated three times: 13:2, 12, 14). The phraseology is similar to the description of the Lamb which looks “as if slain” (hōs esphagmenon) 
but is now resurrected to eternal rulership (5:6, 9, 12; 13:8). This ironic parody of Christ’s mission portrays the beast as a counterfeit lamb.°° 


Satan’s Counterfeit Trinity 


Role of Two-Horn Beast/False Prophet 


In order to establish his counterfeit trinity, the dragon employs a second world power, the earth beast (Rev 13:11-17) which has “two horns like a lamb” but speaks like a dragon (13:11). The feature of “two horns like a lamb” is recognized generally as “a parody 
of the messianic lamb and has an ironic relation to it.”*°° Its mission will be to exalt the sea beast and, by means of deceptive miracles, to make the whole world worship the revived sea beast (13:14). The Apocalypse refers to the second beast as “the false 
prophet” (19:20; 16:13). 

“The false prophet” functions as the counterfeit of the Holy Spirit. While God’s Spirit came as the Spirit of truth to bring glory to Christ (John 16:13, 14), the false prophet by his miracles deceives the whole world by forcing all men to worship an “image” of 
the antichrist (13:14, 15). The suggestion of counterfeit imitation appears again when this false prophet performs “great and miraculous signs, even causing fire to come down from heaven” (13:13, NIV), “an ironic echo of the acts of the great OT prophets”’™ and 
of the two prophetic witnesses of the Christian Age in Revelation 11:5. While the sea beast was primarily characterized by his persecuting power, the earth beast or false prophet functions at first more as the demonic medium for religious deception within the 


apostate church,'° an aspect found also in Daniel’s antimessiah (Dan 8:25) and self-willed king (Dan 11:32). 


Daniel 3/Revelation 13 Links 


The formation of an eschatological “image” of the resurrected sea-beast, to create a loyalty test to Babylon (Rev 13:14, 15) provides a typological connection with the command of King Nebuchadnezzar to worship the golden image of himself on the Plain of 
Dura (Dan 3:1).°3 This illuminating correspondence between Daniel 3 and Revelation 13 clarifies the real issue for the end-time people of God. In both the Danielic type and John’s apocalyptic antitype the ruling powers enforce false worship as a loyalty test to 
Babylon. Both Daniel 3 and Revelation 13 mention a political death decree, issued by lawmakers concerning a religious issue. Daniel’s message of hope through the miraculous deliverance of the faithful remnant’™ serves as the prototype and assurance for the 


final deliverance in the end-time crisis of the remnant church of Christ.’ 


Summary 


The literary unit on the antichrist (Rev 13) demonstrates how the continuous-historical outline of Daniel 7 and the typological deliverance-experience of Daniel 3 are united and together applied to Christ and His faithful church. Daniel 7 plainly and demon- 
strably serves in Revelation 13 as the fundamental standard and matrix for the location and timing of the coming antichrist. Daniel 7 with its continuous-historical perspective is the controlling pattern of Revelation 13.1°° The new development and advance in 
the Apocalypse of John is its historical and theological orientation to Christ, to His Spirit, and to His new-covenant people. 

Revelation 12-13 reveal that Satan, as the ruler of this world’ has erected a satanic kingdom, consisting of a counterfeit triunity, which is portrayed by John as “a parodic imitation of the structure of God’s kingdom.”!°° The dynamic parallelism of Revela- 
tion 12 and 13 indicates that the anti-Christian sea beast (Rev 13:10-18) operates during the 1260 prophetic days of the woman in the wilderness (Rev 12:6, 13-16). The earth beast (Rev 13:11-17) arises to speak as the dragon only after the mortal wound of the sea 
beast has been healed, in order to wage the final war against the saints. This final warfare of the satanic trinity corresponds to the last war against the church in Revelation 12:17. 

The questions are not answered in Revelation 12-13 on how “the mortal wound” of the beast is healed, and when the antichrist resumes his political power, and how he reactivates his policy of war against the faithful saints in the time of the end. Further- 
more, how should the earth beast, that is, the false prophet, be identified and applied historically? What “wisdom” will decode convincingly the number of the beast or Antichrist: 666? 

Revelation 17 was designed to expand explicitly on Revelation 13 as well as on the sixth and seventh plagues (Rev 16).'°? 
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Chapter V 


The Seven Heads: Do They Represent Roman Emperors? 


Kenneth A. Strand 


Editorial Synopsis. Three times in the visions of the book of Revelation a symbolic beast with seven heads and ten horns is presented (chaps. 12, 13, 17). The first and third are red in color, whereas the second is described as a leopard-bodied animal. The 
first has crowned heads; the second has crowned horns; the third appears without crowns on either heads or horns. 

Traditional preterist interpretation identifies the second or leopard-bodied beast with the Roman Empire and its seven heads with a succession of seven Roman rulers who reigned during the first century of the Christian Era. 

The preterist view rests on the assumption that Revelation is limited in scope to John’s own era, the first century. Therefore, the leopardlike beast that blasphemes God and persecutes His people must be the empire of Rome under its several rulers. However, 
as the author demonstrates, this assumption mires down in difficulties the moment an attempt is made to harmonize the preterist identification with the actual biblical data. The marks of identification supplied by the prophecy point to a power that would 
function future to John’s day. Furthermore, eleven men (not seven) ruled the Empire during the first century, and preterists are not in agreement on which seven to select and on what rationale; none of the major preterist interpretations are able to place John 
under the sixth head where the biblical data indicates he should be. 

In the apocalyptic book of Daniel “animal heads” are never used to denote single individuals. The four heads of the leopard (Dan 7:6; cf. 8:8, 22) symbolized “kingdoms.” Likewise, we would expect the seven heads of the Revelation beasts to represent king- 
doms or world powers as well. In Revelation 17:9 the seven heads are also interpreted as “seven mountains.” The author observes: In the OT, mountains are used as figures or symbols for “nations” or “empires” (Dan 2:34-35, 44-45; Jer 51:25), but never for indi- 
vidual rulers. 

While this chapter’s exegesis of the biblical material (especially pertaining to the seven-headed leopard-bodied sea beast) refutes the preterist claim, it also speaks to a current interpretation that has arisen among some historicists. In recent years the idea 
has been advanced that the seven heads represent seven individual popes, the present pope being identified as the sixth head. The biblical fact already established—that the Bible never uses animal heads or mountains as symbols of individual rulers—clearly 


rules out as unsound any attempt to identify the seven heads of Revelation with individual popes, living or dead. 


Chapter Outline 


I. Introduction 
II. Leopard-Bodied Sea Beast 
Ill. The Seven Heads 
IV. The Wounded/Resuscitated Head 
V. The Number 666 
VI. Conclusion 


Introduction 


The book of Revelation portrays three symbolic animals that have seven heads and ten horns: (1) the dragon in the sky (Rev 12), (2) the leopard-bodied beast from the sea (Rev 13), and (3) the scarlet-colored beast in the wilderness (Rev. 17). 


According to traditional “preterism,” the most common and pervasive view of Revelation held by present-day NT scholars, the leopard-bodied sea beast of Revelation 13 is a symbol for the Roman Empire of John’s own day.’ The beast’s seven heads are 
understood to represent a succession of seven first century Roman emperors. 

Some futurists (interpreters who believe that almost all of Revelation is to be fulfilled at the end of the age) have also adopted preterism as a part of their interpretational stance.” These “preterists/futurists” give Revelation 13 a double focus, so that for them 
the leopard-bodied beast represents both the ancient Roman Empire and a still-future antichrist.3 Preterist commentators and exegetes find in Revelation 13 several basic clues that allegedly substantiate their interpretation; therefore, the chapter becomes a 
key in elucidating the central message of the book. Since other important clues to the identity of the seven heads are given in Revelation 17, that chapter also is important for the formulation of the preterist position. 


Preterist View 


In short, preterists see the book of Revelation as a portrayal of the religiopolitical situation in John’s own time and locale, the late first century A.D. and the Roman province of Asia (a segment of western Asia Minor bordering on the Aegean Sea). Toward the 
end of Emperor Domitian’s fifteen-year reign (81-96), a severe persecution of Christians broke out in Roman Asia. 

During this distressful time, John, who had overall charge of the Christian congregations throughout that area, was exiled to the Isle of Patmos. Meanwhile, his parishioners suffered severely at the hands of their Roman persecutors, even facing imprison- 
ment and death. It was during this exile on Patmos that John penned the book of Revelation about A.D. 95, a date accepted by most NT scholars, preterists and non-preterists alike, and substantiated by strong external and internal evidence.* 


The Seven Heads Symbol 


Our specific task is to determine whether the seven heads of the leopard-bodied beast in Revelation do indeed represent seven emperors of the ancient Roman Empire, as the preterists contend. The following discussion will focus on those particular ele- 
ments of the preterist stance that relate most directly to the question of the identity of the heads. These elements are as follows: 

1. The identity of the leopard-bodied sea beast itself (said to be the Roman Empire). 

2. The identification in Revelation 17:9—10 of the seven heads as both “seven hills” and “seven kings.” 

3. The reference in Revelation 13:3 to the mortal wounding and subsequent resuscitation of one of the heads. 

4. The number clue 666 given in Revelation 13:18 as an identifier of the beast. 


Leopard-Bodied Sea Beast 


The precise identification of the leopard-bodied sea beast (Rev 13) is obviously a fundamental concern for ascertaining the identity of its heads. If the sea beast should be found to represent the ancient Roman Empire, the heads might conceivably represent a 
succession of Roman emperors (though they need not do so necessarily). On the other hand if the sea beast is found to symbolize some other entity, the heads could not and would not symbolize Roman emperors. On what grounds, then, have preterists come 
to the conclusion that the sea beast is a symbol representing the Roman Empire? 


Preterist Line of Argument 


Preterist reasoning begins with the basic assumption that the sea beast represents the particular entity that brought about the persecution in the Roman province of Asia in the time of John. In other words John’s description of the sea beast persecuting the 
saints, blaspheming God, etc. (13:5-7), is assumed to point specifically to the situation which John and his Christian parishioners faced—a situation wherein Rome, of course, was the culprit. 

In and of itself, the foregoing argument seems logical enough, though it cannot be considered definitive (that is, there is nothing in the text that specifically requires it). Its special plausibility for preterists rests on certain other data mentioned in the biblical 
text (and particularly on the preterist interpretation of those data). We mention specifically: the mortal wound and subsequent resuscitation (13:3, 12, 14), the number of the beast (vs. 18), and the rise of a second beast that causes mankind to worship the sea 
beast (vs. 12). Only the last of these items needs attention at this point inasmuch as the others will be treated separately later on in this chapter. 


Second beast identification. To preterists, it seems obvious that the second beast (13:11-17), a two-horned animal that rises from the earth, aptly represents the cult of “Roma and Augustus,” frequently referred to as the “imperial cult.”5 In the year 12 B.C. 
Augustus officially made this cult a part of state worship. In Italy and in Rome’s western provinces the emperor himself was not worshiped, but rather the vows and prayers that were offered were directed to Augustus’ genius (the tutelary deity or divine spirit 
who, according to Roman thought, protected and blessed him and his family). 

In the eastern provinces, however, Augustus, from the beginning of his reign as princeps in 27 B.C. (and even earlier) ,° fostered worship of the Roman ruler, building on a long-entrenched tradition throughout the East of ruler worship. The imperial cult in 
those eastern provinces of the Roman Empire was, therefore, organized in such a way as to bring about worshipful obeisance not only to Roma, the deity of Rome, but also to the person of the ruling emperor. Thus it was that in the Roman province of Asia and 
elsewhere in the East, the local inhabitants had to declare, and at times to demonstrate publicly, their religious loyalty to the emperor.” 

Toward the end of the reign of Domitian there appears to have been an intensification of the cult’s activities in the Roman province of Asia. Heavy sanctions—including death—were imposed for failure to submit to this kind of “emperor worship.” There 
appears to have been some persecution of Christians in Rome as well. Although the era of empirewide persecution had not yet arrived, the attitude of the emperor was often a stimulus for local outbursts that were very severe in their respective locales.? And 
Domitian, it must be noted, was an emperor who coveted divine titles, such as “Lord” and “God”’°—a title which Christians could not acknowledge as applying to any human being, no matter how prestigious and powerful that person might be. 


Overlooking biblical specification. Various aspects of the preterist line of argument for identifying the sea beast (and also the earth beast) seem on the surface to be cogent enough. But we ask, Have preterists noted and/or interpreted with sufficient care 
the specifications of the biblical text and the events of history to assure that their interpretation is correct? As we shall see, our answer to this question must be emphatically in the negative. 

There are certain clues—decisive ones—which indicate that the leopard-bodied sea beast of Revelation 13 symbolizes something quite other than the ancient Roman Empire of John’s time. This being the case, the two-horned earth beast could not represent 
the Roman imperial cult, but must signify instead an entity having relationship to whatever the sea beast does represent. 

We note in passing that in the biblical text, the earth beast rises after the sea beast—in fact, subsequent to the sea beast’s suffering a mortal wound and experiencing a resuscitation (13:11-17). Roman history of the first century A.D. has nothing that can be 
considered a fulfillment of this specification. And thus history itself repudiates the preterist position regarding the sea beast and earth beast relationships. 


Biblical Identity of the Sea Beast 


Sequences compared: Revelation 12-13. We come now to the basic question: What are the real biblical clues that identify the sea beast? First, a juxtaposition of the material in Revelation 13 with the information given in Revelation 12 suggests that there is 
a chronological difference that the preterist reconstruction overlooks when it places the sea beast in John’s own time in history. 

When the full context of these two closely related chapters is explored, we find that in chapter 12 a three-step historical sequence: The dragon opposes first the man-child (Christ), then the woman, and finally the remnant of the woman’s seed or offspring. In 
chapter 13 we find only a two-step sequence: the era of the leopard-bodied sea beast alone, and then the era when the two-horned beast emerges from the earth, creates an image to the leopard-bodied beast, and commands all human beings to worship it and 
the leopard-bodied beast. 

Just how do the three steps of chapter 12 and the two steps of chapter 13 relate to each other? A basic clue is the fact that the identical time period is mentioned in both chapters—as “1260 days” and as “312 years” (12:6, 14), and as “42 months” (13:5). This time 


period comes in the initial stage of the two-step sequence of chapter 13, but is connected with the second stage of the three-step sequence of chapter 12. We illustrate this relationship in figure 1. 


Figure 1. Chronological Relationship Between Revelation 12 and 13 


Revelation 12 Revelation 13 
Apostolic Era Apostolic Era 
1. The dragon attacks the Child (Christ) 


Post-Apostolic Era Post-Apostolic Era 
2. The dragon attacks the woman “1260 days” “314 years” 1. The leopard-bodied sea beast “42 months” 
End-Time Era End-Time Era 
3. The dragon attacks the woman’s offspring 2. The two-horned earth beast 


Since the first stage in chapter 12 obviously relates to the Apostolic Era, we would assume that the second stage (equivalent to the era of the leopard-bodied sea-beast in 13:1-10) must be post-Apostolic. 


Crowned horns indicate post-Apostolic Era. This conclusion is confirmed by further textual evidence. In the explanatory section of Revelation 17, where the focus is from the time frame of the writer, the sea beast’s ten horns are said to be “ten kings who 
have not yet received a kingdom’ (vs. 12, NIV);” that is, they had not yet arisen as ruling entities in John’s day.'* Where do we find an animal whose ten horns are crowned? In one place—and only one—in the entire book of Revelation do we find this, namely, chap- 
ter 13. There the crowned horns are on the leopard-bodied beast (vs. 1). (In contrast, the heads are crowned in 12:3, but neither heads nor horns are crowned in 17:3.) Thus, on the basis of the explanatory information we find in Revelation 17:12, we must deduce 
that the particular era in the beast’s existence that is represented in chapter 13 was yet future for John. In this manner, the book of Revelation itself clearly indicates that the leopard-bodied sea beast is an entity other than the ancient Roman Empire of the first 


century. 


Leopard-bodied beast linked to the lawless one. Our conclusion is further strengthened by the conceptualization underlying Paul’s discussion of the “lawless one” in 2 Thessalonians 2. Paul’s description of that entity’s character and activities matches that 
of the leopard-bodied beast. Both descriptions obviously relate to Daniel’s “little horn” portrayed in Daniel 7 (see especially vs. 25). The three symbols represent the same power. This, incidentally, is also how the matter was viewed by the Church Father Ire- 
naeus (ca. 185), the earliest patristic writer whose expositions on the topic are extant.’3 

Paul adds that there is an entity which keeps the lawless one from appearing immediately (2 Thess 2:6-7). That entity holding back the antichrist may be identified as the Roman Empire, since according to Daniel’s prophecy, the “little horn” would arise 
only after the ten horns had arisen (Dan 7:8, 24). That is, in fact, the very way prominent early Church Fathers saw the matter: they looked for the rise of the antichrist in connection with the Roman Empire’s dissolution. 

Irenaeus and Tertullian stated that the time of antichrist’s appearance was still future, 4 but Jerome (ca. 400) believed that antichrist was very near at hand. He connected the ravages of the barbarian invasions and the dismemberment of the Roman Empire 


with the prophesied rise of the ten horns of Daniel 7 and Revelation 13.'5 Some of Jerome’s contemporaries had a similar view.’ 


Assessment 


What conclusion can we now reach regarding the leopard-bodied sea beast and its seven heads? We have found, specifically, that this beast symbolized an entity that would function in an era future to John’s time. With this conclusion, all further preterist 
arguments relating to that beast and its seven heads also crumble. We could consequently terminate our study at this juncture, for our assigned task has been fulfilled. 
Nevertheless, it may be useful to give some attention to the other points upon which preterists build their argument. In reiteration, these points are as follows: (1) The seven heads of the beast are identified in 17:9—10 as “seven hills” and also “seven kings”; 


(2) there was a wounding and resuscitation of one of the heads of the beast; and (3) 666 is a further key by which to identify the beast. 


The Seven Heads 


Analysis of the preterist identification of the seven heads of the leopard-bodied beast (= a succession of seven Roman emperors) naturally should begin with the biblical evidence adduced for that interpretation. The textual starting point for preterists is 
17:9—10: “The seven heads are seven hills on which the woman sits. They are also seven kings. Five have fallen, one is, the other has not yet come.” Preterists also take note, as well, of the reference in 17:11 to the beast itself as being an “eighth” king. 
The double identification in 17:9—10 of the heads as “seven hills” and “seven kings” is considered to be a clinching piece of evidence. Preterist interpreters feel that the expression “seven hills” must point to Rome, the “city of seven hills.”’7 It then follows 


naturally that the term “seven kings” must refer to Roman rulers-that is, to Roman emperors. 


“Seven Hills” or “Seven Mountains”? 


The most crucial point that preterists overlook or ignore in identifying the “hills”/“kings” (17:9-10) with Roman emperors is the fact that the term “hills” of the NIV anda number of other English versions is an improper, or at least poor, translation. In the 
original Greek the word is oros and should be translated “mountains,” as it is in the KJV and NASB and in other occurrences of the same word in the book of Revelation.'® 

Since the word “mountains” is obviously symbolic in 17:9, proper principles of interpretation would require that we look for the scriptural usage of the term “mountain” in cases where the term is employed as a symbol. When we do so, we never find “moun- 
tain” used to symbolize an individual monarch or ruler. Instead, we find it used as a symbol fora nation or empire. 

In Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, for instance, the stone that strikes the image on the feet subsequently becomes a great mountain, filling the whole earth (Dan 2:34-35). This mountain is specifically identified as God’s everlasting kingdom (vss. 44-45). Another 
example is given by Jeremiah, who refers to the ancient Babylonian Empire as a “destroying mountain” that is to become a “burnt mountain” (Jer 51:25).’? 

This biblical usage of “mountain” as a symbol should lead us to look for a similar identity of the seven heads in Revelation, since they are called “mountains.” The second identifying term in 17:9-10, namely, “kings,” can be understood in the same way, as 


“rulerships,” “kingdoms,” or “empires.”*° 


Rome’s “Seven Hills”: Sequential? 


Among other incongruities in the preterist interpretation is the fact that Rome’s “seven hills” were not chronologically successive. Since the heads of the beast arose, existed, and fell one after another, the same should be true of the hills of Rome, if the 


preterist view were correct. Preterist interpreters, however, have never been able to, nor can they, explain satisfactorily how those seven literal, physical hills on which Rome was built have arisen and fallen sequentially. 


First Century Succession of Roman Emperors 


We turn now to the matter of how the first century succession of Roman emperors matches the requirements of the biblical text. Had five emperors already terminated their reigns with a sixth one ruling at the time when John wrote the book of 


Revelation?” The list of Roman emperors, beginning with the Empire’s founder, Augustus (Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus, the adoptive son of Julius Caesar), and continuing to John’s time of writing is as follows: 


1. Augustus (27 B.C.—A.D. 14) 
2. Tiberius (14-37) 

Gaius Caligula (37—41) 
Claudius (41-54) 

Nero (54—68) 

Galba (68-69) 

Otho (69) 

Vitellius (69) 

Vespasian (69-79) 


Caoywanry 


10. Titus (79-81) 
11. Domitian (81-96)—Approximate time John wrote Revelation 


This list obviously contains too many emperors to meet the necessary specifications. How then shall a list be constructed that has just five emperors in sequence prior to the time when John wrote Revelation, has a sixth emperor ruling at the very time of 
John’s writing, and has a seventh one yet to come? 

Logically, such a list should begin with Augustus, not only because he instituted and inaugurated the Roman Empire (as distinguished from the preceding Roman Republic), but also because it was during his reign that NT history began. Some interpreters 
prefer, however, to make Tiberius, Augustus’ immediate successor, the first emperor in their succession list. It was during Tiberius’ reign that Christ’s ministry, death, and resurrection occurred. Then too, there are still other interpreters who would go back in 
Roman history beyond the Principate so as to begin their sequence with Julius Caesar (d. 44 B.C.). Finally, there are a very few expositors (the “rare exception” now and then) who would look for a later starting point, with Nero, for example. 

In all of the foregoing cases preterist interpreters are left with an excessive number of emperors. Consequently, the matter of determining precisely which emperors were supposedly intended by John has created endless confusion for such interpreters. The 
various possibilities, but not all of them, are summarized in figure 2. 

According to the table in figure 2, there are four possible starting points used by most preterists, though it is somewhat uncommon to find Nero placed in the initial position (as in column G). Also apparent from that table is the fact that several of the lists 
omit the names of three emperors—Galba, Otho, and Vitellius—who had only short reigns during the years 68—69. In fact, most preterist interpreters do excise these three names. 

The historical circumstances provide absolutely no warrant for omitting these rulers. These three were in every sense genuine emperors, having had full confirmation by the Roman Senate.” In this connection, it is interesting to note that Victorinus of 
Pettau (ca. A.D. 300), the Christian writer who provided the earliest extant Latin commentary on the book of Revelation, actually began his seven-head sequence with Galba, thus revealing his full acceptance of the three short-reigned emperors.”3 


Figure 2. Some Preterist Identifications of the Seven Heads 
Roman Rulers A B C D E F G 
Julius Caesar 48 B.C.—44 B.C. 1 1 
Augustus 27 B.C.—A.D.14 2 2 1 1 
Tiberius A.D. 14-37 3 3 2 2 1 1 
Caligula A.D. 37-41 4 4 3 3 2 2 
Claudius A.D. 41-54 5 5 4 4 3 
Nero A.D. 54-68 6 6 5 5 4 4 1 
Galba A.D. 68-69 7 6 5 2 
Otho A.D. 69 7 6 3 
Vitellius A.D. 69 7 4 
Vespasian A.D. 69-79 7 6 5 
Titus A.D. 79-81 7 6 
Domitian A.D. 81-96 7 7 
The first six columns are adapted from a table given by Thomas S. Kepler, The Book of Revelation (New York, 1957), 177. Column G is adapted from a table given by Josephine Massyngberde Ford, Revelation, AB, 38 (New York, 1975), 289. In Ford’s table, 
which she credits to Edward Siegman, there are a total of four columns, the first two of which are identical with Kepler’s A and C (also my designation above). Omitted here is her fourth column, which strangely doubles the name “Vitellius” and by that 
unjustified procedure gets Domitian into the sixth place in the sequence. I know of no scholar who utilizes this particular sequence. Indeed, even the sequence in column G is a rather atypical one and does not have many proponents. 


Even with the elimination of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, the lists that are usually given by preterists stop short of placing Domitian as sixth in the sequence. In fact, the two lists that come closest (F and G) make Titus, Domitian’s immediate predecessor, the 
sixth emperor in the sequence.” In contrast, the ancient expositor Victorinus places Domitian in the sixth place by beginning with Galba. Although he omits Nero completely from the seven-person sequence, he strangely refers to him as the “eighth” king 
mentioned in Revelation 17:11.75 

In the final analysis, all preterist identifications of the seven heads of the sea beast require some adjustment of the biblical text and/or of history. Such a procedure is, of course, highly suspect and can hardly lead to sound conclusions. Indeed, any manipula- 


tion of the evidence undercuts the very foundation on which sound interpretation must be based. 


Some Vital Queries 


We have now looked at several inconsistencies and anomalies in the preterist identification of the beast’s seven heads. There are, nevertheless, some further vital questions that need to be asked concerning any list of emperors that preterist interpreters 
might submit: 

1. Would John’s readers/hearers in the Roman province of Asia have been any less perplexed than is modern scholarship in trying to determine a list of Roman emperors that would fit the textual requirements? 

2. Would there be any sequence of seven Roman emperors that might be especially meaningful or of particular interest to those Asian Christians? 

3. Could we expect those first century Christians to have been able, in the fourteenth or fifteenth year of Domitian, to recall from memory a correct sequential list of five earlier Roman emperors (excluding, as preterists today would do, the three emperors 
with short reigns in 68—69)? All three of these questions obviously deserve negative answers. 

The folly implied by the third question above has been highlighted by Paul S. Minear in a rhetorical question: “How many Americans can immediately name the last seven presidents?”*° This question posed by Minear points in the right direction, but hardly 
does justice to the magnitude and formidability of the task that John’s original readers and hearers would have faced in trying to think of a sequence of earlier Roman emperors. After all, most Americans have learned the sequence of United States presidents in 
elementary or secondary school, if nowhere else. This kind of luxury was not available, of course, to the first century Christians in Roman Asia. 

The length of presidential time in office per United States president is about six years (halfway between one and two terms of four years each), whereas the average length of reign for a Roman emperor up to John’s day, but excluding the three emperors of 
68-69, would be fifteen years! In fact, from the time Augustus established the Empire in 27 B.C. until John wrote the Revelation was approximately 123 years! Even if we were to exclude the unusually long reign of Augustus, the time lapse would be about 81 or 


82 years and the average length of reign would be about twelve years. 


Assessment 


The crucial point to consider in connection with the foregoing anomalies is that none of them would have arisen if the biblical text had been read and treated properly, with due weight given to the best translation and the correct meaning of Revelation 17:9. 
The reference in that text to “seven mountains,” immediately alerted John’s Asian parishioners to the fact that the symbol represented a series of successive world empires. 
Was there such a series of world empires prior to John’s day, with one empire in existence at the very time when he wrote Revelation? Indeed so. And the evidence for this is sufficiently clear in the OT, a source whose contents were both well known and 


truly meaningful to the first-century Christians in the Roman province of Asia (Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Grecia, Rome). 


The Wounded and Resuscitated Head 


Another important item that supposedly undergirds the preterist identity of the beast’s seven heads as Roman emperors is the reference to the mortal wounding and resuscitation of one of those heads (13:3). Most preterist interpreters feel that here is an apt 
way to refer symbolically to the death of Emperor Nero and to the subsequent Nero redivivus myth (Nero’s alleged return to life). However, a few interpreters would choose another Roman emperor, such as Gaius Caligula or Vespasian. ?7 


Nero’s Reign and Demise 


The life and reign of Nero, the adoptive son of Emperor Claudius, were notoriously wicked. Of more interest to him than matters of state were music (in fact, he felt that at his death the world would lose a great vocalist?*) , theatrical performance, and espe- 
cially participation in chariot races.”? To the Roman mind, these activities were not appropriate for an emperor. 

By A.D. 67, the year before the end of Nero’s reign, riots broke out against his rulership, particularly in Gaul and Spain. About midyear in A.D. 68 he was deserted by the Praetorian Guard (the cohort of troops assigned to protect the emperor) and repudiated 
by the Senate. Indeed, the Senate quickly proceeded to appoint Galba as emperor. In view of these circumstances, Nero knew he must flee. But where? Locations raced through his mind, especially Egypt and Spain. However, fearing for his safety in any Roman 
province, he opted instead to accept an invitation to the suburban villa of his faithful freedman friend, Phaon. 

At that locale, some four miles from the city of Rome, Nero received word that the Senate had declared him a public enemy and that he was to be executed with all the “ancient rigor.” This kind of death would be both extremely humiliating and extraordi- 
narily painful, for it entailed stripping the condemned person of all clothing and beating him to death in a public ceremony. When the soldiers who had been dispatched to arrest him approached Phaon’s villa, Nero, in order to avoid capture and further 
ignomy, committed suicide by slitting his throat with a sword. This took place on June 9, A.D. 68.3° 


Rumors about Nero 


After Nero’s death, rumors sprang up (especially in the East) that he was not really dead but had fled to Parthia (a nation located east of Mesopotamia, in what today is known as the Iranian Plateau). From there he was expected to return with an army to 
retake his throne. In a later stage of the myth, the reality of Nero’s demise was accepted, but it was believed that there would be either a resuscitation of Nero himself or the rise of a person whose character and activities would be similar to those of Nero. Most 
modern preterist interpreters assume that John looked upon Emperor Domitian as the fulfillment of the Nero redivivus myth. 

Several questions must now be asked about the preterist identification of Nero’s death and the Nero redivivus myth with the wounded and resuscitated head of the beast (13:3): 

1. How well does Nero’s death meet the biblical specifications concerning the mortal wound and the healing of that wound? 

2. How prominent and significant was the Nero redivivus myth during the latter part of the first century? 


3. Did Christians in general—or anyone else, for that matter—believe that Domitian represented a sort of “reincarnation” of Nero? 


Nero’s Suicide Compared With the Biblical Text 


In response to the first of these questions, we present several salient points highlighted by Paul S. Minear (the organization and enumeration given these points is, however, mine): 

1. In the biblical text “the wound, although first assigned to one of its [the beast’s] heads, is later assigned twice to the beast itself (Rev 13:12, 14).” Although the empire and the ruling emperor may, in a sense, be considered as interchangeable in that “an 
empire’s authority is vested in the emperor,” this identification ceases when the emperor leaves office.3' 

2. Asa corollary to the point just noticed, we may add that Nero’s death “did not jeopardize the power of the empire, because he died as a fugitive and enemy of the state.” Rather, his death demonstrated “the superior power of the state.”3* 

3. The healing of the wound led people “to acknowledge the invulnerability of the beast (not of the head)”; it “encouraged the beast to greater blasphemy” and increased the beast’s power of deception. There is “absolutely no evidence that the rumored resus- 
citation of Nero actually had such effects as these,” but rather, the “legend of Nero’s pending return from Parthia was even considered a threat to the empire and its rulers.”33 

4. The beast’s “wound was not self-inflicted, but [was] given to the beast by its enemy.” Furthermore, can “we find any case in apocalyptic literature in which the beast intentionally commits suicide?”34 

5. Consideration must be given not only to John’s typical usage of the word “sword” but also to his typical usage of the word “wound.” In Greek the word translated “wound” is plégé, a term which is consistently rendered as “plague” in its other twelve occur- 
rences in Revelation. Never does John use either of these terms—“sword” or “plague”—for a self-inflicted wound, such as Nero’s suicide. Thus, if we “are guided by the vocabulary of the prophet,” Minear points out, “we must conclude that the sword was the 
symbol of God’s wrath” and that the “wound was a God-inflicted plague. ”35 

Among these and other arguments by Minear, some considerations are relatively stronger than others. Their combined force and total weight, however, are impressive and they certainly collapse the preterist thesis that Nero’s death and the Nero redivivus 


myth meet the specifications of the biblical text in Revelation 13:3, 12, 14.36 


The Nero Redivivus Myth 


Sibylline oracles. We respond now to the second basic question, which requires that we scrutinize a bit more closely the Nero redivivus myth itself and its alleged place in history. It appears that the main literary expression of this myth occurred in, and was 
perpetuated by, some of the doom utterances in the Sibylline Oracles, book 4 (dated toward the end of the first century of the Christian Era) and book 5 (compiled about the middle of the second century). These so-called oracles were written between the second 
century B.C. and the fifth century A.D. in imitation of the Greek Sibyl—a pagan prophetess. The twelve extant books (out of an original 15 works) contain a mixture of pagan, Jewish, and Greek items. 

In book 4, within the context of a broad historical survey dealing with world kingdoms from Assyria to Rome and setting forth doom proclamations against a variety of places (such as, Sicily, Greece, Thebes, Rhodes, Corinth, Carthage, Laodicea, and Arme- 
nia, et al.), there is an allusion to the Roman attack on Jerusalem that laid waste the temple of God (obviously the destruction of A.D. 70). It is here that we find the following: 


... and then shall a great king from Italy flee away like a deserter, unseen, unheard of, beyond the ford of Euphrates, after he has polluted his hands with the hateful murder of his mother, doing the deed with wicked hand. And many round his throne shall drench the soil of Rome 
with their blood, when he has fled beyond [or, “over” the land of Parthia.... Then shall come to the west the strife of war stirred up, and the exiled man of Rome, lifting up a mighty sword, crossing the Euphrates with many tens of thousands.37 


In Book 5 there are several references that clearly allude to Nero. One of these statements prophesies great evil at the return of a person “who shall make honey-sweet songs with a voice of melody, playing the actor, and shall slay both his wretched mother 


and many besides.”3° 


Elsewhere in book 5 there is mention of a person having “the letter fifty,” who becomes king and spreads great confusion and evil. He is a person who “shall return, making himself equal to God,” but whose “nothingness” will be revealed 
by God.39 Some of the references in book 5 could well have fed the notion held by a few later Christian writers that Nero was to return as the end-time antichrist.*° 

But just how influential were the Sibyllines? These oracles took the form of a cryptic, off-beat kind of literature that by no means gained widespread acceptance. In fact, the so-called oracles of the sibyls, feminine soothsayers, were commonly held in low 
esteem by the more educated and knowledgeable classes of people. While it is true that the above-cited statements afforded the Nero redivivus myth a sort of “extension of life” or chronological longevity, this fact cannot be considered as justification for the 


sweeping statements made by many modern commentators and exegetes that the myth was very widely known and believed—even “universally” so in the East—during John’s time. 


Rumors. Some rumors that Nero had not really died did surface, a point we have already noted. What is important to recognize, however, is that the most reliable of the secular sources of the first several centuries A.D.—including, for example, the Roman 
historian Tacitus (who wrote his Annals and History early in the second century)—rejected such rumors as being mere fabrications that were spurred on by the rise of various individuals impersonating Nero. Likewise, the earliest and most credible among the 
Christian writers give no credence or credibility to the Nero redivivus myth, if in fact they even knew ofit. 


Official recognition of Nero’s death. The falsity of the concept that Nero actually survived his suicide and was in hiding among the Parthians or elsewhere is evidenced, first of all, by the events that immediately followed his death. These included public 
recognition of his demise, the transfer of his remains to Augustus’ mausoleum, and the suggestion by an embassy from the Parthian ruler Vologeses that honor be paid to Nero’s memory (the primary function of the embassy was to congratulate Galba as the 
new emperor).4* 

To this clear evidence of the strong official recognition of Nero’s genuine demise we may add the unanimous testimony of the Roman historians of the first several centuries of the Christian Era.** None of these historians had any notion whatever that Nero 
might have escaped death somehow on his fateful suicide day in June of the year 68. 

As further evidence of the reality of Nero’s death and the recognition given it, we may take note of the fact that there were public acclamations referring to Emperor Otho as “Nero Otho.”43 This would have been highly unlikely if the real Nero had still been 
around. Indeed, even the rise of Nero pretenders, a matter we mention below, is an indication that Nero was no longer alive. The fact that some of these impostors resided for a while in Parthia is rather strong evidence against the validity of the Nero redivivus 
myth. They could hardly have resided in Parthia if the real Nero was there too, making preparations for an invasion of Rome. 


Impersonators. Impersonators of Nero began to appear within a year after his death. The first such was a Nero “look-alike” who in A.D. 69, with a group of “vagrants,” landed on the island of Cythnus.*4 The man not only resembled Nero in physical fea- 
tures, but also had a singing voice much like that of Nero. The deception was rather limited in outreach, though it temporarily aroused considerable local interest. The “illusion,” as Tacitus calls it, vanished quickly, however, when the pretender was captured 
and killed.45 

In A.D. 79 Terentius Maximus, another individual reputed to be much like Nero, also impersonated the latter.4° He fled with some adherents to Parthia and there caused a stir by planning to invade Rome. E. W. Benson has concluded that it was the 
escapades of this individual that gave rise to the Nero redivivus myth in the form in which it is set forth in book 4 of the Sibylline Oracles. Reference is made there to the eastward flight of “a great king from Italy” who had murdered his mother (which the real 
Nero had indeed done) and who would cross the Euphrates River with a large army.47 

About a decade later, yet another Nero pretender found temporary refuge in Parthia, but he was extradited to Rome.*® In his case and in the case of the other impostors, the following was small. None received any truly substantial endorsement as being the 
real Nero. And, as far as we can tell, this recurring concept of a Nero redivivus terminated quickly when the respective pretender and his followers were discredited and suppressed. 

That which did give the myth somewhat of an extended life was, as we have seen, its incorporation into the Sibylline Oracles. These cryptic and mystical messages may have influenced a few Christian writers in the fourth and fifth centuries to think that 
Nero would be resurrected (or that he had been miraculously kept alive) and would appear either as a forerunner of the last-day antichrist or be an “antichrist” himself.49 But the earliest Church Fathers, as well as the earliest and most reliable secular writers, 
did not appear to place much trust in the so-called oracles of the sibyl—oracles that were considered to be not only speculative but were often worded so as to be open to differing interpretations. 


Nero Redivivus and Domitian 


We examine now the issue of our third question: Was the emperor Domitian regarded as a “reincarnation” of Nero? Modern preterist interpreters quite generally believe that John looked upon Domitian as being the “resuscitation” of Nero. But just how 
cogent is this opinion? And how does it mesh with the requirements of the biblical text? 

1. First, the biblical text indicates that it is the very same head that suffers the mortal wound that experiences a subsequent healing or revivification (13:3). Therefore, if Nero is considered to be the recipient of the wound, it must also be Nero (not Domitian) 
who personally is resuscitated. 

2. The biblical text refers rather emphatically to the blasphemies uttered by the sea beast (13:5-6). Nero, however, did not covet divine titles, nor did he vaunt an air of divinity; hence he does not meet this specification of the biblical text. Domitian did, of 
course, find pleasure in being called “Lord” and “God,”5° an attitude that might readily be considered blasphemous. But here he stood more in the tradition of Gaius Caligula than in that of Nero.** 

3. There are further contrasts between Nero and Domitian. For instance, Nero’s persecution of Christians was principally one spasmodic outburst. Domitian on the other hand appears to have fostered a more “studied” or “planned” attitude toward persecu- 


tion, but one which the Christian writer Tertullian described as not lasting long, because Domitian “had something of the human in him.” 


Again, Nero was a lavish “playboy” emperor, whereas Domitian was basically a concerned and able 
administrator—although also morose, suspicious, and tyrannical, especially toward the end of his reign.*4 

4. In the biblical text, the sea beast is joined by an assistant, the two-horned earth beast, who enters the scene when the sea beast’s deadly wound is healed, makes an idol to that first beast, and calls upon all people to worship the sea beast. As far as I have 
been able to determine, no one has ever discovered or suggested any person that would meet these specifications in connection with Domitian. 

5. Finally, there is no evidence whatsoever in any of the reliable secular sources or in the earliest Christian patristic writers to suggest that Domitian was ever considered, in any sense, a “reincarnation” of Nero or a “revivification” of the spirit of Nero. The 
closest we come to such a statement is Tertullian’s mention in his Apology (written about the year 197) that Nero was the church’s first persecutor and that Domitian likewise was a cruel persecutor.*4 Tertullian, however, gives no hint whatsoever that he himself 


(or anyone else) looked upon Domitian as fulfilling the Nero redivivus myth. 


Assessment 


Benson, who made a thoroughgoing investigation of the historical status of the so-called Nero redivivus myth, has carefully scrutinized both secular and Christian ancient sources. His conclusions are worth noting here. On the basis of the information 


obtained from secular writers, Benson states: 


The circumstances [relating to Nero’s death] were especially provocative of pretenders. But this is no exceptional display of them—A batch of impostors in the year following his [Nero’s] death, all insignificant, one ten and one twenty years after his death, both in the interests 
of Parthia—and Dion Chrysostom’s gibe.55 


The gibe to which Benson refers is found in Dion’s “wild, coarse, sarcastic Dialogue on the Folly of Mankind,” and is to the effect that “all” of Dion’s contemporaries wished that Nero were still alive and that “most” of them fancied that he was so. Dion’s point 
is that “bad as he was, Nero was very lavish, and that the people care for nothing but this, especially in the time of stingy emperors.”5° It so happens that Nero’s immediate successor, Galba, was renowned for stinginess and austerity, even denying soldiers some 
funds that had been promised them.5” 

Concerning the evidence from secular sources, Benson states further, “that the idea [that Nero had survived his reported suicide] was floated is certain enough, [but] to attribute importance to it is absurd. It was credited by no one of credit.”5° 

As we turn to Benson’s conclusion regarding the witness of the early Christian writers, we must note that he scrutinized every pertinent statement of eminent Church Fathers down to the fifth century. He then set forth his conclusion as follows: 


There is no mention among these real teachers [in the early Christian church] of Nero’s ever having been alive after his suicide—none of a “universal Christian expectation” of his return—none of Domitian’s offering any reproduction of him, or any fulfilment of any prophe- 
cies about him.5° 


In view of the evidence drawn from the best in both ancient secular and Christian sources, it would appear that if John believed Domitian to be some sort of reincarnation of Nero, he would have been entirely unique in this belief! We can be fully confident 
that Domitian was by no means envisaged in the book of Revelation as representing a revivification of Nero. Indeed, as we saw in the earlier part of this chapter, the entity represented by the sea beast was still future in John’s day; hence, neither Nero nor Domi- 


tian could have had any relationship to the particulars set forth in the biblical text. 


The Number 666 


We examine now a final argument that preterists use as evidence for identifying the leopard-bodied beast as the empire of Rome: the numeral 666 (13:18). That text states, “This calls for wisdom (sophia): If anyone has insight [ho exén noun], let him calculate 
the number of the beast, for it is man’s number. His number is 666.” The beast here referred to is the leopard-bodied sea beast, as the context makes clear. 

In the general preterist view, this number 666 is an example of gematria, a cryptic procedure wherein letters of the alphabet stand for numbers that are meaningful in identifying names. Accordingly most preterists find in 13:18 a further significant clue to 
substantiate the identification of the sea beast with the Roman Empire and its heads with a succession of Roman emperors. 

It is usually suggested that number values of the letters in the name of Emperor Nero add up to 666. The way this is accomplished will be noted later, together with an evaluation of that process. 


Important General Considerations 


Before proceeding to analyze the name of Emperor Nero and its alleged numerical value, we state here three general considerations that are of vital importance: 

1. According to the Bible the number 666 is applied to the beast itself, not to one of its heads. But Nero, according to the preterist view, was one of the seven heads. 

2. Minear has observed that gematria appears to be foreign to the book of Revelation.” It is a phenomenon that is not at all characteristic of John’s writing. This being the case, would we here (13:18) have a sole exception? Should not John’s normal approach 
to the use of numbers lead us to look in some other direction than the exploration of how the letters in Emperor Nero’s name could add up to 666? 


3. Minear has also pointed out that the very great range of persons whose names have become candidates for the fulfillment of the 666 renders the whole procedure suspect.” 


Roman Names, and the Name of “Nero” 


We discuss briefly the nature of Roman names as a preliminary step before assessing how the name of Nero is generally utilized by preterists to match the number 666. 

Roman names characteristically consisted of three parts: the praenomen (given name), the nomen (the name of the gens or “clan”), and the cognomen (family name). Adoptions (had occurred for several of the emperors before Nero, as well as in his own case) 
could change and/or enlarge the names. Furthermore, Roman emperors often tended to use honorific titles, the most common of these being “Augustus” (Greek, sebastos), a favorable acclamation given to Octavian for his victories and activities that led to an 
era of security and peace within two decades after the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 B.C. 

The name “Caesar” eventually became a title for Roman emperors, though it was originally a family name—the family name of Gaius Julius Caesar (“Julius Caesar”), and also transmitted (along with the clan name “Julius”) to some of his successors by 
means of adoption. For instance, Tiberius was by birth a member of the Claudian gens (Tiberius Claudius Nero), but when adopted by Augustus he entered the Julian gens and the Caesar family. 

As for Nero, he was the son of Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus and bore the name Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus. When he was adopted by Emperor Claudius in the year A.D. 50, he became a member of the Claudian gens, a step which made possible his suc- 
cession to the emperorship when Claudius died in A.D. 54. Through this adoption Lucius was also given a new name: “Nero Claudius Caesar,” or more fully “Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Drusus Germanicus.” 

Toward the end of his reign Nero added as a sort of titular praenomen the designation “imperator” (the term from which our word “emperor” derives). This was an honorific title which in earlier Roman history had been accorded to victorious Roman gener- 
als at their triumphal appearance in the city. During the Empire period, however, it was the prerogative of the princeps to hold that title as commander-in-chief of all the Roman military units. 

To what does the foregoing discussion add up? The point to notice is that there are, in reality, many options when deciding on just what name of Nero should be chosen for the 666 calculation. Official contemporary documents bearing Emperor Nero’s 
name commonly identified him as “Nero Claudius Caesar” or “Nero Claudius Caesar Germanicus.” At times the designation “Augustus” was also incorporated into the series of names. 

The Roman historians, however, tended to refer to him simply as “Nero,” perhaps to distinguish him from Tiberius Claudius Nero (“Tiberius”) and Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus (“Claudius”). There are also some documents that refer to him as 
“Nero Caesar,” and others that use simply the designation “Caesar” or “the Caesar.” It is interesting to note that when the apostle Paul appealed for a hearing by Emperor Nero, only the term “Caesar” was used.°? 


Preterist prodecure. Although it would seem logical to include the name “Claudius” in the calculation of 666 (inasmuch as it was Nero’s adoption into the Claudian gens that opened the way for him to become emperor), the form of the name actually cho- 


sen by most preterists is “Nero Caesar (or Caesar Nero).” 
An n is then added to “Nero,” thus producing “Neron.” Next, a transliteration is made into Hebrew/ Aramaic characters, resulting 15) 7171 (nrwn qsr). Finally, the number values of those Hebrew characters are totaled to equal 666. If “Nero” rather than 


“Neron” were to be used, the total would be 616.63 Although there is some manuscript evidence in favor of the number 616, the preponderance of evidence suggests that 666 is the original and correct number. 
There is obviously an intentional play on the number 6, heightened by the triple repetition of it. It is a “human number,”® and thus represents incompleteness and inadequacy. This contrasts with the number 7 that is used frequently throughout the book 
of Revelation and elsewhere in Scripture to designate totality, fullness, and complete adequacy. The number 7 may thus be considered as a “divine number,” the number 6, a “human number.” 


Preterist problems. With the foregoing background, we are now ready to comment on the problems inherent in the preterist linkage of the numeral 666 with the name “Neron Caesar”: 

1. Since there are a number of choices as to which of Nero’s several names to use, is it not arbitrary and artificial to select “Nero Caesar”? 

2. Adding the n to “Nero” appears to be an unjustifiable device, in spite of a so-called illustration from Murabbarat.® A statement penned by Henry A Sanders in 1913 is still relevant. After referring to the transliteration of “Neron Caesar” into Hebrew char- 
acters, Sanders goes on to state that “we may well question, whether even an ignorant Jew could have so spelled the name of Nero during the first century.” 67 


3. The procedure of transliterating a Latin name into Hebrew characters is highly questionable. 
4. The transliteration of “Caesar” into qsr is quite atypical. In numerous examples I have found 10"? (qysr) to be the form consistently used. This aspect of the preterist transliteration problem was also noted by Sanders.°® 


5. The biblical text calls for “insight.” Very little insight would be required for the preterist type of manipulation that secures 666 from “Neron Caesar.” 

6. What is even more significant about the “insight” needed is the fact that it is spiritual discernment that is called for, as the general content and tone of Revelation make absolutely clear. The followers of God and the Lamb are to distinguish between the 
Lamb’s activity on the one hand and the opposition activity on the other. 

7. As a corollary to the foregoing point, we take note of the fact that the emphasis in Revelation is not simply on the number of the beast but even more so on the mark and name of the beast.°? These, together with the number, stand in direct antithesis to 
the seal of God and the name of God and the Lamb.”° 

8. Indeed, the battle dealt with in Revelation 13 and elsewhere throughout the book is a spiritual struggle of such magnitude that it seems trivial to bring Nero (or for that matter, Domitian) into the picture as the direct anti-divine, antithesis to the slain and 
resurrected Lamb. Certainly, something much more crucial and significant is in view. 

As we have noted in another context earlier, this passage about the leopard-bodied sea beast reflects and expands Daniel’s message concerning an entity that is to constitute the last great enemy of God’s people, an enemy inspired by none other than the 
devil himself. That the antidivine trinity of dragon, sea beast, and earth beast represents a parody of the divine trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit has been noted by various writers on the basis of the striking comparisons and contrasts that can be made 
between the two. Such comparisons and contrasts reveal a definite conceptual linkage.7' The issues are much too large to find adequate fulfillment in a single emperor. 

As a further observation, we may call attention to an interesting example of gematria that appears in an earlier quoted statement from the Sibylline Oracles: namely, that Nero’s number is “fifty.””* This number, which represents the Greek numerical value of 
N, differs, of course, from the convoluted and unsustainable linking of Nero’s name to 666. Although this particular point may not have the same strong evidentiary status as the ones enumerated above, the contrast revealed by it is nevertheless striking and 
worthy of at least passing notice. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion has revealed the considerable amount of inconsistency and untenability that exists in the several basic preterist arguments we have noted. Whether the preterist position is the common traditional form that we have reviewed in 
this chapter, or whether it includes any of the variations suggested by preterist interpreters, the very stance of preterism is itself hopelessly flawed. 

The problem lies in the foundational center of the preterist stance, and therefore, is one that afflicts all preterist interpretations in spite of any and all idiosyncrasies that may exist among individual writers. That “root problem” is the perspective that limits 
the scope of Revelation’s message to John’s own era. The biblical evidence reveals, as we have seen, that the leopard-bodied sea beast, its seven heads, and its ten horns relate to things that were still future for John. Such Church Fathers as Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Jerome also bore witness to this same essential fact. 

Our study provides only an evaluation of the preterist position concerning the seven heads in Revelation. No alternative interpretation has been suggested. Nevertheless, a trustworthy interpretation of the seven heads must rest on this fundamental fact: 
The word “mountains” (as used symbolically in Scripture) indicates “kingdoms” or “empires,” not individual rulers. 

When the seven heads are viewed in this light, we are reminded that OT sacred history gives clear reference to world kingdoms which in pre-Christian times oppressed God’s people, and that the OT prophecies given in the book of Daniel expand the infor- 
mation so as to include a world power in existence in John’s own day, plus a further one that would arise after John’s time. 

This biblical material, and the whole biblical perspective, would have been readily intelligible and meaningful to John’s parishioners, something that cannot be said concerning a list of Roman emperors. It is important for us to bear in mind that the very 
purpose of the book of Revelation was to give spiritual knowledge and strength to persecuted followers of the Lamb. 

Not a list of Roman emperors; not the death and a reported resurrection of Nero; not the number 666 as an identifier of Nero—not any nor all of these could, in any sense, fulfill Revelation’s noble purpose. The OT witness and the apostolic testimony, on 
the other hand, carry a message that afforded abundant comfort and hope for the first century Christians and have done so, as well, for all followers of Christ ever since. 

In Scripture there is assurance that God has always cared for His people: that in history itself He is ever present to sustain them, and that in the great eschatological denouement He will give them full vindication and an incomprehensibly generous reward in 
life everlasting. The book of Revelation picks up and expands beautifully this same theme, and thus Revelation is not by any means some sort of offbeat apocalypse that is out of tune with biblical literature in general; it conveys the very heart and substance of 
the biblical message. Indeed, as Revelation emphatically points out, the “Living One’—the One who conquered death and the grave (1:18)—will never forsake His faithful followers and that even when they suffer martyrdom they are victorious (12:11), with the 
“crown of life” awaiting them (see 2:10; 21:1-4; and 22:4). 


Chapter VI 


The Two Suppers 


Richard Lehmann 


Editorial Synopsis. As printed in our common Bibles with their chapter divisions, Revelation 19 serves as a bridge between the scenes of judgment on the Babylonian Harlot (chaps. 17—18) and the appearing of Christ as a warrior-king to overthrow all the 
agencies of evil that have fought against Him and His people (19:11-21). 

The first part of the chapter resounds with a finale of praise to God—Halleluia—for His judgment and destruction of the great Harlot and, thereby, for His avenging the blood of His people who had been martyred under her regime (17:6; 19:1-2). The last 
portion of the chapter (vss. 11-21), depicting Christ as a returning, conquering king, shifts the focus forward to His millennial reign (chap. 20) and the creation of a new heaven and earth (chaps. 21-22). 

The common thread, or motif, that appears to tie the two halves of the chapter together is that of a “supper.” Those are blessed who are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb (19:7—9); but the impenitent—slain by the Warrior-King—become the grue- 
some supper of the fowls of the air (19:17-21). 


In his analysis of the two major components of Revelation 19, the author provides a number of interesting exegetical insights. 


Chapter Outline 
I. Introduction 
II. An Oratorio in Heaven 
II. Rider and Heavenly Army 
IV. The Great Supper of God 
Introduction 


Chapter 19 of Revelation divides naturally into two distinct parts: (1) an invitation to praise God, including the announcement of the wedding supper of the Lamb (vss. 1-10), and (2) the appearance of a glorious rider followed by a gruesome feast in which the 


birds of the sky participate (vss. 11-21). 

The mutual relationship between these two parts has been questioned.’ Some go so far as to suggest different sources for the verses within each section.” The majority of Bible scholars question the status of Revelation 19-22 (usually as a result of various 
millenarian theses). But some recognize a real unity between chapters 19-22 and the rest of the book.3 

In a recent article, W. Shea showed that Revelation 19:1-8 constitutes a literary unit linked to the heavenly scene in Revelation 5 and describing the reaction of heavenly beings to the judgment of the great prostitute.* Apart from this suggested linkage, it is 
evident that the repeated hallelujahs in this section are motivated by the judgment events described in chapters 17 and 18.5 

Several hypotheses have been put forward with regard to the chronological situation of this chapter. We shall not enter into discussion here on the many millenarian theses on which this question largely depends.° Since commentators are unanimous in 
recognizing in the rider on the white horse the return of Christ, we shall associate the preceding scene with this glorious return.” An analysis of the scenes in this portion of Revelation will enlighten us on their mutual relationship. 


An Oratorio in Heaven 


The first scene is situated in heaven (vss. 1-8). A narrator, with a voice as loud as that of a great multitude, calls to praise (vss. 1-3). The twenty-four elders and the four living creatures take up the invitation in turn (vs. 4), followed by another call to praise by 
a voice coming from the divine throne (vs. 5). Possibly, the narrator, with an even louder voice than at the beginning, once again justifies his call (vss. 6-8). 

The scene can be compared to an oratorio at the heart of which different choirs call out to hail and answer one another around a single theme—hallelujah!® 

Other than the four times it is mentioned in Revelation 19, the word “hallelujah” appears nowhere else in the NT. Even in the Greek translation of the OT (Septuagint), it is found only in the Psalms sung at the major festivals.’ It seems to have its origin in the 
worship services established by David. 

The term, therefore, had a liturgical use. It illustrates the link that could exist between the primitive church and that of the synagogue in the first century. The word is made up of two parts: halla (praise), yah (Yahweh). The Greek equivalent is given in verse 
5, “praise God” (aineite tõ Theo). 

Thus, in its first meaning “hallelujah” is an invitation to praise God (imperative mood), whereas today the term means the praise itself. We believe that it must be understood in Revelation 19 in its original meaning, as a call, an invitation.’° Furthermore, 
the second Hebrew term in this chapter, “amen,” also expresses a wish, asking that something be done (vs. 4).”"! 

According to the majority of commentators, the first hallelujah is proclaimed by a crowd of angels." W. Shea parallels the voice of “many angels” (5:8—14) with that of the “great multitude” in 19:1.'3 Others consider the hallelujah to be proclaimed by the 
redeemed,4 by martyrs,"5 and still others distinguish angels (vs. 1) from the redeemed (vs. 6).1° 

As for us, we believe that it is not John’s intention to attribute the song of praise to anyone. We admit that this song may be expressed by either the angels or the redeemed, but such was not the intention of the author. 

Without neglecting the importance of the ties established by W. Shea between chapters 5 and 19, we feel that it may be instructive to notice the differences that separate them. The structure can be the same, but the meaning different. 

Chapter 5 always specifies who is delivering the praise; chapter 19 lacks this preciseness.’7 Revelation 5 clearly states that the angels are singing and gives their number. Revelation 19:1, 6 remains vague and uses comparisons: “what seemed to be” (hés).1® 

We should also notice John’s customary use of the direct speech in praise: You [God] are worthy (4:11; 5:9). Indirect speech comes only in 5:12 as a response to the first praise. On the contrary, in chapter 19 only indirect speech of a more general nature is 
used: He [God] has judged; He has avenged (vs. 2). 

Another particularity is found in verse 5. Charles pointed out the problem of “from [apo] the throne” when one would expect “out of [ek].”"° (Coming from the throne rather than coming out of the throne.) This more general form for designating the origin 
of the voice seems intentional to us. 

If the angels, or the redeemed, are singing, why does the text use hés (“what seemed to be,” vs. 1) and the singular form for “voice” (phonén), whereas in verse 3 the plural form of the verb, “they cried” (eirékan) is used. An abnormal correlation may underline 
a special intention. We must therefore consider these particularities?’ as significant. 

In sum, the text does not appear to give attention to the authors of the praise, but focuses instead on three items: 

1. Heaven as the place of the proclamation. 

2. The servants on earth as the subjects of the proclamation. 

3. The proclamation itself as a call to praise. 

A voice in heaven, the twenty-four elders, the four living creatures, and those surrounding the throne are unanimous: they call the servants on the earth to praise the Lord for His works in their behalf. 

But before giving prominence to the key character of this emphasis we must make a detailed verse-by-verse analysis of the hymnic section. 


First Narrator (vss. 1-3) 


The object of the first proclamation is to justify the requested praise. God has passed sentence on the great prostitute. His action is double in nature, typical of judgment in the OT: (1) It establishes the character of God as true and just.” (2) It also establishes 
the character of His servants who are “avenged,” that is to say, they are reestablished in their integrity. If God is declared to be true and just, it is because in His intervention in history, says A. Neher, He “sets one in the reality of his right, the other on the con- 
trary, in the reality of his wrong.””* 

The proclamation of the judgment here is not intended as a chronological point of reference in history. Judging in fact “is not only passing sentence, the word is used to describe all phases of the procedure from the moment that the litigant parties come to 
plead their case up until the final decision.”” It is the appearing of the white horse and its rider that enables us to locate the proclamation as being on the eve of the final settlement. 

The two aorists of verse 2 (“he has judged [ekrinen]”; “he has avenged [exedikésen]”) can lead us to believe that the judgment has been settled before the proclamation, in accordance with the description of chapters 17 and 18. We notice, however, that the 
description in these chapters does not mean that all is finished. Many verses are in the future tense. The beast is the real support of the prostitute (17:3), and finally he “assimilates”*4 or devours her (17:16). The prostitute remains acting in the beast. The judg- 
ment carried out on the prostitute finds its complete fulfillment when the beast is thrown into the lake of fire (19:20).75 

Thus, while awaiting the complete fulfillment of the sentence, an invitation is sent to praise God, for the avenging of His servants is to be considered as accomplished. 

According to the second hallelujah (vs. 3), the judgment has eternal consequences. In 18:8 the burning was announced; in 18:18 it was seen; in 19:3 itis declared complete. The punishment recalls that of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 19:28) and the radical charac- 


ter of God’s judgment (2 Pet 2:6, 3:10-12).° The Babylonian city-prostitute shall not rise up again from its ashes.”7 Yes, salvation, glory, and power really belong to our God.?® 


Heavenly Choir (vs. 4) 


The twenty-four elders and the four living creatures are heavenly beings described in Revelation as being near the throne of God (4:4-8). They seem to stand with the believers. 
The elders are often found in an attitude of prostration and praise.’ It is before these heavenly beings that the 144,000 sing a new song (14:3). As witnesses to God’s works in favor of the redeemed, they adore the Creator (4:10—11) and Saviour (5:8—10) and 
give their approval (“amen”) to the invitation to praise God for His judgment on the great prostitute (19:4). 


Considering the meaning that we attributed to the word “amen,”3° 


it can be understood that the elders not only join the first narrator’s voice, but also commit themselves to the realization of the invitation to praise by assuming the appropriate 
attitude—they bow down and worship. 
The end-time conflict, which involves the prostitute/beast powers and God’s people, focuses on the true object of adoration: (1) the sea beast, his image and mark (13:15-17; 19:20), or (2) God, the Creator (14:6-7, 9-11). In contrast with a humanity that turns 


its back on God, the twenty-four elders and the four living creatures fall down before Him who is seated on the throne. 


Voice From the Throne (vs. 5) 


An anonymous voice speaks from the throne." This voice could be attributed to God if it did not use the possessive “our” (“Praise our God, all you his servants”).3* The purpose for observing the location of the speaker is to give the command an authorized 
character.33 

This call is addressed to God’s servants. It is the only address indicated in this hymnic section. Charles identifies the servants as martyrs who are now in heaven,*4 a hypothesis we must reject on other scriptural grounds. In 10:7 and 11:18 the term designates 
the prophets. In 1:1 John himself bears this title and seems to extend it to believers. The word then may have various meanings according to its context. 

Here (19:5) one could think that it designates a distinct category of God-fearers, the “small and great.” All the more so as certain manuscripts place “and” (kai) before “the God-fearing ones” (phoboumenoi)35 But this kai could very well have an epexegetical 
function (“that is, to say”) as its absence demonstrates in the most important manuscripts (for example, “you who fear him [that is, to say], small and great”). Moreover “small and great” has never been used to designate a category of believers. However, S. 
Lauchli3° found evidence for a compound structure in these hymns in verses 6-7 in which the elements of each trilogy (multitudes, waters, thunderpeals, vs. 6; rejoice, exult, give glory, vs. 7) seem to present several aspects of a same reality.37 We believe then 
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that “servants,” “you who fear him,” and “small and great” designate the same reality of peoples. 

What is this reality? We would quite willingly go along with P. Prigent who recognizes under this title the believers of all time.3* Indeed the invitation carries two precisions of a universal nature: “all” (pantes) and “small and great” (mikroi kai megaloi).39 In 
Revelation “it is asserted that every Christian has a calling to be a witness, a saint, a servant of God and maybe a prophet ... and these words imply a faithfulness that could lead to martyrdom,” states Prigent.4° 

We do not, however, reject the idea that the term may designate the angels. In the OT, with which Revelation is imbued, the angels are called “ministers that do his will” (Ps 103:20, 21). Psalm 148 calls them to worship (vs. 1). According to Daniel 7:10 the 
angels serve and praise God. These heavenly beings are found near the throne of God from whence the voice comes.*’ Finally, according to Revelation 22:8, 9, they are servants of God in the same way as is John himself. The expression “small and great” could 
convey the hierarchical ranks of the angels. 

The universal nature of the proclamation, however, is too important to be limited to only angels. The term “servants,” therefore, probably includes believers as well as angels, for the entire universe is concerned by the choice presented to every worshiper in 


Revelation—God or the beast and his image. 


Last Narrator (vss. 6-8) 


A loud voice, strengthened by reference to oceans and thunder, extends the first narrator’s declarations by justifying the praise. This time attention is not directed toward the prostitute, but toward the Lamb’s radiant bride. 

Prigent points out the difference between these two proclamations: “The first song of praise to go forth ... extols the God who demonstrates his justice in punishing Babylon. This cannot suffice. This worship cannot satisfy the God whose justice is not 
exhausted in punishment. Therefore, a voice comes from the throne calling for continual praise. The faithful must extol God more fittingly. In fact, their response surrounded by a more pronounced majesty than their first prayer, is going to celebrate the God 
whose reign is gloriously manifested in the salvation of man.”4* 

Of course, as Prigent said, the faithful have just reason to praise God—their salvation is assured. That we admit. The use of the first person plural (“our,” hém6n) upholds such a thesis (vs. 6). But let us notice: 


» a 


1. As in verse 1, the power of the voice (vs. 6) is given in comparative terms (hds, as “like,” “what seemed to be”). 

2. Itis proper to praise God not only for what He has done for oneself, but also for what He has done for the wedding supper and the bride. 

3. The “our” (hém6n) of verse 6 is missing in important manuscripts. To conclude these remarks, we say that praise suits perfectly the believers because it concerns them, but it is not expressed by them—or rather not yet. They are only invited with the 
whole universe to praise God. 

The song of chapter 19 is not, as some consider it, an answer to the call of 18:20—“Rejoice over her, O heaven, O saints and apostles and prophets, for God has given judgment for you against her!” If God is adored in heaven (19:4), on earth it remains uncer- 
tain; hence, the voice’s power in calling for praise to God.43 Indeed the beast, the false prophet, and the dragon have not yet been destroyed. Only by faith can the servants of God join in this invitation. Until the end of history, it is by faith only that they may 
sing. 

Nevertheless, their faith is not without assurance. Not only did God judge the great prostitute (vs. 2), but He has also manifested His reign (vs. 6) and ensured the wedding supper of the Lamb (vs. 7). 

Let us consider these last two important pieces of information. 


The lordship of God (vs. 6). Verse 6 accumulates concepts aimed at emphasizing the all-powerfulness of God. This lordship has already been confessed in 11:15, 17 and 12:10. It suggests a complete obedience of the believers to God’s will. It is this uncondi- 
tional obedience that affects God’s servants. 


The wedding supper of the Lamb (vs. 7). The mentioning of the wedding supper of the Lamb is unexpected. John will develop this theme in chapter 21. He anticipates the subject here, possibly as a parallel to the “great supper of God” in verse 17. 

The theme of a wedding supper is not new in the Scriptures. It is familiar in the OT and frequent in the parables of Jesus about the coming kingdom. It announces the much awaited reunion between the church and her Bridegroom.*4 

Only in Matthew 5:12 is found a similar invitation to joy and gaiety. There it is linked to the suffering of the prophets and believers. A coincidence? This theme of suffering is also present in our text in the “Lamb” title that the Bridegroom bears. It will remain 
“eternally to the church that she was redeemed by His precious blood and only because of this can she appear at His side as a glorious church.”4° 


The Bride (vss. 7-9). Should a distinction be made between the Bride and the guests?4° Should one insist on the precisions given in Revelation 21:2, 9, 10 where the New Jerusalem is designated as the Bride?47 The fluctuations in this imagery-charged lan- 
guage used for expressing heavenly realities cause us to hesitate. 

Lenski, for his part, considers that the Bride and the guests are identical as the parable evokes different facets of the mystery of salvation.*® To be more precise, we could say that the term “bride/wife” expresses the communal character of the church. The 
“guests” or the “friends” are those who individually have responded to the call of Christ. 

Let us notice that the text states that “his Bride has made herself ready [étoimasen heautén]” and at the same time fine linen was given (edothé) her to wear. The bride participates actively in her preparation. Of course, the church does not put on her own works. 
They are given to her. But the grace of Christ does not permit the church to take refuge in passiveness. In the letters to the seven churches, the response of him who hears is constantly solicited. The theme of obedience and personal commitment to persever- 
ance is omnipresent in Revelation.*9 

This powerful announcement is full of promise. There is no delay in the accomplishment of God’s plan. The Bride is ready. The Almighty has taken care of the essentials. 

Some find it difficult to harmonize such a declaration with the doctrine of justification by faith.5° They see 19:7—8 as being in contradiction with statements such as 6:11 where the white robe is given. Also, there is considerable discussion on what meaning 
should be given to dikaiémata (righteous deeds): just works, works of justice, righteous acts, etc.5' Charles regards it as a gloss attached to the end of verse 8.5? 

Whether we resort to the Greek or to the context, we must recognize that obedience is an apocalyptic theme. Verse 8 really declares “that a transformed life is the proper response to the call of the heavenly bridegroom.”53 


The blessing (vs. 9). From heaven we come back to earth. John hears a command to write.54 The hearing was wonderful. But the important thing is to be numbered among the chosen. This is why the echo of what is proclaimed in heaven now takes the 
form of a promise: “Blessed are those who are invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb” (19:9). 
All the implications of the preceding praise are summarized in one sentence for the believers. Even though the believers may be suffering, even though the extent of the judgments pronounced on the great prostitute frightens them, they already can be 


called blessed, because they are invited to the wedding supper of the Lamb. These words are certain; they are the very words of God. 


Rider and Heavenly Army 


This section takes us back to heaven (vss. 11-16). In an earlier vision John looked through a door in heaven (4:1); now he sees all heaven opened upon a glorious scene—a powerful rider intervening in the world as a judge. There are very few Bible scholars 
who do not recognize the rider to be the awaited Messiah. 

The scene, however, is surprising.” Christ comes for war, but there is no battle. He bears a name that He alone knows; yet he is presented as the Word of God. His robe is dipped in blood, but combat has not yet begun. He is to strike down the nations with a 
sharp sword, but He does not use it.5° Christ appears like a Roman general on a white horse, celebrating His victory even before the battle has been engaged.57 These considerations lead us to focus our attention on the theological contents of the vision rather 
than on its scenic aspects. 

The vision belongs to the great judgment cycle beginning in chapter 17 and ending with chapter 20. Lenski correctly points out that the evil powers are destroyed in the reverse order of their appearing. Indeed we see the dragon appear in chapter 12, the two 
beasts in chapter 13, and the Babylon prostitute in chapter 17. The sequence reverses itself with the destruction of Babylon (Rev 17-18), then of the beast and its false prophet (Rev 19), and finally the dragon (Rev 20).5° 

If Revelation 17:14 marks the beginning of the judgment cycle, it may be noticed that the Messiah does not intervene directly in this aspect of the battle. The prostitute is torn apart by her own lovers (17:16). Ultimately, however, the beast, the false prophet, 
and the dragon are destroyed by the invisible but powerful hand of God as is recognized by the passive form of the verbs (19:20; 20:10). 

Within the framework of a structural analysis,5° we may note that the figure of the Lamb belongs to the same level as the prostitute;®° the Rider, to the same as the beast and the false prophet; and Heaven, to the same as the dragon.® This means that the 
battle is situated at each of these levels regarding the claims of each involved party. Thus, 

1. The judgment of Babylon establishes the Lamb in His right to redeem (5:9, 10) as opposed to the prostitute’s claim over the witnesses of Jesus (17:6). 

2. The judgment of the beast and the false prophet establishes “the Word of God” in His right to reign as opposed to the claim to sovereignty by the powers of this world, and the beast and of the false prophet (19:19-20). 

3. The judgment of the wicked establishes God in His justice as opposed to Satan’s claims over the martyrs who are faithful to the testimony of Jesus and to the Word of God (20:4). 

This is what an analysis of the details of the vision confirms. 

Mounted on a white horse,°? the Rider comes to judge and to fight (to make war). The two terms are synonymous, but may emphasize two aspects of the same reality: to defend his own (judge), He pushes back the adversary (fight).°5 In 13:4 the worshipers 
ask, “who can fight against [the beast]?” The answer is clear: He who fights with justice against those who give themselves over to shamelessness and worship idols. He fights with the sword of his mouth (2:16). Here is the idea of a war against underlying spiri- 
tual foundations. 

Jesus is the Amen, the faithful and true witness whose word is sure (3:14). He confronts the false prophet whose promises are nothing but lies (19:20). His eyes penetrate like blazing fire (19:12; cf. 1:14). 

On His head are many diadems, royal crowns and not rewards for the saints.°° This lack of precision contrasts with the dragon’s claim to seven (12:3) and the leopard beast’s to ten (13:1). Is it understood by this that, in virtue of His victory, Christ alone is 
worthy to reign over the world and wear the royal emblems?°7 

The idea of an unlimited sovereignty may be retained® by evoking a secret name. Of all the proposed solutions”° we shall keep the one that sees in the name (known by the rider alone and by the redeemed, 2:17; 3:12) the very name of God:7! The name 
expresses absolute lordship of the crucified One in whom believers have placed their trust, as Philippians 2:9—11 says so well. 

Christ is expressly called the Word of God. This title denotes the effectiveness of the divine intervention, its power.”* The Word never returns to God without having first taken effect,”3 and is not ofa different nature than God Himself.”4 

The Judge is wearing a robe dipped in blood.’5 Is the blood His own, or that of the vanquished? Here the commentators clash. While acknowledging an allusion to Isaiah 63:1-6, E. Charpentier accepts only a suffering Christ and refuses the identification of 
the blood with that of His enemies.7° Others say it cannot be Christ’s blood as the battle has not yet taken place.77 

We agree with R. H. Mounce that we should not misunderstand the nature of apocalyptic writings. Here Christ is victorious even before battle is engaged.78 The mention of the blood appears nowhere else, and the combat takes place with the sword of His 
mouth. The purpose of the blood on the robe is to “symbolize his victory in the coming conflict.”79 

The heavenly armies are linked with this victory. In accordance with scriptural analogy, it could be concluded that angels compose them.*° But some hesitate to link angels with the horses of victory*' and to see them dressed in white pure linen, a distinctive 
characteristic of saints (vs. 8). Still others, using 17:14 as a reference and other analogies,*” recognize the martyrs.*3 

In this verse Christ is also called King of kings and Lord of lords. Christ and the church are so intimately united in the same suffering and the same fight in the Revelation *‘ that it is not surprising to see the redeemed linked with Christ’s victory. This is, of 
course, understandable in apocalyptic language which often anticipates chronological elements. The angels and the redeemed are not mutually exclusive concepts in an interpretation of the heavenly armies. We have seen that they are concerned together with 
the “hallelujah” and are both coworkers or coservants (sundouloi). 

At the end of this section three images are taken from the OT to describe the combat commanded by the Leader of the heavenly army (vs. 15): 

The sharp sword issuing from His mouth to strike down the nations is an allusion to Isaiah 11:3, 4. It places us immediately in a judgment context.*5 

Reference to the rod of iron is taken from Psalm 2:9. The psalm keeps us from overspiritualizing the combat, for it deals with a real destruction of the nations.°° 

Finally with the winepress of the fury of the wrath of God we are sent back to Isaiah 63:3; Joel 3:13; and possibly Jeremiah 13:13, 14, all three texts speaking of a radical and definitive judgment. ĉ7 This last image is hammered out in Greek with four genitives: of 
the winepress of the fury of the wrath of God. It emphasizes the solemnity and the absoluteness of the execution.*® 

Even though the Messiah is accompanied by armies, He alone treads the winepress, rules or strikes alone. He alone dispenses justice. He alone holds the position of a divine Judge,*® for He is King of kings and Lord of lords. 

The debate over where He bears his name matters little;9° the essential point is the name which “once again insists on the divine nature of Christ-judge: Is He not the very Word of God?”" 

Here in verse 16 we have the purpose of the vision: to establish Christ in His right to judge by virtue of His divine nature. And just like the redeemed who are associated with Him in 20:4, here (vs. 14) they follow Him in His work against those who had a seem- 
ing victory over them (17:6). 


The Great Supper of God 


The next scene brings us back to earth (vss. 17—21). An angel standing in the sun calls in a loud voice for the fowls to come to a gruesome supper, to say the least. The presence of two meals in the same chapter reminds us that no one can escape making a 
choice (vss. 9, 17). Either we respond to the gracious invitation to the wedding supper of the Lamb, or we number ourselves with His opponents and are written on the menu of scavengers. 

This terrifying image of birds devouring horses and humans brings to mind a battlefield (vs. 18). It is situated in the inverse order of events because the battle does not take place until verse 19. In Oriental thought, becoming food for animals of prey was the 
lowest depth of shame.’ This is the curse that hangs over those who disobey God (Deut 28:26). They will have no burial. The imagery is drawn from Ezekiel 39:17—20. It reminds us that God’s calls should be taken seriously, and that a judgment will indeed take 
place. 

D. G. Barnhouse says that the five repetitions of the word “flesh” suggest that man is being punished for having walked after the flesh. But flesh in a spiritual sense is not a Johannine theme. All men are concerned whatever their rank or race. 

It is not a question of a purely spiritual fight,’ even though the combat is not reported. The references are too realistic, and the entire theme is developed around the definitive distruction of the powers of evil, and as verse 18 points out, of those who lent 
them their support. These armies are assembled as were the supporters of Herod and Pilate.’ The kings and the leaders do not represent any particular people, but all evil powers.°7 

The beast and the false prophet are thrown alive into the lake of fire. As Enoch and Elijah went to heaven alive, so these two are thrown “alive” into the lake of fire. “To go down into Sheol alive in the OT is to be struck with a violent or premature death (Num 
16:30, 33; Ps 55:16).”9° The main point of the message seems to focus on the final destruction in fire and sulphur®? of: 


100 and whose actions define it as a political-religious power (Rev 13:1-10). 


1. The beast, whose relationship with the beasts of Daniel 7 

2. The false prophet, likened to the second beast of 13:11-18% whose features point out the religious character of the first beast in its action against God (13:6, 12—14).'°? Alter ego of the first beast,'°3 it is the witness of all false religions that turn the wor- 
shipers away from obeying the true God to make them become disciples of the beast and Satan. 

On seeing such a dazzling victory and the establishment of Christ in His dignity as King of kings, on hearing the announcement of the end of infernal powers and the proclamation of the victory of the redeemed, the reader is prompted to join John and the 


heavenly beings in bowing down and worshiping. Uniting his weak voice with that of the powerful thunders, he echoes the heavenly invitation by proclaiming, Hallelujah! 


Chapter VII 


The Millennium 


Joel Badina 


Editorial Synopsis. The eschatological features of several biblical doctrines come to their fruition in the millennium, the prophecy of John found in Revelation 20. Such subjects as the second coming of Christ, death (first/second), resurrection 
(righteous/unrighteous) , judgment (millennial review/executive), destruction of the lost (including Satan and fallen angels), and the new earth (new Jerusalem) form integral aspects of this period. 

Probably no other prophecy in Revelation has been the subject of more disagreement, nor has any prophecy impacted on so many Christians and communions, affecting their religious views and actions. 

The author surveys the three major interpretations Christians continue to hold on this subject. These are labeled generally according to the relationship the millennium is given in connection with Christ’s advents: (1) Premillennialism—Christ’s return pre- 
cedes and initiates the one thousand years. (2) Postmillennialism—Christ’s return follows the one thousand years. (3) Amillennialism—the one thousand years symbolizes the Christian Era between Christ’s two advents. 

Premillenialism itself developed three different forms (dispensational, historic, heavenly). The author analyzes the first two interpretations, contrasting them with the third, or Adventist, view which is briefly summarized from the prophecy and other bib- 
lical data that buttress Revelation 20. The author designates the Adventist view as a “heavenly premillennialism” inasmuch as the biblical passages point to the millennial reign of Christ and the redeemed as taking place in heaven—in contrast to all other pre- 
millennial positions that locate it on the earth in its present sin-cursed condition. 


Chapter Outline 
I. Introduction 
II. Major Interpretations 
Ill. Adventist Interpretation 
IV. Theological Meaning 
Introduction 


Revelation 20:1-10, which deals with a one thousand year period commonly known as “the millennium,” is an important passage that has greatly influenced Christians in their eschatology. “Systems of eschatology have often been identified in terms of the 


way they treat the question of the millennium.” The subject has also influenced the ideological and political views of both Christians and atheists. For example, Marxism was a kind of secular millennialism.* The past political stance of the United States toward 
the nation of Israel, the Arab nations, and Russia was based in part upon one specific kind of premillennial interpretation of the book of Revelation. 

More and more historians and sociologists are studying the relation between society and the concept of the millennium among both Christian and non-Christian peoples. “At least three thousand studies of millenarianism have been printed in this 
century.”3 

The word millennium is not itself a biblical term, however, but comes from the Latin mille (thousand) and annum (year). In theological parlance, the word millennium refers to the one thousand years mentioned six times in Revelation 20. This is the only bib- 
lical text that mentions this particular one thousand year period.* 

Revelation 20:1-10 is described as “one of the most debated passages in the Word of God.” “Judging from the amount of attention given by many writers to the first ten verses of chapter 20, one would judge it to be the single most important segment of the 
book of Revelation.”° 

The passage has generated considerable discussion among exegetes. In the different theological systems of the Christian churches it is linked on the one hand to individual and cosmic eschatology (death, Second Coming, resurrection, final judgment), and 
on the other hand to ecclesiology and related topics (church, Israel, kingdom of God). Since there is no agreement between the churches on these issues, there is no agreement either among exegetes on the interpretation of this text. “The interpretation of this 


chapter has been a source of great debate and even conflict in the church.”7 


Major Interpretations 


Three different interpretations of Revelation 20 have been given throughout the 20 centuries of Christianity.® 


Amillennialism 


Amillennialism has been the most widely held view throughout most of the Christian Era. Through the influence of Augustine (d. A.D. 430) amillennialism was popularized, eventually becoming the official view of the Roman Catholic Church and the 


Orthodox Church. Conservative Protestant reformed groups, including many Presbyterians, are also amillennialists. 


A symbol. The amillennialist interpretation is mostly symbolic, not literal. Amillennialists do not interpret Revelation 20 as referring to a future, literal thousand year reign of Christ after His coming. They believe instead that the millennium represents 
the era between the first and second advents of Christ. The binding of Satan is a symbol which means that Satan has been defeated by Christ (Matt 12:29; Luke 10:17-18, John 12:31-32); his activity is reduced (not totally), so he cannot prevent the preaching of 
the gospel. 

The millennial reign is now for the church on earth, which is the kingdom of God. “The kingdom of God is now present in the world as the victorious Christ is ruling his people by his Word and Spirit.”° The first resurrection symbolizes either the new birth 
of faith in Christ, or baptism.’° But some amillennialists believe that Revelation 20 must be viewed as referring to the church triumphant, namely, the souls of deceased believers who reign now with Christ in heaven. They interpret the first resurrection as the 
ascent to heaven of the souls of believers.” 

Finally, amillennialists do not view Revelation 19 and 20 as a chronological sequence. Chapters 20—22 are believed to form the last of seven sections into which they divide the book of Revelation. Since the sections are viewed as being chronologically paral- 
lel to each other, “Revelation 20:1 takes us back once again to the beginning of the New Testament era.”” As a result, the millennium is made to occur before the Second Advent, not after. 


Rebuttal. The amillennialist interpretation of Revelation 20 is dismissed by premillennialists (Seventh-day Adventists included) for several reasons. First, the Greek term ezésan (come to life) in verse 4 refers to the literal resurrection of the body, as it does 
also in verse 5, and not to baptism or to souls in heaven. Second, Satan is not yet bound, but is very active on earth during the Christian Era (cf. Rev 12:12). Third, premillennialists read chapters 19—20 as a chronological sequence, and believe, therefore, that the 
millennium will occur after, not before, the Second Advent. Fourth, the historical argument is on the side of premillennialists: The Christians of the first three centuries were not amillennialists, but premillennialists.'? The shift from premillennialism to amil- 
lennialism in the fifth century was not due to exegetical reasons: 


The history of interpretation would suggest that any interpretation of Revelation 20 other than the natural one [i.e., premillennialism] arises not from inductive exegetical studies, but from theological presuppositions of an anti-millenarian character. The first anti-millenarians 
disparaged the natural interpretation of Revelation, not for exegetical reasons because they thought the book did not teach a millennium, but for theological reasons because they did not like millennial doctrine. '4 


According to Jean Daniélou, the Hellenist converts who rejected the millenarian doctrine in toto in the third century either impugned the canonicity of the book of Revelation, like Gaios, or condemned literal interpretation of the text, like Origen. Like 
Tyconius—and later, Augustine—they saw the millennium as the time of the church. 


Postmillennialism. In a sense postmillennialists are social optimists. They believe (since the seventeenth century) that the preaching of the gospel and social reforms will extend the kingdom of God in the world. As a result, the whole world will be gradu- 
ally Christianized and converted, and there will be a long period of righteousness and peace called the millennium. At the close of this period, Christ will come back. 

There has been little postmillennial emphasis among Christians in this century. Two world wars and the advent of the nuclear age have persuaded many that society is not becoming better.'” Therefore, the debate over Revelation 20 in this century has been 
mostly between amillennialists and premillennialists. 


Premillennialism 


We may describe a third view as premillennialism (sometimes designated millennialism, chiliasm, or millenarianism). Premillennialists believe that the millennium will take place after Christ’s return. The early Christians and Church Fathers of the first 
three centuries were premillennialists. Premillennialism was officially replaced by amillennialism in the Roman Catholic Church in the fifth century. It revived again in the seventeenth century among some Protestants. There are three varieties of premillenni- 
alism. 


Dispensational premillennialism. The major view in the United States is dispensational premillennialism, or dispensationalism for short.’ Dispensationalism is an interpretation that appeared in England and Ireland in the nineteenth century. It is held 
by many conservative Baptists and independent, fundamentalist churches. Dispensationalism influences large numbers of people in the United States, being taught, for example, in millions of copies of Hal Lindsey’s The Late Great Planet Earth (Zondervan, 
1970) that have been sold. 

Dispensationalism is actively promoted by numerous nondenominational Bible colleges and seminaries such as Dallas Theological Seminary, by TV and radio preachers, by publishing houses such as Moody Press and Zondervan Publishing House, and by 
the distribution of the popular Scofield Bible. 

Dispensationalists are pretribulationists; that is, they teach that the church will be secretly raptured to heaven before the great tribulation. The rapture of the church is imminent; it can happen at any moment now. During the seven years of the tribulation 
(the seventieth week of Daniel 9 projected to the end of the age) the Jews will be persecuted by the antichrist. All the Jews will accept Christ and will become God’s people again. 

Dispensationalists interpret Revelation 20 asa literal reign on earth of the Jews. During the millennium the Jews will rule the ungodly nations. The Temple will have been rebuilt in Jerusalem and the sacrifices restored during the previous seven years. Many 
dispensationalists believe that the church will remain in heaven from the beginning of the tribulation until after the end of the millennium. Others locate the church on earth during the millennium.’? 

The present church age is looked upon as only a parenthesis in God’s plan; the real people of God are the Jews. Dispensationalists believe that the OT prophecies to Israel about an earthly kingdom were unconditional; therefore, these prophecies will be ful- 
filled literally to the Jews during the millennium. 

As a result of this kind of hermeneutic, dispensationalists find reference to the millennial kingdom in many texts of the OT, which is why they can give many specifics on the way life will be during the millennium. Dispensationalism gives a futurist interpre- 
tation to the book of Revelation. Chapters 2—3 portray the seven literal churches in John’s day or the seven ages of church history, but almost all the rest of the book is about events to happen shortly before the Second Advent. Thus chapters 4—5 depict the future 
rapture of the church, and chapters 6—18 portray a future 3! years of Jewish evangelism, 3!/ years of great tribulation and the wrath of God against the ungodly. 

Politically, dispensationalists support Israel against the Arab nations and Russia, who they expect to wage war against it; Armageddon will be a real war.*° In this connection is dispensationalist emphasis that we are now in the very last days. They see signs 
of the times in political events such as the birth of the nation Israel in 1948, and her taking of Jerusalem in 1967, the oil crisis of the 1970s, and the growing power of the European Common Market. A few have had a tendency to set dates for the end, usually in 
the next coming years. 


Historic premillennialism. Another form of premillennialism is sometimes designated historic premillennialism, because it is held that this was the view taught by the early church.” Nevertheless, it must be observed that modern historic premillennial- 
ists are futurists in their interpretation of the book of Revelation, whereas the Christians of the first three centuries were historicists.”” Since the 1950s, more and more evangelicals have abandoned dispensationalism and have turned to historic premillennial- 
ism. 

Like dispensationalists, historic premillennialists believe in a future kingdom of Christ on earth during the millennium. But in contrast with dispensationalists, historic premillennialists find fewer allusions to the millennium in the OT; therefore, they do 
not describe the millennial kingdom in detail. They do not view the millennium as essentially Jewish, even if they believe that all literal Israel will be saved. The millennial kingdom on earth will be for both the church and the Jews, and both will rule the 
nations. 

Exponents of this position are posttribulationists, that is, they teach that the church will go through the final tribulation and will be persecuted by the antichrist. They do not believe that the end is imminent, but impending: Several major events must hap- 
pen before the end. Finally, they do not set dates for the end. 


Seventh-day Adventist premillennialism.*3 Adventists are premillennialists in orientation but differ from the two other views on important points.*4 Adventists interpret Revelation 20:4—6 as Christ’s millennial reign with the redeemed in heaven, not on 
earth. They believe that the teaching of the early Church Fathers of a kingdom on earth was false due to the influence of extracanonical Jewish apocalypses. This erroneous view of an earthly kingdom is the basis of amillennialism, postmillennialism, dispensa- 
tionalism, and modern so-called historic premillennialism. 

Another major difference is that Adventists follow the historicist method of interpreting the book of Revelation, the general Protestant hermeneutic during the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Consequently, they see Revelation 4—18 unrolling across 
the Christian Era and not as covering the last seven years just before Christ comes in glory. 

Seventh-day Adventists do not believe that all literal Jews will be saved, nor do they see anything Jewish in Revelation 20. 

The major emphasis in the Adventist doctrine of the millennium is on the prophecy’s teaching of judgment, not on a political kingdom and rule of the Jews and/or the church over the nations. Finally, it is taught that no human being (no “nations”) will be 
alive on earth during the time of the millennium. These differences between the Adventist interpretation of Revelation 20 and the other two forms of premillennialism are essential, basic. Because of the importance of the doctrine of the millennium in Seventh- 


day Adventist thought, they have been called a millennial church.”5 Historically, it is well known that in the nineteenth century Adventists “reviv[ed] the concept of a heavenly millennium after the Second Advent.””° 


Effects of Views on Christian Thought 


These ways in which Christians interpret Revelation 20 influence their thought and action. Berkouwer states, “Obviously one’s view of the thousand years of Revelation 20 is intimately connected with the rest of his eschatology. How he thinks of this pas- 
sage gives a specific color and structure to his expectation.””7 

For example, amillennialists and postmillennialists are more socially optimistic than premillennialists and are more concerned with political and social issues.? Whereas, premillennialists do not believe that the society and the world are becoming better, 
but worse. This affects their view of present and future reality, and their definition of the meaning of history. 


Donald G. Bloesch, a postmillennialist, charges that the premillennial emphasis on the immediate return of Christ and His millennial reign reflects 
an overly pessimistic view of both the church and world and has led to a not surprising detachment from political concerns, since the world is held to be incurably evil. The presumption that we are in the last days also tends to undercut any impetus for social reform.?9 


Amillennialists—Roman Catholics as well as Protestants—and postmillennialists do not have the same emphasis in their eschatology as compared with premillennialists. The former is more individualistic (souls go to heaven one by one), whereas the pre- 
millennial eschatology is more collective, it involves the whole church as a unity—either raptured or going through the last persecution. 

Another difference in eschatology is the fact that amillennialists do not anticipate a soon return of Christ as premillennialists do. Premillennialists generally believe that they will see the second coming of Christ in their lifetime; they are impatient to see 
Him, it is their blessed hope. On the contrary, amillennialists and postmillennialists have an eschatology without a strong emphasis on the second coming of Christ.2° 

Amillennialists and postmillennialists hold to a kind of inaugurated eschatology which emphasizes so much the “already now” that the “not yet” tends to be forgotten. This is obvious in the writings of Roman Catholics. In fact, it is a ““de-eschatologizing,” a 
“defuturizing.”>* What the NT says about the future is believed to be occurring right now, as pointed out by Oscar Cullmann: 


In Catholicism ... what Primitive Christianity says of the future is in large part transferred into the present. The reference of the thousand-year Kingdom (Rev. 20:4) to the Church, a view that goes back to Tyconius, is characteristic in this respect.3? 
Millard Erickson, a leading premillennialist, summarizes this major difference between amillennialists and premillennialists upon eschatology: 


The amillennialist seldom bemoans the deterioration of world conditions or condemns the prevalent culture. He has noticeably less preoccupation with the details and sequence of the last things and less curiosity about “signs of the times.” Indeed, the whole subject of escha- 
tology seems to receive less attention from amillennial theologians than from premillennial theologians.... Premillennialists are often “searching the Scriptures” and studying current events, attempting to align the two or discover how near the end might be. Generally speaking, 
amillennialists do not possess nearly as intensive a prophetic interest.33 


For premillennialists, eschatology is one of the most important doctrines, whereas for amillennialists it is one of the least. 


Adventist Interpretation 


Adventist interpretation of Revelation 20:1—10 is premillennial, posttribulationist, literal, non-Jewish, and locates the millennial reign in heaven. 


Chronological Sequence (19:11-20:10) 


As other premillennialists do,3+ Adventists read 19:11-20:10 as a chronological sequence of events. Thus, they believe that the millennium will occur after the Second Coming. 

Amillennialists claim that the “and” (kai) that begins 20:1 does not tie this verse with 19:21 (the last verse in chapter 19) in a chronological sequence. But “and” is often used in the book of Revelation for actions that follow in a chronological sequence. For 
instance, “and” is at the beginning of 15 verses of chapter 19 (in the Greek text), and at the beginning of each verse of chapter 20 (except vs. 5), to introduce each time a new stage of the action.*5 Furthermore, there is a unity of content in Revelation 19:11-20:10. 
Both sections combine to show how God will deal with His three enemies already mentioned in 16:13—16 (dragon, beast, false prophet). The beast and the false prophet are thrown into the lake of fire (19:20); then Satan is cast into the abyss (20:1-3). So, to read 


20:1-10 as following chronologically after 19:11-21 is the most natural reading. The Christians of the second and third centuries read chapters 19—20 in this manner; that is why they were premillennialists. 


Revelation 20 Not Located in First Century A.D. 


Chapter 20 is not a recapitulation of chapter 12.3° Amillennial exegetes usually think so, and equate the three and a half times of 12:14 with the one thousand years of chapter 20. Both numbers are then interpreted in a symbolic way as the time between the 
two advents of Christ. But there are elements in the passages that refute such a view. 

First, in chapter 12, Satan is thrown down from heaven to earth, whereas in chapter 20 he is bound and thrown into the abyss (20:3). Second, in chapter 12 Satan is “the deceiver of the whole world” (12:9), whereas in chapter 20 he can “deceive the nations no 
more” (20:3). Third, chapter 12 portrays the Christians as martyrs put to death (12:11), whereas chapter 20 is the time of their resurrection (20:4, 6). Chapter 12 is a time of curse (12:12), whereas chapter 20 is a time of blessing (12:6). It is evident therefore, that 


chapters 12 and 20 do not describe the same period of time, and 20:1 does not go back to the first century A.D. as 12:1 does. Rather, 20:1—10 is to be located immediately subsequent to the Christian Era. 


Millennial Description: Limited to Revelation 20:1-10 


On the limits of the millennial description, Adventists do not believe that 21:9—-22:5, 4, 15 describe the millennial reign. These chapters (21-22) are seen to relate to the eternal state. Other premillennialists usually equate 20:4—6 with 21:9-22:5, 14, 15, 
because first, the New Jerusalem is seen on earth in both chapters 21-22 and 20:9; and second, the “nations” are mentioned in both passages (20:3, 8; 21:24; and 22:2). 

But Adventists believe the coming down of the New Jerusalem will take place only at the end of the millennium. Thus, Revelation 21:2 and 10 is seen to take place between verses 6 and 7 of chapter 20. The evidence indicates that all the wicked die at the 
Second Coming (cf. Rev 19:11-21; 6:14-17), and the righteous (living and resurrected) are taken to heaven (John 14:1-3; 1 Thess 4:16-18; Matt 24:30-31). So there will be no “nations” on earth during the millennium. It is a final return of Christ with the Holy 
City and the redeemed at the end of the millennium that brings about the presence of the city on the earth and the resurrection of the wicked (John 5:28, 29; Rev 20:5). 

Therefore, Adventists view the full sequence (begun at 19:11) as running chronologically through to 22:6, as do some non-Adventist exegetes as well.37 (1) Second Advent (19:11-21), (2) millennium (20:1—10), (3) last judgment (20:11-15), and (4) eternal age 


(21-22). 


Scriptural Basis for the Millennium 


While Revelation 20 is the only passage in the Bible that specifically mentions a one thousand year period (six times), Adventists see other categories of texts that buttress this time period. For example, the seven last plagues (Rev 15-16) and the second 
coming of Jesus with its attendant resurrection and translation of the redeemed (Matt 24:30-31; 1 Thess 4:13-18; 1 Cor 15:51—55) and destruction of the living wicked (Rev 19:17—21; 2 Thess 1:7—10; 2:8; cf. Isa 11:4) immediately precede the millennium. 

In the OT the apocalyptic aspect of Jeremiah 4:23-27 focuses on the ruined condition of the earth brought about by the impact of the day of the Lord. Isaiah 24:21-23 appears to allude to the “imprisonment” of Satan and the evil angels (“the host of the high 
ones”) and the wicked dead “gathered in the pit”—to be visited “after many days” (KJV). In the NT 1 Corinthians 6:2-3 finds its location in the millennial review phase of judgment (Rev 20:4), whereas the final judgment portrayed by Jesus (Matt 25:31-46) finds 
correspondence with the executive judgment that occurs at the close of the millennium (Rev 20:11-15). 

In the sanctuary types the banishment of the scapegoat (Azazel) to the wilderness on the Day of Atonement (Lev 16:21) is seen to parallel the binding and imprisoning of Satan in the “abyss”—this ruined earth—for a thousand years (Rev 20:1-3). Just as the 
scapegoat wandered the wilderness until it died, just so Satan is confined to wander this chaotic planet and to contemplate the results of his rebellion until his judgment and destruction at the end of the millennium (Rev 20:10). 

The fact that there is only one explicit biblical passage regarding the one thousand year period is not a problem when seen in relation to the nature of prophetic perspectives and progressive revelation. The OT prophets, for example, merge into one single 
event the two advents of Christ, yet later revelation has more sharply identified two advents. 

Since there is progressive revelation from the OT to the NT, it is not impossible for progressive revelation to occur within the NT itself. In that case, the concept of an intermediate stage of one thousand years between the present age and the eternal age to 
come (as found in Revelation 20) is an authentic revelation from God,3° even if it is brief and in only one passage. 

Jesus wanted to reveal many things to His disciples, but they were not ready. “I have yet many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now” (John 16:12). These things have been revealed to the church, after the cross, and the doctrine of the millen- 
nium is one of them. 


Refutes Jewish Idea of Earthly Kingdom 


At the time when John penned the book of Revelation, the Jews were expecting a political kingdom of the Messiah on earth. Christians of Jewish origin may have been inclined to accept these teachings of the late Jewish apocalypses (cf. Acts 1:6). But the 
book of Revelation, chapter 20, refutes these Jewish ideas, it demythologizes them. 

There is, indeed, nothing political in 20:4—6, no description of a ruling of the nations by the Messiah and His people. Jerusalem, the city of the Messiah and His people, is not mentioned in 20:4—6. And the Messiah (or, Christ, the Greek equivalent) bears no 
political title in Revelation 20. 

Revelation 20:4—6 refutes any Jewish idea of a kingdom on earth in the same way that Genesis 1:14—19 demythologizes pagan myths about the sun and the moon by calling them “lights” rather than “gods.” The nonmention of Jerusalem and the absence of 
any political title for the Messiah means that this text argues against the idea of a messianic kingdom on earth advocated by the Jewish apocalypses. 

Unfortunately, the Jewish heresy of an earthly kingdom influenced the premillennialism of the Christians of the second and third centuries. Their views became more and more political and materialistic. Furthermore, it influenced the amillennial Roman 
Catholic definition of the church as the kingdom of God on earth. And an earthly messianic rule is reflected in postmillennialism, dispensationalism, and contemporary historic premillennialism as well. On the basis of Jesus’ own words (John 18:33-36), 
Adventists reject these views of an earthly reign and locate Christ’s millennial reign in heaven. 


Interpreting the Language 


Adventists interpret Revelation 20:1—10 in its natural sense as far as possible. Nevertheless, some elements of the text are interpreted as figures or symbols, because a literal interpretation would make no sense. Thus, in verses 1-3, the “key,” the “chain,” the 
binding of Satan, and the “abyss” (and the “prison” of vs. 7) are viewed figuratively. Since all the righteous (both living and resurrected) are taken to heaven at Christ’s return (John 14:1-3), and since all the unsaved are dead,3° Satan (and the demons) have no 
one to tempt or deceive. He is, therefore, bound by the situation, by a chain of circumstances. 

The rest of the passage is interpreted literally, because there is no exegetical reason not to do so. Thus, the first and second resurrections (vss. 5a, 6) are the literal general resurrections of the righteous and the wicked respectively, mentioned by other Bible 
texts.4° And the one thousand years are accepted as literal, too.*" 


Millennial Reign in Heaven 


In contrast with other Christians, Adventists believe that when Jesus returns all the living wicked will be slain by the glory of His advent, and all the redeemed (living and resurrected) will go with Him into heaven to reign with Him there for a thousand years 


(the millennium).*? There is no explicit reference to heaven in verses 4—6, but the Adventist view, called heavenly premillennialism, is supported by the following arguments: 


Saved taken to heaven. The NT states that the saved will go to heaven with Jesus when He returns for them. Jesus promised to return for His people and to take them with Him to His “Father’s house” (John 14:2-3). And the apostle Paul writes that we shall 
“meet the Lord in the air; and so we shall always be with the Lord” (1 Thess 4:17). The important thing these texts say, is that the redeemed ones will not stay on earth after the Second Coming. Since they are portrayed with Christ in Revelation 20 after the 
Second Coming described in chapter 19, we conclude that they are in heaven for the time of the one thousand years. Meanwhile, there is no sinner left alive on earth, all the wicked have been killed (Rev 19:15, 18, 21). 


Heavenly thrones denote heaven. John sees thrones (20:4). The word “throne” is used 47 times in the book of Revelation, and always in relation with God or Christ in heaven.*3 The exceptions are 2:13 (the throne of Satan is in Pergamum), 13:2 (the dragon 
gives his throne to the beast), and 16:10 (“the fifth angel poured his bowl on the throne of the beast”). Thus, the only thrones on earth, from chapter 1 to chapter 19, are the thrones of Satan, the dragon, and the beast—who are God’s enemies. By way of contrast 
the throne of God and of the Lamb is in heaven. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that the thrones of 20:4 are in heaven, too, since they are thrones of people who will “[reign] with Christ a thousand years” (20:4, 6). 


Overcomers of beast/mark reign in heaven. John sees people “who had not worshiped the beast or its image” (20:4). This statement is similar to another one: “those who had conquered the beast and its image” (15:2). The later group is in heaven.‘4 The 
word “conquer” of 15:2 is also used in 3:21 in reference to believers who will sit on the throne of Jesus: “He who conquers, I will grant him to sit with me on my throne.” When Revelation 3:21; 15:2; and 20:4 are read together, the conclusion is that the millennial 
thrones will be in heaven. 


The Apocalyptic Vertical Dimension 


Adventists believe that Revelation 20:1-3 describes events on earth at the beginning and during the one thousand years, whereas verses 4—6 describe what happens in heaven during the same period.*> Thus, they see a shift from earth to heaven in verse 4, 
and from heaven back to earth in verse 7. This is nothing new; the shift in focus between earth and heaven is a common feature in the apocalyptic books of Daniel and Revelation. For example, the events of Revelation 7:1-8 take place on earth, then John 
describes what he sees in heaven (7:9-17), but without using the word “heaven.” It is quite possible, therefore, that the same alternation earth-heaven-earth occurs in 20:1—10, even if the word “heaven” is not present in the text of verses 4—6.46 

William Shea has analyzed and compared the structure of Revelation 12 and 20. He observes a correlation between the literary structure, thematic development, and vertical dimension of both chapters. What he calls the vertical dimension is an ABA pat- 
tern, that is, an alternating earth-heaven-earth sequence that he finds in chapter 12. 


Since chapter 20 begins and ends on earth as chapter 12 does; it is quite possible (from a structural point of view) that the middle section of Revelation 20 (vss. 4—6) parallels the middle section of Revelation 12 and refers to events occurring in heaven: 
To the extent to which similar patterns exist for the vertical dimension between the structurally parallel passages in Revelation 12 and 20, to that extent the suggestion that the events of Revelation 20:4—6 have a heavenly setting receives some further support.47 


Many scholars agree that there is no reference to an earthly millennium in Revelation 20. Robert Mounce states that the millennial passage “contains no specific indication that their reign with Christ takes place on earth.”4° And Leon Morris argues that 
John “does not say that it [the millennial reign] takes place on earth, and it may well be located in heaven.”49 Thus, as a note of the Oxford Annotated Bible reads, “One must beware of reading more into this passage than is warranted; e.g. nothing is said here 
about a reign on earth.”5° 


Theological Meaning 


Why the Millennium? What is the theological purpose and meaning of an intermediate period between the present and the eternal ages? The Adventist answer to this question puts the emphasis on the complete vindication of God in the eyes of all His cre- 
ated intelligent beings. That God is just in all His acts runs as a major theme throughout the book of Revelation (cf. 19:2). Before the executive phase of the final judgment, that decides once for all the eternal destiny of every human being and fallen angels, one 
thousand years are given to the saved—not only the martyrs, but all the believers—in heaven to examine the ways of God and His judgment on the sinful rebellion of man and angels (cf. 1 Cor 6:2-3). 

Adventists view three chronological steps in the final judgment. First, a preadvent investigative phase takes place in heaven before the unfallen beings of that realm (Dan 7:9—10, 13—14). This phase of final judgment, extending from 1844 to the close of pro- 
bation (Dan 8:14; 9:25), separates the false from the genuine in the book of life and affirms the latter as His true people (cf. Rev 3:5). These are the redeemed who will go with Jesus to heaven when He returns. Those not found in the book of life or whose names 
are removed in this phase of judgment remain on earth, dead. 

During the millennial review phase of final judgment (as noted above) the redeemed will have their opportunity to examine the issues of sin and salvation (cf. 1 Cor 6:2-3; Rev 20:4). Finally, at the executive phase of the final judgment at the close of the mil- 
lennium (Rev 20:11-15) God will apply the sentences. He is vindicated to do so. He does not destroy Satan and the fallen angels at the Second Coming, but gives them one thousand years to think about the results of their war against Him, their rebellion against 
His law, their sin. 

But Satan and the fallen angels do not change, they do not turn to God in repentance. Theirs is a spirit of hate, war, and destruction (20:7—9). The resurrected sinners (Rev 20:5a) share in that rebellion against God. They, too, will see and agree with the jus- 
tice of God at this closing phase of the final judgment. Along with Satan and the fallen angels they will be annihilated in the lake of fire (20:10-15). 


Thus, the Adventist interpretation of Revelation 20 places the emphasis not upon an earthly reign of glory for the redeemed, but upon the vindication of God, the clearing and honoring of His name in all His dealings with the sin issue. “Just and true are thy 
ways, O King of the ages” (15:3). 


Chapter VIII 


New Jerusalem—The Holy City 


Roberto Badenas 


Editorial Synopsis. Scenes of a renewed earth, the New Jerusalem, and the permanent and intimate union of God with His people form the climax toward which the prophecy of Revelation moves. 

Three interrelated vignettes (Rev 21:1-8; 21:9-27; 22:1-5) portray the eternal home of the redeemed in contrast to the city of Babylon from which they have been delivered—graciously and forever. 

Without denying the reality of the heavenly city, the writer elucidates the theological significance of the strands of biblical imagery that the Holy Spirit drew from Scripture to weave the tapestry of the New Jerusalem, presented before John in the final 
moments of his vision. The reader will find the resultant study an enrichment to his understanding of the glorious home of the saved. 

In the Holy City we see Eden restored, and the long, wearisome Exodus of the people of God from the “Egypt” of this world finally ended. In that city of eternal light stands the Christ, the divine-human Bridegroom, forever united with His beloved Bride. 


Chapter Outline 
I. Introduction 
II. “New Jerusalem” Motif 
Ill. Center of the New Creation 
IV. Description of the City 
V. Seat of the New Eden 
VI. Capital of the Promised Land 
VII. City of the Lamb 
VIII. Conclusions 
Introduction 


The vision of the New Jerusalem is the last one presented in the book of Revelation (Rev 21:1—22:5). It culminates “the revelation of Jesus Christ,” given to His bond-servant John (cf. 1:1; 22:6). This climax describes the destiny of the redeemed at the end of the 


great controversy between God’s people and the forces of evil. The description consists of a wealth of images portraying the Holy City, giving a glimpse—within the limits of human language—of the supreme glory of the unending life to come. 
In composing this final fresco, John has borrowed abundantly from the imagery and language of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and other OT prophecies whose fulfillment is shown here in a glorious and unexpected way. Through these images John has sought 
to describe the indescribable reality of heaven; and he has painted for us the most detailed picture ever given in Scripture of the surpassing reality God has prepared for His children. 


The task of our present undertaking is to grasp as far as possible, within its biblical background, the meaning of this description of the New Jerusalem—the glorious future that awaits the redeemed. 


Setting of the Vision 


The vision of the New Jerusalem (21:1—22:5) is placed just before the epilogue (22:6-21). Although 21:1-8 culminates the eschatological events described in 19:11-20:15, it is preferable to include it with the vision of the New Jerusalem. It is inherently con- 
nected to this last vision in both content and use of images. It speaks of the new heaven and the new earth, and already presents the New Jerusalem descending from heaven, the very subject of 21:9—-22:5. 

The description of the holy city seems to be set at this point of the narrative, to contrast deliberately with two of the basic themes of the book: (1) Babylon, and (2) the persecuted people of God. 

So, on the one hand the vision of the New Jerusalem parallels in striking contrast the visions of Babylon, “the great city” (17:1-19:10).! On the other hand the description of the church, triumphant in the heavenly New Jerusalem (21:1—22:5) parallels the 
description of the church militant on earth (1:10-3:22), completing thereby the chiastic structure of the book.” 

The vision of New Jerusalem surfaces elsewhere in the book, with such references as “I will write on him ... the name of the city of my God, the new Jerusalem” and the invitation “Come” and “enter the gates of the city,” and “take freely of the water of 
life” (3:12, RSV; 22:14-17, own tr.). 

The importance of this vision is strengthened by a divine order to write it out: “He who sits on the throne said, ... ‘Write, ...’” (21:5, NASB). This order had been given four times previously, either by Jesus, an anonymous voice, or by angels at crucial 
moments in the prophecy.3 Now, as we approach the end, the order to write comes for the last time, directly from God’s throne. 

It is God Himself who authenticates the veracity of what John is shown. The injunction at the beginning of the vision to write, insisting that “these words are trustworthy and true” (21:5), is repeated again, almost verbatim, at its end (22:6). 

God confirms this wonderful culmination of the human conflict by presenting Himself as “the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end” (21:6), a title that applies as well to God as to Christ (1:8; 22:13). God the Creator is at the same time the Fin- 
isher, the Redeemer, the Origin, and the Goal of everything. 


Structure of the Passage 


This section is composed of three consecutive, intimately related scenes,‘ all focused on the New Jerusalem, and containing several common features: 

1. Each of the three scenes is introduced by a “seeing” formula: 

a. The first scene is introduced by the words, “I saw ... the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven ...” (21:1-2). It presents the New Jerusalem as the center of the capital of the new earth (21:3). 

b. The second scene is introduced by the words, “[he] showed me the holy city Jerusalem ... having the glory of God” (21:10). It describes in detail the New Jerusalem as God’s holy city. 

c. The third scene is introduced also by the words, “he showed me the river of the water of life, ... flowing ... through the middle of the street ...” (22:1-2). It depicts the New Jerusalem as the seat of the New Eden, the definitive paradise of God. 

2. Each scene ends with a formula of exclusion or warning that stresses the idea that God’s city is a holy city, admitting only holy citizens: 

a. In the first scene it is said that “he who conquers shall have this heritage.... But as for the cowardly, the faithless, ... their lot shall be in the lake that burns with fire and sulphur, which is the second death” (21:7-8). 

b. In the second scene it is said that “nothing unclean shall enter it, ... but only those who are written in the Lamb’s book of life” (21:27). 

c. In the third scene the exclusion and warning formula does not come immediately at the end. Rather, it occurs in the epilogue in a form that parallels the exclusion motif of the first two visions. “Blessed are those who wash their robes, that they may ... 
enter the city by the gates. Outside are the dogs ... and every one who loves and practices falsehood” (22:14-15). 

3. The three scenes present a progressive description of the wonderful characteristics of the heavenly city. 

a. In the first vision the city is announced as the center of the new heavens and earth (21:1-8). 

b. In the second vision the city is presented and described in detail (21:9-27). 

c. In the third vision the attention of the seer is focused on its most important features (22:1-5). 

4. The narrative progresses from the general to the particular. It is as if the seer were approaching the city, and its details became clearer as the distance lessens. 

a. There is a global, first impression of the city, as if seen from afar (21:2, 10). The main feature observed by the prophet is the city’s glory and brilliance. The first impression is that of radiant light (21:11). 

b. The description depicts next the walls of the city, the gates, and the foundations (21:12—17). 

c. The prophet’s attention is then drawn to the materials of the city (21:18—21). The impression of richness and beauty prevails. Gold and precious stones are mentioned several times. 

d. The center of interest now shifts to the interior of the city, to its main street (plateia, 21:21b). The seer cannot hide his surprise when he discovers no temple in the city (21:22)! 

e. Other surprises follow: The city is illuminated by the glory of God, “and its lamp is the Lamb” (21:23)! 

f. The description turns next to the inhabitants of the city (21:24—27). 

g. The vision closes by focusing on the throne of God and of the Lamb, Source of life and joy, culminating with the unsurpassable sight of God Himself: “they shall see his face” (22:1, 4). 

We now turn to explore the theological significance of the New Jerusalem vision. 


“New Jerusalem” Motif 


The Bible presents the city of Jerusalem—often called Zion—not only as the capital of Israel, but also as the privileged place where God dwells with His people (Ps 9:11), “the joy of all the earth” (Ps 48:2), and the source of “deliverance” (Ps 14:7; 53:6). 
“Jerusalem,” as well as “Zion” can designate the people of Israel—and even God’s people—as a “whole.” A symbolic, spiritual usage of the term “Jerusalem” is in biblical literature, very common. 

Revelation 21-22 is the only place in the NT where the New Jerusalem is described. In fact, the expression “the new Jerusalem” is exclusive to the book of Revelation where it is used only twice (3:12 and 21:2). Outside the Bible it is very rare. However, the 
notion of a “new” Jerusalem, and even of a heavenly Jerusalem is quite well known to the OT and in Jewish literature.” 


In the Old Testament 


The hope of a new Jerusalem related to the restoration of Israel after the exile. Its central function in the eschatological age of salvation is an important theme in the prophets.® 
Jerusalem the holy city (Isa 52:1) was expected to become, after all her trials and failures, once again and definitively so, the city of the Lord (Isa 60:14). It would be reconstructed in precious stones (Isa 54:11-17) and made comparable to the paradise of God 
and the Garden of Eden (Isa 51:3). From this new Jerusalem, converted to be the capital and center of the world (Isa 45:14), Yahweh would exert His royal eschatological rule.’ 


In Intertestamental Literature 


In the literature of the intertestamental period Jerusalem is described as the “holy city” (hieropolis) and “mother city” (métropolis) not only of Israel and of the Jews throughout the world’® but also as God’s city, the center and navel of the whole earth.” How- 
ever, the hopes focused on Jerusalem as the place of eschatological salvation were not uniform. On the contrary, they were many and varied.” 

Since these hopes (generally understood as referring to the earthly Jerusalem) never were fulfilled in the history of Israel, the thought gradually grew—especially after Jerusalem and the temple were destroyed—that these prophecies pointed to a new and 
better Jerusalem that could only be brought forth by God’s saving and redeeming action. 


In some traditions the New Jerusalem was even thought of as a preexisting city, built by God in heaven, which would come down to earth with the dawn of a new world.+4 


In the New Testament 


Besides Revelation 3:12 and 21:2, the NT seldom refers to the New Jerusalem. In Galatians 4:26 Paul sets in antithesis two cities: the earthly Jerusalem and “the Jerusalem above.” In Philippians 3:20 he states that “our commonwealth is in heaven,” but the 
New Jerusalem is not named.'5 

The heavenly Jerusalem is mentioned also in the book of Hebrews. Abraham looked forward to an abiding city with firm foundations, made by God (11:10). The city is called “the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem” (12:22). In a spiritual sense this 
heavenly city is the dwelling place of the people of God, for they have no permanent abiding place on earth (cf. 13:14; 11:16; 12:22). This heavenly city symbolizes God’s unshakable kingdom, the everlasting patria of God’s people, “the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn who are registered in heaven” (12:23, 28, own translation). 

Revelation 21:1—22:5 is, therefore, the principal passage in the Bible on the New Jerusalem motif. 


Center of the New Creation 


Immediately following the vision of the executive judgment and the ultimate, fiery destruction of evil (20:11-15), the scene changes abruptly. From the cosmic, final holocaust we move into the vision of a renovated world, created anew by God (Rev 21:1-8). 


A New Heaven and Earth 


The text insists on the absolute newness of the future world by accentuating the differences between the new reality and the old.’ 
1. It is explicitly and repeatedly stated, “I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away ...” (21:1). The disappearing of the old creation is underlined, it being already mentioned that “earth and sky fled away, and 
no place was found for them” (20:11). The affirmation cannot be more categoric: “The former things have passed away” (21:4). He who sits on the throne says, “Behold, I make all things new” (21:5). 
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2. The term chosen to express the newness is not neos but kainos, an adjective that denotes in a stronger way than the former “what is new and distinctive,” “unexpected,” and “wholly different.”'7 

3. The newness of the new creation is described mainly in negative terms. Little is said about the new things that will exist, but emphasis is put on the things that will be “no more”: 

a. No more sea (21:1). 

b. No more death, tears, mourning, crying, or pain (21:4). 

c. No more temple (21:22). 

d. No need of the sun and moon to shine upon the city (21:22; 22:5). 

e. No night in the city. No closed gates (21:25; 22:5). 

f. No more sin (21:27). 

g. No more curse (22:3). 

The first thing mentioned as lacking in the new world is the sea, in the domain of nature (21:1). This may signify the disappearing of the sea as we know it now. 'ê But the statement may involve a symbolic use of the sea. If so, the sea, the mysterious realm of 
the beast (13:1), figuratively denotes a definitive victory of God over chaos and evil.' 

4. Only four things are said explicitly to be new, but they designate absolutely everything: 

a. A new heaven (21:1) 

b. A new earth (21:1) 

c. A New Jerusalem (21:2) 

d. “All things new” (21:5) 

The new creation is presented, therefore, not as a simple improvement of the actual situation. There is a fundamental discontinuity between the “first” and the “new.””° The new start is so radical that it is described as a full act of creation. 

But nowhere is it said that the new world corresponds to the world of the primeval creation. At the end of the long parenthesis of human history God re-creates the heavens and the earth (cf. Gen 1:1) to an even better situation (if at all possible) than the first. 
For the second and final creation will never be spoiled by sin. Evil and death will have disappeared, and the old universe will have been definitively purified by God’s love. The phrase, “It is done!” (21:6), underlines the fact that for God this new creation is not a 


possibility but a reality.” 


A New Jerusalem 


The most striking difference between the new creation and the old is the existence of a city as its central feature. In the first creation God gives to man a garden for his dwelling place; in the last creation God gives to man a city: the New Jerusalem. 

This close relationship between the restoration of anew heaven and a new earth and the restoration of Jerusalem is already given in Isaiah 65:17—19: “I create new heavens and a new earth; and the former things shall not be remembered.... I create Jerusalem 
a rejoicing, ... I will ... be glad in my people; no more shall be heard in it the sound of weeping and the cry of distress” (Isa 65:17—19; cf. Rev 21:3-5). 

What Isaiah said, primarily in terms of the historical order, the book of Revelation applies to the eschatological reality, when the old order has passed away (20:11-15). 


Why a city? In the book of Revelation, as in the book of Hebrews, the pilgrimage motif is a relevant one. The people of God long for rest. Persecuted on earth, the woman flies to the desert (12:14). Now the redeemed people of God have finally passed from 
the insecurity of the desert and from the insecurity of Babylon to the security of God’s city. They have passed from a “no city” or “out of a city” situation to an “in city” situation. 

At the time of John the city was the human and social unifier of civilization. Everyone belonged to a city. Ancients identified their people with their capital city. The glory of the kings were the cities that they had built or conquered.” A city that could be 
identified as God’s city was probably the best symbol to represent the glory of God’s kingdom.”? 


Why Jerusalem? The significance of Jerusalem was different from that of other religious cities of antiquity. For example, Jerusalem was not to Yahweh what Babylon was to Marduk, or the other ancient cities were to their gods. First of all, Jerusalem was 
nota creation of God, whereas, according to the Babylonian texts Babylon was a creation of Marduk. Jerusalem did not have divine origins 

The Bible does not hide the fact that Jerusalem, one of the last cities to belong to the Canaanites, was still a pagan city when it was conquered by David (Josh 15:63; 2 Sam 5:6-8). And he conquered the city, not under the injunction of God, but as the king of 
Israel (2 Sam 5:3, 6—10). Even the construction of the Temple was accomplished in part by pagan workmen (2 Chr 2:7-8, 13-14, 16-17). 

Nevertheless, from the very beginning Jerusalem was accepted by God as symbol of His people and associated with the history of salvation (Isa 40—66; Zech 14). 

Although Jerusalem eventually became the locus of the human rejection of God’s plan—by the rejection of the Messiah—and was condemned to be destroyed,”4 yet the city remained the “type” of the future Jerusalem” announced by the prophets.”° 

The culmination of the Messianic task—in the language of OT prophecies—was the restoration of Israel and the return and final gathering of the exiles. This reality is only fulfilled, far beyond the expectations of the prophets, in the New Jerusalem city, 
coming from God’s grace. There is continuity between the two cities. But there is a radical rupture, as well. The city that comes from heaven is still “Jerusalem,” but it is essentially different from the earthly one in that it comes from above. 

What God brings about existed already in a certain sense, since it was “Jerusalem.” But it is completely new, for all that was human has been transformed and glorified by God. This new creation is not, therefore, a simple return to the origins. God does not 
overlook human history, He assumes it. He takes upon Himself this significant human realization (the city was the best example of human production) and makes of it a perfect work.” 

In the New Jerusalem God effects a striking reversal of situations: the city, locus of revolt, becomes by God’s grace the locus of reconciliation.” 

Likewise, Jerusalem, as a symbol of God’s people, can be set over against Babylon, the city that symbolizes the enemies of God’s people. As a masterful recapitulation of human and salvation history, the New Jerusalem becomes the realization of God’s ideal 
theocracy, the perfect symbol of the gathering of God’s people, the place of perfect communion between the Creator/Redeemer and His redeemed creatures. The New Jerusalem will be to the new heaven and the new earth what the old Jerusalem never suc- 


ceeded to be to Israel and the world. 


Description of the City 


Like other revelations in the history of salvation, the vision of the holy city is given to John from “a great, high mountain” (21:9-10). From this traditional place of revelation John is shown the glorious fulfillment of God’s plan (Rev 21:9-27). 
This vision has many features in common with the vision given to the prophet Ezekiel on the restoration of earthly Jerusalem as may be seen in the chart (Ezek 40—48) on the following page. 

These common features may signify that the promised restoration of Jerusalem, given to Israel through the prophet Ezekiel, has reached its fulfillment in the heavenly city. 

We turn now to observe the different aspects of the description of the holy city. 


Comparison Between the Vision to John and the Vision to Ezekiel 


Revelation 21:9-27 Ezekiel 40-48 


John was carried in the Spirit Ezekiel was brought in vision 


toa very high mountain to a very high mountain 
and shown the holy city, and was shown a city, 
Jerusalem (9-10), and the city had the “glory of God” (11). Jerusalem (40:2) and “the glory of the Lord filled the temple” (43:2-5). 


The city had a high wall with twelve gates with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel (12).| The city had a high wall and twelve gates named for the twelve tribes of Israel (48:31-34) 


Three gates to the east, three gates “on the north side... 
three gates to the north, On the east side... 
three gates to the south, On the south side... 


” 


and three gates to the west (13). On the west side ...” (48:31-34). 


Someone, having a measuring rod measured the city, the gates, and the wall (15-17). Someone having a measuring rod measured the city, the temple, the gates and the wall (40:3-5) 


The city was square (16). The city was a square (48:20) (cf. 41:21; 43:16; 45:2). 
Several warnings and restrictions are stated concerning the possible inhabitants: Several warnings and restrictions are stated concerning the possible inhabitants: 


“nothing unclean shall enter it,” etc. (27; cf. 21:8). no foreigner, “uncircumcised in heart” shall enter (44:6-14). 


There is the throne of God, who dwells forever among His people (21:3, 5; 22:1). “This is the place of my throne ... where I will dwell in the midst of the people of Israel for ever” (43:7). 


Asa Bride 


The very first statement describes the New Jerusalem: “coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband” (21:2).?9 

The comparison of the New Jerusalem to a bride and the title, “the Bride, the wife of the Lamb” (21:9), echo several passages from the OT where the restoration of Jerusalem is described prophetically in terms of a marriage encounter. 

Thus, Zion is promised to be adorned, like a bride who adorns herself with ornaments (Isa 49:18). And the Lord adds, “as the bridegroom rejoices over the bride, so shall your God rejoice over you” (Isa 62:5).3° The New Jerusalem vision expresses in similar 
joyful terms the long-expected encounter. 

After an extended period of trials and infidelities, the bride is completely liberated from all obstacles. She is finally “prepared” to meet “her husband” (21:2), the Lamb (21:9), her Redeemer and Saviour Himself. The old covenant of love will be accomplished 
(Lev 26:11-12): God is finally and conclusively united with His people, as in a marriage, forever (21:3).3' And God’s joy is expressed in a nuptial song: “And I heard a loud voice from the throne, saying, ‘Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself will be with them ...’” (21:3). 

This is the first time after 1:10 that God’s voice is heard in the great conflict. God’s eternal dream has finally come true: He is no longer simply God, but God among men (21:3). The prophecy of Isaiah 7:14 has been accomplished through the promised Son. 
God is finally with us. He may be called by the very name given to Jesus (Emmanuel, “God with us,” Matt 1:23) and promised to His church by the resurrected Christ (“I will be with you always,” Matt 28:20, NIV). The Greek wording of 21:3 is almost an exact 
translation of Immand-El: “And He—God-with-them—will be their God.” The city name is truly “The Lord is there” (Ezek 48:35). 

Although only two explicit references are made to Jerusalem as a bride (21:2, 9), the marriage motif permeates the vision. For example, the wedding of the Lamb is already implied in the previously announced marriage supper. “Blessed are those who are 
invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb” (19:9). The importance of the invitation is underlined by the words, “ ‘Write’ ... ‘These are true words of God’” (19:9). Now these same words are repeated just after the presentation of the New Jerusalem as the bride 
of the Lamb: “Write this, for these words are trustworthy and true” (21:5), and will be repeated again just after the description of the bride-city is completed (22:6). 

The marriage imagery is a perfect symbol for the quality relationship between God and His people, a bond of love and intimacy.* It could also be said that “the specification of the woman as bride evokes the notion of newness and ardor, and the reference to 
Jerusalem as wife suggests enduring fidelity and fruitfulness.”33 But probably the main point is that as bride, the city belongs now only to Christ. The Lamb’s wife is finally at home, in perfect security in God’s city. The bridegroom wipes the tears from the eyes 


of His bride (21:4). She needs to know that joy will never end, that this time happiness is forever.34 


Contrasted With Babylon 


The love relationship between the Lamb and His bride, the New Jerusalem, is contrasted with the relationship between the political powers and the Babylonian harlot. The wording of chapter 21, compared with that of chapters 17—18, clearly shows that John 
is setting the New Jerusalem-bride/ wife over against the Babylonian prostitute.35 

The combined symbol, woman-city, was used first in the description of Babylon. And the portrayal of New Jerusalem follows this parallel of Babylon. Even the scene that describes the New Jerusalem coming down from heaven (21:9—10) repeats almost word 
for word similar phraseology in connection with the judgment of the harlot (17:1-3). It is over the ruins, so to speak, of the proud, evil, and corrupted Babylon, that New Jerusalem comes, from heaven, pure and radiant with the glory of God. The fact that the 
angel who shows the outcome of the two cities seems to be the same in both visions, makes the contrast even sharper. The parallels and antithesis between the two visions become evident in the chart on the following page. 

These parallels show that the human relationship toward God and the Lamb can be only one of fidelity (bride) or of infidelity (whore). Since God is at the same time just and gracious, salvation or condemnation are the only possible outcomes of human deci- 
sion—either the heavenly city or the earthly town, New Jerusalem or Babylon. 


Babylon New Jerusalem 


The Setting of the Visions 


“And one of the seven angels 
who had the seven bowls, 
came and spoke with me 
saying: Come here, 

I shall show you ... 

the great harlot... 

with whom the kings of the 
earth have fornicated ... (17:1-2) 
And he carried me away 

in the Spirit 

into the wilderness, 

and I saw (17:3) 

the great city (17:18) 
Babylon (17:5) 

sitting on many waters 


... ona scarlet beast” (17:1, 3) 


“And one of the seven angels 
who had the seven bowls... 
came and spoke with me 
saying: Come here, 

I shall show you 

the bride, 

the wife of the Lamb (21:9) 


And he carried me away 

in the Spirit 

to a great and high mountain 
and showed me (21:10) 

the holy city 

Jerusalem 

coming down out of heaven 


from God (21:10) 


The Description of the Two Women/Cities 


And the woman was clothed 

in purple and scarlet, adorned 

with gold and precious stones 

and pearls, having in her hand 

a gold cup full of abominations 

and the impurities of her 

fornication (17:4) 

Dwelling place of demons 

and prison of every unclean spirit (18:2) 
Those whose name is not written 

in the book of life 

will marvel to behold the beast (17:8) 
The nations and the kings 

of the earth (17:15) shall 


having the glory of God. 

Her brilliance was like a 

precious stone, of crystal- 

clear jasper ... (21:11) 

in the middle of her street 

a river of water of life, 

clear as crystal ... (22:1-2) 

Dwelling place of God and of his people (21:3). 
Nothing unclean shall come into it (21:27) 
Those whose names are written 

in the Lamb’s Book of life 

shall come into it (21:27) 

the nations and the kings 

of the earth will bring glory 


give their power and strength and honor into it 
unto the beast (17:12-13) (21:24) 
Fate of the Two Cities 


Is introduced by the words 

“It is done” (16:17) and it 

is added that Babylon was 
remembered before God, to 
give her the cup of the wine 

of His fierce wrath (16:19). 

In one day her plagues will 
come: death and mourning 

and famine, and she will be 
burned up with fire (18:8) 

The smoke of her burning 

rises up forever and ever (18:18; 19:3) 
The light of a lamp will not 
shine in it any longer (18:23) 
Babylon, adorned with gold 
and jewels, is brought to ruin (18:16-17) 
Babylon reigns as a queen (18:7) 
but with her inhabitants it 

is doomed to destruction (18:8) 
Babylon the great city will be 
thrown down with violence and 


will not be found any longer (18:21) 


Is introduced by the words 
“It is done” and it is 

added that God will give to 
the one who thirsts from the 
spring of the water of life 
without cost (21:6) 

And there shall no longer be 
any death ... nor mourning ... 
or pain ... (21:4). 


They shall walk by its light (21:24). 


Its lamp is the Lamb (21:23) 

The Lord God shall illumine them (21:25—22:5) 
Jerusalem, radiant like a 

jewel shines with the glory of God (21:11) 

The throne of God shall be 

in it, and his servants 

shall serve him ...” (22:3) 

and they shall reign forever and 


ever (22:5) 


Author’s translation 


City Materials 


The imagery used by John to describe New Jerusalem was better understood by his contemporaries who were familiar with ancient cities than by us in modern times. Furthermore, it is obvious that “human language and human portrayals cannot ade- 
quately represent the grandeur of that celestial city.”3° The difference, however, between the picture and the reality calls for careful interpretation. 

Ancient cities were specially centers of trade, the storehouses of riches. The city was the prize.37 This is why John presents the New Jerusalem as a city of abundance, of incalculable wealth. This wealth is described with the most precious materials of the 
time: gold, pearls, precious stones. 

The material of the city is pure gold, mentioned two times (21:18, 21). But it is always stated that this gold was “like crystal.” The idea of brilliance, transparency, and purity seems to prevail over that of mere richness. 


Precious stones have been used consistently in the Bible to describe theophanies (visible appearances of God). “The main reason is probably that they emit a radiance, just as light, which has often been used to illustrate the presence of God.”38 


The qualities 
stressed are light, radiance, beauty, and permanence. 

The gems most abundantly used are pearls; each gate was formed from a single pear] (21:21; cf. Isa 54:12). Among the precious stones the one mentioned most often is jasper, although its identity with modern jasper is problematic. 

1. “Its radiance like a most rare jewel, like a jasper, clear as crystal” (21:11). 

2. “The wall was built of jasper” (21:18). 

3. “The first [adorning the foundation] was jasper” (21:19). 

Since God Himself is also described in terms of jasper (4:3), the intention of the texts seems to be that the glory of God is the brilliance of the city, that God Himself is its wall,39 and that He is also its first foundation. 

Concerning the interpretation of the 12 precious stones adorning the foundations of the city (21:14, 19-20), it is necessary to be cautious. Certainly a symbolism is there, but it is not easy to ascertain. First, this seems to be an allusion to the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah 54:11-12: “Behold, I will set your stones in antimony, and lay your foundations with sapphires. I will make your pinnacles of agate, and your gates of carbuncles, and all your wall of precious stones.” 

If there is another signification, it seems more probable to see a reference to the 12 stones set in the breastplate of the high priest. In fact, 8 of the 12 stones mentioned are found in the breastplate (cf. Exod 28:17—20; 39:8-14). But whereas each stone repre- 
sented one of the 12 tribes, each foundation stone bears the name of an apostle (21:14). 

This transformation seems to say that in the new covenant the symbol has become a reality, that the ministry of the high priest is both finished and fulfilled.*° The prefiguration of old Israel has become the solid foundation of the new Israel. The transfer of 


names from the tribes to the apostles confirms the universal character of the new reality.** 


City Dimensions 


New Jerusalem is not the result of extemporaneous growth. It is, above all, a calculated, well planned, mathematical reality. The description places much emphasis on the measurements of the city and the details of its perfect architectural structure: dimen- 
sions, walls, gates, and foundations. Everything is the result ofa perfect intention. This is what its measurement reveals (21:12—17). The two notions particularly emphasized are those of perfection and immensity. 

It is surprising to notice that the number 7, predominant in the book of Revelation, has been replaced by the number 12.4 All figures given are twelves or multiples of 12. For example, 12 gates, 12 angels, 12 tribes of the sons of Israel (vs. 12), “twelve founda- 
tions, and on them the twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb” (vs. 14); “twelve thousand stadia” (vs. 16); “a hundred and forty-four cubits” (vs. 17); “twelve pearls” (vs. 21); “twelve kinds of fruit” (22:2).43 

These measures seem to point to the plenitude of God’s people: the city is marked by the sign of the 12 tribes of ancient Israel and of the 12 apostles of Jesus Christ, underlying thus the continuity of salvation history and even the spiritual identity between 
“the Israel of God” and the triumphant church. 

The new Jerusalem dimensions (a square of 12,000 stadia, or about fifteen hundred miles) show that this city is as the measure of the redeemed humanity as a whole. Surpassing Babylon and Rome, New Jerusalem is the true and the only universal city. The 
universality is stressed by several features: 

1. The city is oriented to all directions. It has three gates open to each of the four cardinal points: “on the east three gates, on the north three gates, on the south three gates, and on the west three gates” (21:13; cf. Ezek 48:30-34). And these gates “shall never 
be shut” (21:25). 

This recalls the words of Jesus: “Men will come from east and west, and from north and south, and and sit at table in the kingdom of God” (Luke 13:29). There is unlimited access. The condition for entrance, however, is clearly stated: “Blessed are those who 
wash their robes, ... that they may enter the city by the gates” (22:14). For those only shall come in “who are written in the Lamb’s book of life” (21:27). 

2. The universal nature of the New Jerusalem explains the presence of the plural “peoples” (laoi) instead of the singular “people” (laos) in 21:3. “God shall dwell among them, and they shall be his peoples.”44 The heavenly voice of 21:3 echoes Leviticus 
26:11-12: “I will make my abode among you, ... and will be your God, and you shall be my people.”45 

But the new covenant formula has changed slightly. The redeemed peoples of the earth are reconciled with their God who dwells among them. God’s peoples have become God’s people. The relation God has always wanted to maintain with mankind is finally 
possible. The intimate communion between the Creator and the creature, which God so long intended, is now restored. Man has accepted the gift of eternal life proposed by God and obtained by the Lamb. The city of God is a transnational community, the city 
of all mankind. 

3. God accepts in the New Jerusalem the contribution of all nations (Rev 21:26). “By its light shall the nations walk; and the kings of the earth shall bring their glory into it” (21:24). They shall bring into it the glory and the honor of the nations (21:26; cf. Zech 
14:16). 

The “nations,” in the New Jerusalem are no longer “Gentiles” (cf. 22:2), but the true people of God. The wording of Revelation 21:24—26 recalls very closely Isaiah 60:1-5, 11. But while in Isaiah the kings of the nations enter into Jerusalem led captive, in the 
New Jerusalem they enter the gates freely.*° 

The imagery of an apocalyptic expectation based on a nation-centered reality has been transferred to a universalist expectation, grounded on a universal Christian experience. 


City of No Temple 


A noticeable feature of the New Jerusalem is its apparent cube shape (21:16). The cube is the image of solidity, stability, and completeness. But here it probably signifies something more, for the city is a cube like the Most Holy Place in Solomon’s Temple (1 
Kgs 6:20) 

Two facts in the description of the heavenly city may have a bearing on the significance of this shape: 

1. First, the city itself is the object to be measured (21:15-17), similar to the measuring of the temple in Ezekiel’s vision. 

2. Second, there is no temple in the New Jerusalem (21:22). 

It may be implied from these considerations that although the city has no temple, it is described in temple categories (21:9-27) because the whole city is in itself a “temple.” This is, in fact, the reason that seems to be given for the absence of temple: “I saw no 
temple in the city, for its temple is the Lord God the Almighty and the Lamb” (21:22). 

The Greek word used here for “temple” is naos, a word used by John elsewhere in the book of Revelation for the heavenly sanctuary.*7 In the same passage, the New Jerusalem is called “the dwelling of God,” (skéné, 21:3). The same Greek word designated the 
tabernacle in the wilderness and is used also in 13:6 and 15:5. Terms and texts referring to the Temple are then used here to describe the New Jerusalem. 

The Temple of Jerusalem, as well as the tabernacle in the wilderness, represented God’s realm in the middle of man’s domain. Because of sin both domains were differentiated and separated. To bridge the gap, mediation between God and man was neces- 
sary. Now, in the New Jerusalem the world of God and the world of men have become one and the same. Mediation is no longer necessary. Communication is open. God talks directly with man, and man with God. 

The communion of love is perfect.4* Therefore, the temple has to disappear. In the new order of things “there will be no need for a separate place to symbolize, or even mediate the encounter between God and His people. The temple, as symbol of access to 
the divine presence, is replaced by the Presence itself.”*9 

The true temple is the presence of God among His people. God is no more separated from man. God is no more in a place reserved to Him alone. The place where God is and the place where man is have become the same. The new city is the encounter place 
of God and man, without barriers, and forever. Therefore, “no longer is there any need for the ordinary heavenly sanctuary or temple to exist.”5° 


City of Light 


The impression that prevails in John’s description of the holy city is one of radiant light. His description starts with a reference to the city’s brilliance. (“Having the glory of God, its radiance like a most rare jewel, like a jasper, clear as crystal,” 21:11). He cen- 
ters on the light theme (“the glory of God is its light,” 21:23), and by means ofa beautiful inclusion he ends again with the mention of light (“the Lord God will be their light,” 22:5).>* 

This light is so intense that the sun and the moon are no longer necessary (21:23; 22:5). The importance of this fact for John is so great that he repeats the same point two times in the same context.5* The Genesis creation started with the creation of light (Gen 
1:3-4). The new creation culminates with the brilliance of God’s light, illumining the radiant city. In the first creation the light appeared before the appearing of the sun and the moon; in the new creation the glory of God expands to eclipse any other material 
source of light. 

But there is a fourth insight: God’s light shines through Christ—“its lamp is the Lamb” (21:23). He is the “true light that enlightens every man” (John 1:9). 

The disappearing of night is also mentioned twice (21:25; 22:5). Why this insistence? We know how important the light motif is in the Johannine writings. Light can symbolize knowledge and truth. To say that there is no more night means also that the 
mystery of God (10:7) will be revealed, the revelation of Christ will be fully accomplished (1:1), and all that now is dark and obscure will become, finally, definitively clear. 


Citizens of the Holy City 


The characteristics of the citizens of the New Jerusalem enumerated in this passage are very few: 

1. They are described as conquerors, using a formula that recalls the promises made to the overcomers in the seven churches (cf. 21:7 with 2:7, 11, 17, 26; 3:5, 12, 21). 

2. They are called sons of God and heirs (21:7). Their covenant relationship with God is presented in a well-known covenantal formula: “Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God” (21:3, KJV).%° This formula was already used in the OT both in reference to the initial establishment and to the restoration of the Temple.54 But now the promise to Israel is extended to all peoples. The inhabitants of the holy 
city are, therefore, those who in this life entered into covenantal relationship with God. 

3. They are marked. God’s name “shall be on their foreheads” (22:4), the symbol of His ownership and authentication. The symbolism emphasizes their consecration to God (cf. 7:3; 13:16). 

4. They are worshipers. The only description given of activity in the New Jerusalem is that of worship and adoration. The redeemed “shall worship him” (22:3). The Greek verb (latreud) means both “to serve” and “to worship.” The redeemed are called God’s 
bond servants (22:3), and they express their worship in open contemplation. “They shall see his face” (22:4).55 

According to the Scriptures, no sinful mortal has ever seen God’s face. God did not show Himself to the prophets, nor to the priests in the temple. He was present, but never visible. There was no theophany in its complete sense. Only God’s name was 
known. He always acted through His Word. He was “heard” but not “seen.” Now sight joins hearing, and God’s presence is fully experienced by man.5° 

5. They havea right to enter the city. The right to enter is not merely a question of fulfilling a certain number of specifications. The invitation is made to “the thirsty” (21:6) and access is given, personally to each one, by Christ Himself. There shall come into 
the city “only those who are written in the Lamb’s book of life” (21:27) .57 

Now, the invitation “to the thirsty” establishes a distinction from those who do not thirst because they have found their satisfaction in their own human performances and realizations (alluded to in 21:8). This is not a moral issue so much as it is a question of 
spiritual need. The need for God. Those who thirst are paralleled with “the winners” (21:6-7). 

The only conflict to win is the struggle of faith. The incredible blessing that all humanity is invited to share (22:17) is that of being redeemed by the Lamb’s blood and of being completely recreated to His image.5® 

From a comparative list (summarized from Rev 21-22 and 17—18, p. 256) we observe that the characteristics listed in the left column are precisely those which define Babylon and its citizens (second column). These lists are less a description than a warning. 
And the warning is against those who prefer other relationships to a relationship with God. This is what excludes them from the holy city (cf. 21:26). 

As in the rest of the Bible, the worst depravation is idolatry, that is, to worship other gods than God. Fornication (porneia) is related spiritually to idolatry in the book of Revelation. But probably the moral and the spiritual meaning are both intended. The 
cowardly are those who refuse, or do not dare to stand for what they know is right (cf. 2 Tim 1:7). They are probably the same as the lukewarm of Revelation 3:15-16.°? 

Liars are especially the enemies of the truth (cf. John 8:44). The book of Revelation often warns against these and related attitudes. The word koinon (common/unclean, 21:27) occurs only here in Revelation. It denotes ritual impurity, and points certainly to 


the cultic nature of the holy city as temple.°° Communion with God excludes all forms of evil. New Jerusalem is in fact, by the blood of the Lamb, a holy city (22:14). 


Characteristics of Those Excluded From New Jerusalem Characteristics of the Inhabitants of Babylon 
21:8 21:27 22:15 Chaps. 17—18 
unclean 18:2 
dogs 
cowardly 
faithless 
polluted abomination 17:4-5 
murderers 17:6; 18:24 
fornicators 17:1, 2, 5,15, 16; 18:3, 9 
sorcerers 18:23 
idolaters 19:20 
all liars 19:20 


In a city of no temple, there are no cultic officiants or intermediaries. All believers, according to the promise given once to Moses (Exod 19:6), have become kings (22:5) and priests (1:6). The citizens of the first real “lay” and “holy” city of history, worship 
God directly and enjoy the divine presence without intermediaries (22:4).°! 

A comparison of the letters to the seven churches (2:1-3:22) and the vision of the New Jerusalem (21:1-22:5) demonstrates that the links between the two passages are many. The intention of this parallel seems to show that in the citizens of the New 
Jerusalem are fulfilled the promises made to the “victors” of the seven letters. The prominent features of this relationship became more evident through a comparative chart on page 265. 

The correspondences are decisive, not only for ascertaining the relationship between the letters to the churches and the New Jerusalem vision, but also for determining the nature of the heavenly city. What the letters promised to the members of the 
churches is fulfilled in the citizens of the New Jerusalem according to Revelation 21-22. The relationship between the churches and the New Jerusalem is clear: What Christ promised to the earthly church will be realized, definitively, in the Holy City. At the 
same time, this relationship contains an urgent call. The militant church is challenged to be transformed, through the power of Christ, into the glorious and triumphant church of the New Jerusalem. 


Promises to the Seven Churches Fulfillment in New Jerusalem 
1. Ephesus: The victor will “eat of the tree of life, which is in the paradise of God” (2:7). The tree of life is on either side of the river which flows from the throne of God (22:2). 
2. Smyrna: The victor is promised he “shall not [die] the second death” (2:11). The victor “shall have this heritage,” but the ungodly receive the second death (21:7, 8; cf. 20:6, 14). 
3. Pergamum: The victor is promised “a new name” (2:17). “His name shall be on their foreheads” (22:4). 
4. Thyatira: The victor is promised “power over the nations” (2:26). “They shall reign for ever and ever” (22:5). 
5. Sardis: The victor is promised a white garment, and his name will not be erased from “the book of life” (3:5). “Blessed are those who wash their robes, ... that they may enter the city by the gates” (22:14). They are 


written in the Lamb’s book of life (21:27). 


6. Philadelphia: The victor is promised, “I will make him a pillar in the temple of my God; ... I will write on him ... the name of the city of my God, the| The dwelling of God is among men (21:3). God’s name shall be on their foreheads (22:4). “The holy city 
new Jerusalem which comes down from my God out of heaven” (3:12). Jerusalem coming down out of heaven” (21:10). 


7. Laodicea: The victor is promised the privilege of sitting with the Lamb on His throne (3:21). “The throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it,” and the redeemed shall reign forever (22:3, 5). 


Seat of the New Eden 


Three main features relate the New Jerusalem with Paradise recovered: 

1. The river “of life” flowing from the throne of God (22:1), seems to parallel the river that flowed out of Eden (Gen 2:10). 

2. The “on either side of the river, the tree of life” (22:2) parallels “the tree of life ... in the midst of the garden” (Gen 2:9). 

3. The fact that “there shall no more be anything accursed” (22:3) echoes, as a counterpart, the “cursed are you” and “cursed is the ground” of Genesis 3:14 and 17. 

The wording, however, appears to be drawn, not directly from the Eden Genesis narrative, but from the New Jerusalem vision of Ezekiel, where Paradise imagery is already being used to describe the restored Holy City. 

The river of water of life, flowing from God’s throne (22:1) parallels the water flowing from the temple (Ezek 47:1-12). The tree of life, on either side of the river, bearing 12 fruits and healing leaves (22:2), parallels the trees “on both sides of the river, ... [that] 
bear fresh fruit every month.... Their fruit will be for food, and their leaves for healing” (Ezek 47:12). The main feature is God’s presence (22:3); it parallels the final statement of Ezekiel’s vision: “The name of the city henceforth shall be, The Lord is there” (Ezek 
48:35). 

This relationship between the New Jerusalem and Paradise® indicates that God’s primeval ideal for humanity has been reached. At the end of the history of this world—and at the end of the Bible—after the removal of sin and all its terrible consequences, 
God’s will is fully realized for His creatures. 

1. “The river of the water of life, bright as crystal, flowing from the throne of God and of the Lamb” (22:1) assures a continuous flow of life from the Creator to every creature. In God there is life for all and forever. 

2. “The tree of life,” of enigmatic magnificence (“on either side of the river”) and mysterious riches (“with its twelve kinds of fruit, yielding its fruit each month,” 22:2), speaks again of life-giving in ceaselessness and fullness. 

It has been noticed that the word used in Revelation 22:2 for “tree” is xulon, “wood,” and not the usual word which in the NT is dendron.®3 Now, xulon, which usually means “wood” (cf. Rev 18:12, 13), is often used in the New Testament for the cross,°4 and 
always, in Revelation, for the “tree of life” (cf. 2:7; 22:2, 14, 19). If this is an allusion to the cross, “the tree of life” would be one of the most beautiful images ever possible for the gospel: the tree would be the perfect reminder that life reaches man only through 
the redemptive sacrifice of Jesus.°5 

The statement that the leaves of the tree of life are “for the healing of the nations” (22:2) is problematic. In a world where death and suffering have disappeared, is there any need for healing? (Cf. Ezek 47:12.) In order to answer this question we must also 
remember that man, even after resurrection, remainsa creature. He lives because God’s life is imparted, moment after moment, to him. 

Even while being with God, man is still man, and God is still God. Man depends on God for subsisting. He will be constantly dependent on God’s life. The leaves of the tree of life will remind man that he needs to be continuously “healed” of his finitude.° 
Even though fully integrated in the body of Christ, man will never be Christ. Man will be able to look to God face to face, but will never be divinized. He will never be God. He will always be a creature, and God will always be the Creator. Man will reign but 
never alone, always with God. 

The tree of life—its fruit and leaves—is a reminder that only God is eternal, has life in Himself. Man’s eternity is an eternity continuously received from God, shared by God. God’s gift will always be there to impart life (symbol of the tree) to heal man from 
his essential finitude (symbol of the leaves). So the tree of life makes clear the triumph of grace. Even in eternity all is grace. 

3. The statement, “there shall no more be any thing accursed” (22:3), indicates the abrogation of the sentence forbidding access to the tree of life in the first Eden (cf. Gen 3:16-24). With the removal of sin, the broken relationship between God and man is 
restored. Man now has unlimited access to the Source of life. There is no longer any danger of death. The idea of security is implied, as the old prophecy for the restoration of Jerusalem had promised: “And it shall be inhabited, for there shall be no more curse; 


Jerusalem shall dwell in security” (Zech 14:11). 


Capital of the Promised Land 


Besides the new creation, new Paradise and new Eden motif, the description of the New Jerusalem is also permeated by the new exodus motif, one of the most important themes in the book of Revelation.°” New Jerusalem is presented as the fulfillment of 
the history of God’s Israel. After their long exodus,’ the new people of God finally reach Canaan the Promised Land. 

1. He who overcomes is promised “this heritage, and I will be his God and he shall be my son” (21:7), a formula that recalls the very purpose of the Exodus: to make Israel the people of God (cf. Lev 26:9—12).°9 

2. There will be no more “mourning nor crying nor pain” (21:4). The hostilities of Babylon (which has taken the place of Egypt) and the difficulties of the desert, are finished forever. 

3. The invitation “to the thirsty” and the promise of drink from “the fountain of the water of life” (21:6) is reminiscent of Exodus 17:1-7. This invitation, against the background of the desert journey, where water was so precious, is the perfect image of God’s 
best gift, the gift of eternal life (cf. 22:17; John 7:37-38; Isa 55:1).7° 

4. The presence of “the dwelling of God” with men (21:3) is the fullest realization of Leviticus 26:11-13 (cf. Rev 7:15-17; John 1:14). God has become “God with them.” He has planted His tent, definitively, among His people. 

5. The statement, “By its light shall the nations walk” (21:24), refers to the Lamb and the glory of God, source for light for the Holy City. This recalls the pillar of fire that lighted Israel’s way through the wilderness to the Promised Land (Exod 13:21). 

6. “The names of the twelve tribes of the sons of Israel” (21:12) are written in the 12 gates of the New Jerusalem. This suggests that in the Holy City all the promises to and hopes of Israel—after her Exodus—have become a reality. 

7. The references to light (21:23; 22:5) and water (21:6; 22:1-2) seem to say that there will occur at the end of spiritual Israel’s pilgrimage the great fulfillment of the Feast of Tabernacles, the typical feast of water and light (cf. John 7:2). The end-time promises 
have been fulfilled. But the reality surpasses the promises and goes far beyond all expectations. 

The people of God are called, saved, protected, and guided by God until they reach the new Canaan. The ancient account of the Exodus is a type of God’s guidance of His people through history. With this reference to God’s protection of Israel, the vision 


gives, to encourage the persecuted Christians of all times, a positive source of hope. 


City of the Lamb 


Above everything else, the New Jerusalem is the city of Jesus Christ. In this passage Christ is exclusively and systematically designated by the term arnion, “the Lamb.” This word is repeated seven times in the passage. Each time it is used to describe a dif- 
ferent relationship between Jesus and New Jerusalem: 

1. The Lamb is the husband of the New Jerusalem, His bride and wife (21:9). 

2. The Lamb is the founder of the city. Its twelve foundations bear the names of His twelve apostles (21:14). 

3. The Lamb, together with the Father, is the temple of the city (21:22). 

4. The Lamb is the “lamp” of the city, illuminating it with the glory of God (21:23). 

5. The Lamb is the bookkeeper or the judge of the New Jerusalem citizens. Only they are allowed to enter the city “who are written in the Lamb’s book of life” (21:27). 

6. The enthroned Lamb is the source of life, or the Life-giver, for “the river of the water of life” flows from the throne of God and of the Lamb (22:1). 

7. The Lamb is king, governing from His throne and served by His bond servants (22:3). 

In three of these references the Lamb is mentioned together with God in the formula “God and the Lamb.” God and the Lamb are the Holy City’s temple (21:22); the throne of God and the Lamb is in it (22:3); and the river of life comes from the throne of God 
and the Lamb (22:1). But Christ alone is said to be the husband (21:9), the one who laid the foundations through His 12 apostles (21:14), the lamp of the city (21:23), and the keeper of the book of life where the names of the citizens of the New Jerusalem are writ- 
ten (21:27). 

This sevenfold reference to Christ in relationship to the New Jerusalem emphasizes the Christian significance of the Holy City. Identified with the Father, and sharing the throne of the universe with Him, Christ is the center of the New Jerusalem. He is the 
king. His presence, always stated, is never described. Christ is essential to the Holy City: He is its founder, its temple, its lamp of light, and its source of life. He is, in a word, the best gift of God to mankind—the bridegroom, the husband of humanity redeemed. 
Everything is recapitulated in Him. In the Lamb of the New Jerusalem we have “the summing up ofall things” (Eph 1:10, NASB). This vision shows, in a masterful way, that “the definition of heaven is the presence of Christ.”7" 


Conclusions 


Having arrived at the end of this survey, we may summarize some theological implications: 

1. By means of the image of the New Jerusalem, the vision of Revelation 21-22 transfers the symbols and functions of the historical Jerusalem to times beyond history. By placing this vision after the final renewal of all things (19:11-20:15), the reality of the 
Holy City is clearly located subsequent to our present age. 

2. Rather than being the culmination of the historical process or the result of human progress, the New Jerusalem is the product of God’s supernatural workmanship.” It is a creation coming from God, an absolute gift of God to man. The result of man’s 
work is Babylon: a system that comes up from the earth against God, characterized by suffering, death, and separation from God. New Jerusalem is the opposite of Babylon. It comes down from heaven and represents the absolute triumph of life, joy, and 
communion with God. 

3. By identifying the New Jerusalem with a new creation, a new Paradise, and the city of the Promised Land, the vision suggests that the description of this city is like a recapitulation of salvation history,’ intended to reassure the redeemed of the ultimate 
victory of God over evil. This victory is described as both fulfilling and surpassing the primeval order of things. 

4. All the details of the text imply that this new order, in which the transcendent and earthly orders are united, will occur in a transformed world rather than in a spiritual realm. The traditions that identify the New Jerusalem of Revelation 21-22 with the 
historical Christian church on earth are not supported by exegesis of this passage.74 

5. The transformation that makes of New Jerusalem a new creation occurs in continuity with the prophetic promises of restoration of Jerusalem in the OT and in fulfillment of the promises made by Christ to the seven Christian churches (2:1—3:22). But the 
reality of the Holy City—eternal joy, ultimate bliss and perfection—surpasses human expectations. The final result of God’s creativity is always unexpected, surprising, and absolutely new. 

6. As a symbol of the glorious climax, the final fulfillment of God’s plan of salvation, the New Jerusalem—especially under the metaphor of the bride and wife—represents the reconciliation of mankind with God, the realization of the everlasting covenant. 
It represents, therefore, the triumphant church, the new and definitive Israel (1:20). “Through Christ both Israel and the church are one and met together in one new city, the New Jerusalem.”75 

7. This vision contains a forceful invitation from God to be ready for the eternal world. The bride, knowing that the bridegroom is coming—“Surely I am coming soon” (22:20)—“has made herself ready; it was granted her to be clothed with fine linen, bright 
and pure” (19:7-8). 

All the history of the church, and all our personal history, is expected by God to be a preparation for that joyful event, the encounter with Jesus. This is why the texts insist, “The Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ And let him who hears say, ‘Come.’ And let 
him who is thirsty come, let him who desires take the water of life without price” (22:17). This is the invitation of grace to a city where all is grace. 
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Sanctuary and Judgment 


Jan Paulsen 


Editorial Synopsis. Judgment from the throne of God and of the Lamb in the heavenly sanctuary is a major emphasis in the book of Revelation. Some judgments are remedial in design. The prophetic sweep of the churches, seals, and trumpets disclose 
selective outpourings of divine wrath to discipline the church and the world to bring them to repentance. Ifthe desired response is not forthcoming, these expressions of judgment are proleptic of what is to come. 

As Revelation’s portrayal of the struggle between good and evil moves toward its climax, the several facets of the final judgment are observed in the prophecy: 

1. A preadvent phase (Rev 11:19; 14:6-7; cf. Lev 16; Dan 7:9-10, 13-14). 

2. A separation phase at the Second Advent when believers are separated from the followers of antichrist (Rev 22:11-12; 20:5-6). 

3. A millennial review phase (Rev 20:4-6; cf. 1 Cor 6:2-3). 

4. An executive phase at the close of the millennium (Rev 20:11-15; cf. Matt 25:31-46). 

Salvation and judgment are ministries that center in the person of Christ. His right to rule/judge and to save rests on His atoning death on the cross. Consequently, the recurring symbol by which He is presented as judge in Revelation is that of the Lamb, 
slain, but now enthroned to judge until that task is completed, and to rule forever. 


Fidelity to Christ is the issue and basis for judgment. Faithfulness to Christ implies the keeping of God’s commandments (Rev 12:17; 14:12). Faith has no other way of expressing itself than by obedience. 


Chapter Outline 
I. Introduction 
II. Terminology 
III. Some Observations on Selected Passages 
IV. Centrality of Christ 
Introduction 


To approach our study in an orderly way, we will first define certain biblical words germane to the discussion. Seven passages have been selected in section two for analysis because they appear to highlight the judgment theme. As a result of these prelimi- 


nary observations, we will attempt in a final section to isolate the main strains and emphases of the sanctuary/judgment theme presented in the book of Revelation. 


Terminology 


Naos (Temple) 


In both Greek history and language the word naos signified the dwelling place of a god. It referred to the inner shrine or sanctuary of the god. As such, it was more specific and narrower in meaning than either hieron (temple), which included the buildings 
and the courts, or temenos (sacred precincts), which designated the marked-off land of the temple or the precincts on which the holy shrine and its buildings were situated. (The latter word is not used in the NT.) 
It would appear that these sharp distinctions between naos and hieron (or between those terms and hagion/ta hagia [sanctuary], also used in the NT to designate temple/sanctuary) are not held to consistently in the NT.’ However, John in the book of Revela- 


tion employs neither hieron nor hagion/ta hagia. Naos is John’s favorite word for “temple” which he uses 16 times but with different shades of meaning. For example: 


The heavenly temple. A number of passages presuppose or allude to the reality of the heavenly temple (naos). The revelator sees saints ministering before God “day and night in his temple” (7:15);” the temple was opened before him, and “within the temple 


was seen the ark of his covenant” (11:19); out of it came angels (14:15, 17; 15:5-6), including the angels with the vials of God’s wrath (15:6; 16:1, 7; cf. Ps 11:4). 


The community of God’s people. Sometimes naos (temple) is spiritualized to designate the community of believers. For example, the victorious Christian will be made “a pillar in the temple of my God; he shall never leave it” (3:12). This spiritualization is 


reminiscent of images from Ezekiel 44 and Psalm 144 as well as anumber of comments by Paul who saw the community of faith as God’s spiritual temple.3 


The Lord Himself. In the earth made new God and the Lamb are identified as its temple (21:22). God shall dwell with the redeemed, thus assuring the presence of the temple of His person among humankind (21:3). 


Skéné (Tent/Tabernacle) 


The earliest traceable meaning of this word seems to have been “tent” or a tent-like dwelling.* However, NT usage (20 times) takes its meaning from the Septuagint, a Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible made in the third-second centuries B.C. Skéné is the 
Septuagint’s word used regularly for the Hebrew miskan, referring to the tabernacle. The tabernacle symbolized God’s abiding presence with His people. One is also struck by the fact that skéné has the same consonants as shekinah. That may be pure coinci- 
dence, but it may also be that skéné is a Greek loanword with a Semitic root.’ 

Skéné is found three times in Revelation (13:6; 15:5; and 21:3). As far as etymology is concerned, skéné and naos may overlap only in part. But we find no reason to hold that skéné in Revelation means anything other than naos. Both expressions are used for 
God’s temple in heaven, and in a more symbolic sense, signify God’s presence. The parallel between “the temple of God, the one in heaven” (ho naos tou Theou ho en tō ouran6) and “the temple of the tent ... in heaven” (ho naos tés skénés ... en td ourané) is unmis- 


takable (cf. 11:19; 15:5). 


Thronos (Throne) 


In the Greek world thronos meant just a high chair with an attached footstool. It’s more elevated symbolic meaning as the seat of royal rule or of an absolute ruler derives from the Orient. “Sitting on his throne” meant for the ruler to be positioned or about 
to exercise his authority. In that position the ruler makes or executes decrees. It is with that meaning intact that we meet this symbol in the Bible. It expresses God’s power conditioned by His justice, hence His rule of righteousness (Isa 16:5; Ps 122:5; Prov 20:28). 

God “sitting on his throne” or God “being in his temple” are statements that overlap. If they are not synonymous in meaning, they are closely linked—with the former expression, suggesting that the Ruler/Judge is about to act. We meet this repeatedly in 
the OT visions of God so positioned, ready to act or declare.® 

The picture of God decreeing and executing judgment from His heavenly throne, although absent from the eschatology of Hellenistic Judaism, is prominent both in Palestinian Judaism (for example, in Ethiopic Enoch [1 Enoch] where the agent of judgment 
is the Son of man or the Elect One)? and in the biblical material.® 

In the NT the word thronos is used most frequently in Revelation. Of a total of 55 occurrences, 43 are found in Revelation. No new dimension is added to its basic meaning of being the center of God’s activity, rule, and judgment. The one possibly new ele- 
ment that emerges, but may be no more than an enlargement of the OT concept, is that the Son of man sits with God the Father on the heavenly throne and participates in the same activities of ruling and judging.’ 

God “sitting on his throne” is a comprehensive expression for God’s sovereignty, rule, and judgment. The emphasis is on God acting, and God discharges His functions as Ruler/Judge from His place in the temple. 

By the opposing symbolism of the “throne of God” and the “throne of Satan” (2:13; cf. 13:2; 16:10), the ongoing conflict between Christ and the antichrist is depicted in Revelation. Also with reference to Satan, thronos signifies power, rule, and authority 


(13:2). The “throne of the Lamb,” however, is the one that ultimately emerges victorious. 


Krin6, Krima, Krisis (To Judge/Judgment) 


The most commonly used words in the NT to convey the idea of God judging are the verb krind and related nouns, krisis and krima. A number of derivatives of these, all related to judging and judgment, are to be found. In Revelation krima occurs three 
times,’*° krisis four times," and krino eight times." 

The NT usage of krinō goes back immediately to the Septuagint where it is used for the Hebrew šapat (to judge). That word and mispat (judgment) are the most commonly used OT expressions for the acts of conducting a judicial proceeding and of sentencing 
as well as of the verdict itself. The basic meaning krind in classical Greek was that of “sifting, parting, selecting.” It appears not to have come to the biblical material as a legal term. However, its basic meaning would readily lend itself to the extensive legal sense 
that the term has in the Bible. *3 

Krisis, “like other words formed from verbal stems with the suffix sis denotes the action expressed by the verbal stem.”"4 It signifies the sentencing by the judge as well as the process leading up to the sentence. The term is also used in Revelation 16:7; 18:10; 
and 19:2 to express the execution of the sentence. In 14:7 it may refer to the entire judicial proceeding, or just the act of the handing down of the sentence, or possibly both. 

Krima is used in 17:1 and 18:20 to express condemnation. Krisis and krima appear to overlap considerably. Certainly, on the basis of the few occurrences in Revelation, it is not possible to distinguish sharply between two different senses in which they may be 
used as in classical Greek (for example, krima meaning “sentence,” and krisis meaning the process leading up to the sentence). Context will need to give guidance here. 

In the OT the ideas of ruling and judging are held closely together in sapat. In Revelation we find the Ruler/Judge on His throne from which He initiates and monitors the judicial process, issues the verdict, and executes His wrath. 


Biblos, Biblion (Book/Scroll) 


Biblos originally meant the papyrus plant that, after it had been prepared, was used to write on. From there it took on a wider meaning to include any material used to write on (parchment, leather, tablet), or what had been written on it.'5 It then moved 
quite readily to mean a book, a scroll, a roll, or just simply a writing. 

The two words, biblos and biblion, appear to have been used interchangeably, and it is not possible to establish any real distinction in meaning between them. The author of Revelation prefers biblion which he uses 23 times as against biblos, 5 times. 

In Revelation “book” acquires a special meaning that, although alluded to in other parts of the Bible’® and Judaistic apocalyptic traditions, 7 emerges in Revelation’s judgment settings with special prominence: 

1. The book sealed with seven seals in the hand of the Sovereign on the throne (5:1). 

2. The book of life in which the names of the overcomers are entered.’ 


3. The books of judgment, distinguished from the book of life,’? by which everyone shall be judged “according to his deeds!””° 


Some Observations on Selected Passages 


Revelation 11:1-2 


In a message placed between the sixth and the seventh trumpets, John the Revelator records an order given him in vision. A measuring rod is placed in his hands and he is instructed to measure the temple (naos), the altar, and the worshipers, but not the 
outer court of the temple. The obvious questions are, Who or what is the “temple,” the “altar,” and the “worshipers,” and what does “measure” mean? And why not the “outer court”? 

Suggestions made by those who see here a historical flashback to Jerusalem pre-A.D. 70, or a snippet of a Zealot pamphlet of similarly pre-A.D. 70 origin” can be readily rejected. Long before the writing of Revelation the early believers had accepted the 
verdict of Jesus about the collapse of the Jerusalem temple (Mark 13:2; cf. Acts 6:14). For the writer to have included a hope for the preservation of the Jerusalem temple, which by the time he wrote had been destroyed, is hardly a credible suggestion. 

The visions, images, and symbols, among which the present passage is found, relate to the destiny of the community of faith—God’s people—as history approaches its climax. The object of concern is the believers who are caught in the increasingly intensi- 
fied struggle between Christ and antichrist. The object is to secure His people and give them assurance. 

The symbol of “measuring” is reminiscent of the measuring recorded in Ezekiel 40-42 and Zechariah 2:2. In those passages the act of measuring expressed the promise of restoration after the exile. We would suggest that the “measuring” in 11:1 be under- 
stood, as indeed most commentators do, to mean preserving or to keep safe and secure for the future. As such it is a sign of immunity from ultimate destruction;” a “sign of divine possession.””3 

On several occasions John in vision is shown the heavenly temple. As an object in apocalyptic vision its “being there” is presupposed. Of itself, however, there is nothing to suggest that an image in a vision, described as an object, cannot be a symbol, and that 
therefore, one might legitimately inquire into the meaning of the symbol rather than to rest with the physical object. 

Revelation is full of objects with symbolic meaning (for example, horses emerging from heaven (6:2-8); a mountain hurled into the sea (8:8); a star being given a key by which the shaft to an abyss is opened (9:1-2); the eating of a scroll, with the recognition 
of taste and the effects it has on the digestive system (10:10), etc. Every chapter confronts the reader with images that are recognized as symbols leading to inquiry into their further meaning. 

Most commentators suggest that “temple” should be understood to refer to God’s people. Therefore, we are here confronted with a spiritualization of naos.*4 In a document filled with images that have meanings other than what they immediately convey, 
the suggestion that naos should be similarly viewed is not of itself preposterous. 

Such a spiritualization of naos to mean God’s people, however, is slightly disturbed by the triplet expression: temple, altar, and worshipers. If all that the passage seeks to say is with reference to the measuring of God’s people, either “temple” or “worshipers” 
would have sufficed. One cannot avoid sensing that the passage is seeking to say something more. 

The expression that is contrasted with the phrase “temple, altar, and worshipers” is “the outer court of the temple.” Each of these phrases contributes to the meaning of the other. One area is to be “measured”; the other is not. 

Rather than holding that the “measuring” has reference to the preservation or safeguarding of space or physical structures, we would suggest that: 

1. Attention is hereby drawn to two groups of people, signified by the above two juxtaposed phrases: one being the believers, claimed by God as His; the other being those “who have compromised with the world—the Nicolaitans, the Balaamites, the follow- 
ers of Jezebel, the loveless folk at Ephesus, the lifeless at Sardis, and the lukewarm at Laodicea.”*5 

The former group is being “measured,” that is, they are being preserved or given the assurance that they are secure with God as the world rushes into the final, fearful climax of the controversy between good and evil. The thought is parallel to the sealing of 
chapter 7. 

The latter group lies outside the promise and assurance given to those who are claimed by God. Whether one understands the ekbale exéthen (vs. 2) to mean “cast out,” “throw outside,” or “have nothing to do with the outer court,” the meaning of being 
excluded from God’s preservation remains. 

2. While the above point may be a possible meaning of the present passage, the use of the temple-imagery immediately leads the reader to the central motif of the whole of the Apocalypse, namely, the person and the ongoing ministry of Jesus Christ as the 
ascended priest/mediator/judge/ruler who from His temple/throne position mediates the benefits of His sacrifice and judges all (cf. Heb 8:1-2). His worthiness to discharge these functions is directly connected with His being “the Lamb that was slain” (chaps. 
4-5). 

There, at the “heart of the throne,” is the One who is recognized as the lamb whose death on the altar commissions Him to His present charge. It is fitting that 11:1 should specifically single out the altar without which the act of God to seal, preserve, and 
secure His children for the future would not be possible. 

We would suggest, therefore, that 11:1-2 has two foci: (a) the Lamb who mediates, judges, and claims; and (b) the people who are being adjudged worthy, that is, claimed by God as His, and who are given this assurance. 


Revelation 14:6-7 


A call to worship the Creator is made, for “the hour of his judgment has come!” This call is described as an “eternal gospel.” Some commentators question whether this is part of the gospel at all, that it contains no Christian hope, only an appeal to theism, 
“couched in the language of natural theology.””° But the gospel surely it is, in that “the announcement of the judgment brings good tidings to the saints... [and] a call to the world to fear God and repent.”?7 

Its message is that the historical moment has come when God will initiate a process of judging (krisis, “sifting”), as something separate from the daily goings and comings of life. The Lamb is seated on His throne ready to act in judgment. Here, as through- 
out the book of Revelation, waves of eschatology throw the reader down toward the closing scenes of earth’s history. One “like a son of man” (vs. 14) and a messenger from the heavenly temple equipped to reap indicate that the harvest time has come (vss. 
14-20). 

In this setting, the present text belongs to the scene of the time of the end. Context demands that the “hour of his judgment” presented in this passage (14:6-7) be understood as something very different from either the cross-event (with its judgment 
directed against the prince of this world, 12:7—12; John 12:31) or the final phase of God’s judgment of the world that expresses the execution of sentence (20:11-15). 

Between these two aspects of judgment Revelation also alludes to or presents two other different expressions of divine judgment. Both are of a preliminary nature in that they precede the Second Advent. Both are also encapsulated in a call to repentance. 
Hence, they take place while the day of salvation is still with men.”® 

One is preliminary in that it is anticipatory”? or preparatory°° and consists of selective outpourings of God’s wrath to call on, educate, and discipline the church and the world in order to bring them to repentance. This kind of judgment message is expressed 
in passages such as those of the seven churches, the seven seals, and the seven trumpets. If the desired response is not forthcoming, these preparatory expressions of judgment are proleptic of what is to come. 

The other phrase of judgment, also prior to the Second Advent, is Heaven’s judicial process of sifting and claiming and in which account is taken of man’s choice. The ultimate question is, Whom will God seal as His own, and on what basis will God make His 
claim? Judicially that will have been resolved before Jesus Christ returns.2* The context of chapter 14 does not elaborate on the object or the exact timing of the judgment introduced in verse 7, but it clearly antedates the Second Advent and is a part of the events 
leading up to it. 

As Seventh-day Adventists we have traditionally understood Revelation 14:6-7 to refer to the same judgment described in Daniel 7 with its time link in Daniel 8:14. In Daniel’s prophecy that judgment scene was projected to begin in 1844. While Revelation 
14:7 lacks the details of Daniel 7 and 8, the text readily receives and has room for the understanding arrived at from Daniel. 


Revelation 15:5 


w= ani 


This text brings before us both words naos (temple) and skéné (tent/tabernacle). As observed earlier the two terms cover the same meaning. The suggestion that the phrase could read “the naos which is the skéné” is, therefore, acceptable.3? 

The passage is preceded by a doxological hymn, the Song of Moses and the Lamb, extolling the justice of God’s judgments (dikaidmata, “divine sentences of condemnation’—implying prior investigation) upon the antichrist and the enemies of God’s 
people.33 

The writer describes the heavenly temple as the “skéné of the testimony.” Immediately there comes to mind the OT tabernacle in which was found the ark with the two tables of the Ten Commandments (Exod 25:16; Deut 10:4—5). That structure was known 
as the “tabernacle of the testimony.”34 

Once before when John saw the heavenly temple opened, his attention was drawn to the ark. “This time it is not the ark but the Testimony it contains which occupies his attention. The time for mercy is over, and God’s law must now take its course.”35 

The angels who emerge from the temple are so garbed as to indicate the official and sacred nature of their mission (vs. 6). They have been sent to carry the judgments of God’s wrath against Babylon with her ways of sin and rebellion. They have been sent by 
God, and one exclaims as the mission is carried out, “Just art thou in these thy judgements, thou Holy One” (16:5). 


The seven angels come from the naos/skéné precisely because that is where God sits on His throne discharging His functions as judge. “He is present in his sanctuary in operation till his purpose in judgment is accomplished.”3° 


Revelation 18:20 


Chapters 17 and 18 deal with God’s judgment on Babylon—both the sentence and the execution of it, the latter being the point of attention in chapter 18. Verse 10 announces to Babylon that the divine verdict has finally caught up with her. “Your doom [krisis 
= execution of sentence] has struck!” 

The focus has changed from the “Alas, alas ... Babylon!” (vs. 10) to “let heaven exult over her” (and God’s people as well!) as the justice of the sentence (krima) on Babylon is affirmed. But the additional point being made here to God’s people is that they are 
free! The verdict reads literally that “God has judged your sentence” on Babylon; she is the guilty culprit, and God’s sentence against her is a judgment for His people. The NEB renders it, “For in the judgement against her he has vindicated your cause!” 

A difficulty that the text presents is how to understand the Greek expression, ex autés. The sentence reads, “God has passed [judged] your sentence ex autés.” “Your sentence” must either mean the sentence which you have passed, or that which has been 
passed on you by her. By appealing to two OT laws—the law of bloodshed (Gen 9:5—6) and the law of the malicious witness (Deut 19:16—19)—G. B. Caird argues that the text should read, “God has imposed on her the sentence she passed on you.”37 

Verse 20 comes as a fitting climax to a larger judgment scene. Verses 9—19 depict the pitiful state of Babylon as she reaps her woes. Verse 20 expresses the exultation and joy of God’s people, maybe not just because Babylon has gotten her just deserts, but 
that they are now free and safe, vindicated by their God. Similarities in imagery between Revelation 18 and Ezekiel 27 are noticeable, as well as between the judgment scene of 18:20 and Daniel 7:22 where the declaration stands out that “judgement was given in 
favour of the saints of the Most High.” 


Revelation 20:4 


John saw thrones; on them sat those “to whom judgement was committed.” There is no immediate identification of these persons, neither is the text clear as to precisely what “giving judgment to them” means. The word for “judgment” in this instance is 
krima. 

The scene flashed here before the reader is clearly reminiscent of the picture presented in Daniel 7:9-10 with thrones being set to initiate a judgment scene. Also, in the Daniel scene judgment is said to be given to the saints (vs. 22). That particular statement 
in Daniel, however, seems best understood as the judging process finding and rendering a verdict in favor of God’s people. Is that the point which is also being made in the passage before us? We think not. 

1. We would suggest that the clause (literally reading, “judgment was given to them”) be understood to mean that these persons are being invested with judicial authority, that is, those sitting on the thrones are being given the right to pronounce or affirm 
sentence. The image of “sitting on throne[s],” as indicated earlier in our word study, should be understood dynamically to mean active involvement in judging/ruling. 

2. The persons to whom this judgment is committed are described immediately afterwards (vss. 4b—6). They are the ones who have been loyal to their Lord and could not be enticed to follow the “beast.” Indeed, they would rather give their lives than iden- 
tify with this apostasy. They take part in the first resurrection at the Second Advent and are therefore pronounced blessed (vs. 6), and they reign with Christ for a thousand years. 


na 


The images, “reigning,” “sitting on thrones,” “having judgmental authority,” describe the activities of God’s redeemed during the thousand years. This millennial judgment would then correspond to the judgment Paul refers to in 1 Corinthians 6:2-3 (cf. 
Matt 19:28; Rev 3:21; Ps 149:5—-9). 

3. The judicial matter with which this sitting will concern itself is not that of deciding who has been loyal to the Lord and who has not. That decision has been already made. Death is the abyss separating the disloyal from the Lord’s own: the fruit of the first 
resurrection who are now with Him in millennial reign. The followers of apostasy do not come to life until after the thousand years. Therefore, the judicial decision of “who’s who” has already been made when the passage before us opens. 

Thus, it appears that we are viewing here a scene in which the saints will participate with Heaven in confirming or affirming the sentence arrived at and in part already executed. Such participation will enable the saved community to join in the Song of 
Moses and the Lamb: “Just and true are thy ways, thou king of the ages ... thy just dealings stand revealed” (15:3—4). 

Prior to the destruction of the evil forces and their followers, which takes place after the millennium, the present passage depicts God’s final act of discrediting rebellion before his own people and thus securing eternity. This, then, must be the answer to the 
question, Why another judgment when the “who’s who” has already been settled? 

Even a casual reading of the passage before us in context indicates that John believed in a literal millennium. Furthermore, it is evident that he did not regard this period as an advanced eschatological stage in the ongoing process of history. Those who 
understand the millennium to mean that there will be a thousand years when the saints will rule with Christ on earth with Jerusalem as headquarters introduce elements which neither the text before us nor its context provides (19:11-20:15).3° 


Revelation 20:11-15 


In this passage John is shown the final judgment scene. His sight of a great white throne with its examining/executing Judge opens the vision. Before the grandeur of Him who sits on the throne the old order, the present world (earth and sky), flees away. 
That is soon to be replaced by a new act of creation (21:1, 5). 

This judgment vision gives rise to some questions: 

1. Who is the Judge? He is not named as either Father or Son. The Bible presents both as heavenly judges of men (Rev 5:1, 7, 13; Dan 7:9; Rom 14:10; 2 Cor 5:10). John describes the water of life as flowing from the throne of God and of the Lamb (22:1), 
“thereby conveying the notion of a single throne, a single rule, and a single source of life.... The Lamb remains the mediator of judgment and redemption, yet he is inseparable from the God who enacts his work of judgment and redemption through him.”3? It 
is quite adequate, at least for the purposes of the point here being made, to say that together They judge man. 

2. Is this a universal judgment or of the wicked only? It may well be that the question lies outside the focus of the vision. Either view can be argued, as indeed commentators do. The position is somewhat dependent on whether the expositor sees the vision 
segments arranged in a sequential order in the larger context before us (that is, chaps. 19-22) or whether he sees (as in other parts of the book) the segments coming as waves—returning with much of what has already been stated or implied.*° 

It seems reasonable to say that John mostly has the wicked in mind; they are the object of the judgment scene of verses 4—6; they are the ones who take part in the second resurrection. Verses 11—15 would then be seen as an inserted vision to explain the basis 
of the verdict against them. 

3. Then, is the basis for judgment different in the cases of those saved from those condemned? To assert, on the basis of the present passages, that it is, would be to place undue strain on this vision. The point John seeks to convey is not simply that the 
“book” (of life) is the roster of the saved only and the “books” (records of deeds) are the roster of the damned only; the former being saved by grace and the latter judged by their record of evil deeds. 

There is a very real sense in which all mankind is judged on the basis of their “deeds.”*’ And there is no tension between this and the concept of being saved by faith. Faith has no other way of expressing itself except by “deeds.” 

That such “books” or records of “deeds” are kept by God with a view to judgment was already part of the OT/Jewish apocalyptic understanding.*? Similarly, the existence of a book of life or record of those destined to live, is affirmed.*3 Surely the points John 
seeks to make here are that (1) the verdict in the heavenly court is not arrived at arbitrarily, but is based on data; and (2) access to these data is not something to which only divinity is privy. One may reasonably assume that the authority granted to the saints 
during the millennium (vss. 4ff.) entails access to the same data, and that such access is part of God’s act of displaying Himself. 

It seems unnecessary and incomplete to view the “books of deeds” as merely a register of negative behavior. Why can it not be viewed as containing a transcript of the character of every human being?‘ The character is the sum total of our experience. If that 
experience is sustained by union with the Lord, the names are also recorded in the “book of life.” Here is the difference between the saved and the lost. 


This appears to be the main concern of the vision of verses 11—15. 


Revelation 21:3 


Again a voice is heard coming from the heavenly throne. It proclaims, “Now at last God has his dwelling [skéné] among men!” 

This chapter as a whole brings before the reader a variety of thoughts and images, many of which have been dwelt on elsewhere in biblical apocalyptic;*5 some are also reflected in Jewish apocalyptic.*° 

The immediate point before us is the close and free fellowship between God and His people which characterizes the new creation. Now the circle has been completed; it was for such fellowship that man was created initially. The frequently appearing OT 
motif, “I shall be your God and you shall be my people,” symbolized by the tabernacle and the shekinah, receives its ultimate fulfillment. His skéné (tent/tabernacle) is among His people, interpreted in the same breath to mean that “God himself will be with 
them.” 

This is also the point made later in the same chapter where the naos (temple) on the new earth is identified with “the sovereign Lord God and the Lamb” (vs. 22). The essential feature of eternity is the immediate presence of God and fellowship with Him. 
That which has been long promised is finally realized. 

As the Mediator/Judge ends His dual ministry of saving and judging, the thrones and the temple which expressed these activities no longer serve their previous purpose. Rebellion is gone and there is nothing further to keep God and His creation apart. 


Centrality of Christ 


Revelation generates hope. In typical apocalyptic fashion John takes a grand sweep of the time and history in which an increasing polarization between the forces of good and evil is being distinctly marked out. He presents it as the ebb of history. At each 
extreme, that is, as the leaders of each flank, are Christ and the antichrist representing Satan. In between are the experiences of pain and hope of God’s people. In this context John presents Christ as the avenger of His people who have suffered for His name’s 
sake. Victory for Christ and His elect is assured. Hence, the messages of this apocalypse will generate hope and courage for God’s people. 

At the final judgment Christ will preside. The verdict against antichrist and those who are with him is a foregone conclusion; Christ’s elect, as well as what God has sought to accomplish, will stand vindicated. 

John presents these messages of confrontation and vindication to a large extent through a variety of images. One has to remember that the images which John uses come to him conditioned, with reference to past apocalyptic traditions, as well as with a cer- 
tain pliability and capability of varied use. Of course, the use of images and symbols as vehicles of expression is not unique to John’s Revelation. However, he uses them not only more extensively than other biblical writers, but also, with the exception of apoca- 
lyptic sections elsewhere in the Bible, somewhat differently in Revelation. 

Other biblical writers “clothe their history with the images, but they are restricted by the historical actuality upon which they fit them.... But the Apocalypse writes of heaven and things to come, that is, of a realm which has no shape at all but that which the 
images give it.”47 (We will differ from Farrer with respect to his comment that that which is yet to come has “no shape”; structures, space, boundaries, and physical elements have not all vaporized in heaven or in things to come, but our appreciation of such 
“shape” as there is may well be limited to that which images, conditioned and capable of multiplicity as they are, can project.) 


Revelation’s twin foci. The twin foci of Revelation are (1) the person and ministry of Christ, and (2) the experience and destiny of the elect. But they are linked together in the thought of the book and cannot be examined as separate subjects. The question, 
What is happening to God’s people? is, at least in part, identical with the questions, What is Christ doing? and, How is He faring? In dealing with these questions a variety of other issues are also resolved. For example, What happens to the forces of rebellion, 
and On what basis will they be dealt with? What about the replacement of the old order by a new and the basis on which the new will be secured? Will indeed the day come when manifestly “every power and authority in the universe” will be subject to Him? 


Fidelity to Christ. The centrality of Christ is brought out in John’s first vision when he saw the Son of man standing in the midst of seven lamps, that is, in the midst of the church down through history, introducing Himself as the One who holds the keys to 
death and its domain (1:12-19)—the One who has power and jurisdiction over the future. 

On this premise rests the subsequent messages to the seven churches. The appeal by the Lord to be “faithful till death” (2:10) means that you are not to “deny your faith in me” (vs. 13). Fidelity to Christ is the issue. As parodies of the Saviour masquerade on 
the religious scene (teachings of Balaam, Nicolaitans, Jezebel, or the ultimate apostasy—antichrist), the question over which judgment will invariably be decided is whether or not one has been loyal to Christ. That is the message to the seven churches. When 
the overcomer is assured that he will be made “a pillar in the temple of my God” (3:12), it means that in Christ’s new creation he will never again be separated from his Lord. 

Fidelity to Christ as a basis for judgment is further illustrated by the fact that judgment against the forces of evil will be conducted because they persecuted those who are faithful to Christ (6:9—10; 17:6; 18:5-6, 20; 19:2). 

Furthermore, these forces of evil demonstrate their antichrist qualities, not only in persecuting the believers but also in blasphemous behavior against God by which they distort the truth about Christ, confuse an already confused world, and usurp the place 
that belongs to the Lord only (13, 17, 18). 


Faithfulness to Christ implies the keeping of God’s commandments (12:17; 14:12). Faith has no other way of expressing itself than by obedience; hence, the repeated expression, “I know your works.” 


Christ’s authority to serve/judge. Salvation and judgment are ministries that belong together in the person of Jesus Christ. On what rests His authority to judge/rule/save? Of course, Creation itself provides Him with this authority, but in salvation his- 
tory one act emerges as the basis that authorizes Him to function in this diversified role, namely, the cross. Consequently, the recurring symbol by which Christ is presented as judge in Revelation is that of the Lamb, slain, yet now alive (5:6, 9, 12; 7:14; 13:8). 

The Lamb is enthroned (5:6; 7:9, 17; 22:1, 3) to judge, until that task is completed, and to rule forever. This symbol—Lamb—takes its meaning from the Levitical system with its animal sacrifices. It also draws from the lamb symbol used in Isaiah 53 to 
project the Messiah. The worthiness of the Lamb to undertake this dual mission (save and judge) is precisely the point being made in chapter 5. Once the credentials have been established, the opening of the seven seals can begin. 

We are in support of commentators who understand the messages of the seven seals to carry the sweep of salvation history between the ascension and the return of our Lord. Although overlapping with the seven churches, the seals passage differs. While 
the former offers comments from God on the state of the church and counsels the church, the latter focuses on God’s acting from His throne to claim His own, sealing and securing them. 

Several times in this vision (4—8:1) attention is called to the throne (the heavenly temple) from which God directs His activities of claiming and securing, condemning and executing. The great gathering of angels, elders, and the living creatures, directing 
their worship and praise to God seated on the throne, signifies that we are looking at the Ruler/Judge and the precincts from which He functions both to save and to judge. 

As the vision begins, John is called to heaven, and a door in heaven is opened. We take this to mean that he is being invited to see what God does; hence, the details that follow. Toward the end of that vision he explicitly locates the throne in the heavenly 
temple—the nerve center of God’s activities (7:15). 


Preadvent judgment. Beginning with chapter 8:2—6 a new series of images are brought to John’s attention. By the blowing of seven trumpets, angels sound messages of warning. By the time the seventh angel blows his trumpet, the angels and elders who 
minister in God’s immediate presence sense that a climax has arrived, marking an advanced stage in the struggle between good and evil. 

Now God steps forward to begin a series of end-time activities that heretofore He has not engaged in, namely, an extensive act of judging, prior to the return of Christ. The announcement is made that the designated moment has arrived (11:15-19). Activities 
will be undertaken bringing reward to God’s people and eventual destruction to “those who destroy the earth.” 

In order to observe God’s activities of investigation and judgment, the heavenly temple is laid open for John, and his attention is directed to the “ark of his covenant” (vs. 19). To readers familiar with the OT pattern the scene brings to mind the Day of 
Atonement ritual, the one day in the year when the ark of the covenant located in the Most Holy Place was made accessible to the priest. It was a type of final judgment. 

The words of the doxology offered by the “voices” and the 24 elders make it clear that we are here being introduced to the beginning of a judgment scene. This is Christ’s final ministry before physically returning to receive His elect. The moment of His 
return is the moment when the outcome of this ministry will be implemented: He will receive His children unto Himself never again to be separated.4® 

It is our contention that God deliberately seeks by His messages to John to underline the attention Christ gives to all aspects of His ministry of vindicating and condemning, saving and destroying. Nothing will be done haphazardly and superficially, and no 
one shall have cause to say that God was anything but totally open and fair in His dealings. 

Hence, God, who is capable of gathering all events and data into one instant moment of decision making, chooses, for the benefit of His created beings, to spread out over an adequate space of time His data and decision-contributing factors, and He invites 
the “court to sit” and observe what He is about to do. 

In addition to 11:15-19 we hold, as already referred to above, that it is this same preadvent investigative phase of Christ’s judgment that John refers to in 14:7. 

Revelation does not give us an exact time for the beginning of this preadvent judgment. However, it is clearly placed toward the end of the age. The persecution of those faithful to Christ has already been going on for some time, and the 1260 days/years are 
now past. Heaven has registered the cry, “How long, sovereign Lord, holy and true, must it be before thou wilt vindicate us and avenge our blood ...?” (6:10). 

Yet this phase of judgment must precede the Second Advent. Heavenly beings themselves are in attendance, and what they see will cause them to exclaim, “‘Just art thou in these thy judgements,’ ... ‘Yes, Lord God, ... true and just are thy 
judgements!’ ” (16:5, 7). 

This preadvent judgment alluded to in 11:19 can be readily accepted as being the same preadvent judgment described in Daniel 7. In reply to the cry, “How long?” (Dan 8:13), it is announced that at the end of the 2300 days/years God would respond publicly 
before His universe in an act of investigation and judgment. This prophecy found its fulfillment beginning in 1844. 

We are not saying that Christ has never recognized and claimed His own, those whose names have been entered in the book of life prior to the beginning of this final judgment. What we are saying is that in this judgment phase He justifies His claims in the 
formal setting of a judicial proceeding. The believers’ faith in Him has to be vindicated before the universe. That is the only way the universe can learn the doxological hymn, “True and just are thy judgements.” 


Phases of final judgment. Apart from sections in Revelation where selective outpourings of God’s wrath as acts of “preparatory” judgment are dwelt on (see above), John presents God’s final judgment as the four phases in the history of the old order. They 
are consecutive, but linked together as a part ofa whole. These phases are: 

1. Preadvent phase. The preadvent investigation of the records (book of life), thrown open to the universe, by which Christ justifies, as mentioned above, His claims to those who have been faithful to Him, thereby vindicating their stand (Rev 11:15-19; 
14:6-7; 3:5). 

2. Second Advent phase. At His second advent the consequences of the claims, which by then have been granted, become apparent. Separation of the faithful believers from the followers of the antichrist has both a positive and a negative effect: Those who 
are separated and brought over to the side of Christ in order to “reign with him for a thousand years” effectively isolate those who are destined for eternal destruction. The distance between the first and second resurrection is the gulf that separates them (Rev 
22:11-12; 20:6). 

3. Millennial phase. During the millennium the elect are invited, no doubt together with the rest of God’s created universe still in harmony with Him, to see for themselves the bases of His legal decisions. This is done in the interest of everlasting harmony 
(Rev 20:4-6; cf. 1 Cor 6:2-3). 

4. Executive phase. The final execution of the sentence, proleptically expressed at the beginning of the thousand years now takes place. At its completion earth and sky are pushed aside as a “new heaven and a new earth” replace the old order (Rev 20:11-15). 
By this act of creation the circle has been completed; God and man are brought into the harmony and fellowship for which man was initially made. 

The range of this judgment is partly described in detail but also anticipated as a whole in Daniel’s apocalyptic visions (Dan 7—8; 12:1-3). 

God’s final judgment is universal. As such it addresses itself to all persons, living or dead, whether loyal to Christ or disloyal. The deciding factor is quite simply our attitudes and actions toward God and His saving purpose in Christ. The judgment message 
of Revelation underlines again that the whether-or-not of human existence is a question of fidelity to Christ and a willingness to live a life of discipleship. Wholehearted commitment to Christ takes the believer to the wedding feast of the Lamb. 


Chapter X 


The Remnant Church and the Spirit of Prophecy 


Gerhard Pfandl 


Editorial Synopsis. Revelation 12:17 has always been important to the self-understanding of the Seventh-day Adventist people. The church identifies itself with “the remnant” who “keep the commandments of God” and who have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. In this present study the writer focuses particularly on the nature and meaning of the expression, “the testimony of Jesus.” 

The Greek word marturia, translated as “testimony” or “witness,” occurs 37 times in the NT, 30 of these instances being in the Johannine writings (Gospel of John; 1-3 John; Revelation). Whenever marturia is used in a genitive construction (testimony/wit- 
ness of), the grammatical construction may be understood as a subjective genitive, the action issuing from the noun in the genitive case. Hence, “the testimony of Jesus” is best understood as a testimony/witness from or by Jesus, the testimony He Himself gives. 

The angel in John’s vision defines “the testimony of Jesus” as “the spirit of prophecy” (19:10) and a specific possession of prophets (cf. 19:10; 22:8—9). First century Jews understood the expression, “the spirit of prophecy,” to designate the Holy Spirit who 
inspires the prophets. The Jewish targum on Genesis 41:38 reads, “And Pharaoh said to his servants, can we find a man like this, in whom is the Spirit of prophecy from the Lord?” 

Thus, the author concludes that “the testimony of Jesus” is Christ’s self-disclosure through the prophets—His witness, not man’s witness about Him. For the end-time “remnant” to “have/hold” (echd) this witness from Christ means that the prophetic gift 
would manifest itself in their midst. Seventh-day Adventists believe such a gift did appear early in their history through the agency of Ellen G. White, and that the gift remains operative through her writings. 
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The book of Revelation, according to the historicist school of interpretation, gives a panoramic view of the age-old controversy between Christ and Satan. The account of this conflict during the Christian Era is repeatedly outlined in symbolic visions. 

Chapter 12 begins a new line of prophecy. Alluding only briefly to the history of God’s people in the OT, it touches on Christ’s first advent, the significance of His death, and His ascension to God’s throne. It then carries the reader across the centuries of 
church history to Satan’s final attack on God’s people, tersely summarized in verse 17. 

This present study investigates the background and context of this verse, an end-time prophecy which has special significance for the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

“And the dragon was wroth with the woman, and went to make war with the remnant of her seed, which keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ” (KJV). 


The key expressions we will consider are “the remnant of her seed” (tōn loipdn tou spermatos autés), “the commandments of God” (tas entolas tou Theou), and “the testimony of Jesus” (tén marturian Iésou). 


The Remnant 
Old Testament 


The remnant idea is a theological motif which permeates the entire Scripture. The earliest explicit reference is in the Flood account: “Only Noah was left, and those that were with him in the ark” (Gen 7:23). Further mention of a remnant is made in the Eli- 
jah cycle (1 Kgs 19:18) and in the writings of the prophets (Amos 5:15; Isa 7:3; 28:5; etc.). 

The main import of the Hebrew words (87, plt, ytr, śrd and their derivatives) is the idea of a portion of a community which is left after a devastating calamity, “the portion upon which the possible future existence of the community depends.” 

G. F. Hasel who has made an exhaustive study of the remnant concept in the OT summarizes his findings by stating: 


Whereas the earliest biblical traditions place the remnant idea in the midst of mortal threats and thus testify to the origin of the concept in the concern to preserve life, they also put the concept from its beginning into a theological framework with a strong salvation-historical 
emphasis. The OT has an overarching correlation between the salvation of a remnant and the nucleus of the true people of God, where the initiative of God succeeds in spite of all threats, obstacles, and fears. The remnant theme is an essential part of biblical hope and 
eschatology.” 


New Testament 


In the NT it is primarily the word loipos and its derivatives that are used to express the remnant idea.3 The OT remnant concept is found only in Romans 9-11 and in the book of Revelation. 

In Romans Paul teaches that a remnant of Israel according to the flesh is saved (Rom 9:27-29). In the book of Revelation John uses loipos eight times.* The “rest” in Thyatira are the faithful ones who have not accepted the teachings of Jezebel (2:24). The 
church in Sardis is virtually dead, but “what remains” should be strengthened (3:2). And the “remnant” in 12:17 are those who keep the commandments of God and have the testimony of Jesus. 

Sometimes loipos refers to those who stand outside the fold of God—for example, those who in the kingdom parable kill the king’s servants (Matt 22:6), the five foolish virgins (Matt 25:11), those who do not repent (Rev 9:20), and those slain by the sword of 
Christ (Rev 19:21).5 Thus, the context must decide whether “the remnant” belongs to God or not. 


Her Seed 
Old Testament 


The expression “remnant of her seed” reminds us of Genesis 3:15 where the Septuagint (LXX) translates the Hebrew zar‘ah (her seed) with the Greek phrase tou spermatos autés (her seed) an expression identical with the one in Revelation 12:17. 
The noun zera‘ (seed) from the verb zara‘ (to scatter seed, or sow) is used 224 times’ in the OT and can refer to: 

1. The time of sowing, seedtime (Gen 8:22). 

2. The seed which is sown (Gen 47:19). 

3. The seed as semen (Lev 15:16). 

4. The seed as offspring (Gen 12:7). 


The most important theological usage is found in the fourth category. Commencing with Genesis 3:15 the word “seed” is regularly used as a collective noun in the singular (never plural). This technical term is an important aspect of the promise doctrine, for Hebrew never uses 
the plural of this root to refer to “posterity” or “offspring.” The Aramaic targums pluralize the term occasionally, e.g. the Targum of Genesis 4:10, but the Aramaic also limits itself to the singular in the passages dealing with the promised line. Thus the word designates the whole 
line of descendants as a unit, yet it is deliberately flexible enough to denote either one person who epitomizes the whole group (i.e. the man of promise and ultimately Christ), or the many persons in that whole line of natural and/or spiritual descendants.” 


In Genesis 4:25 zera‘ refers to a particular “offspring” (Seth). But in Genesis 46:6, the above mentioned collective meaning is evident: “Jacob and all his offspring with him.” zera‘ (singular) includes Jacob’s entire family, children, and grandchildren. The 
larger family, including all immediate relatives, is included in the word in passages such as 1 Kings 11:14, “Hadad the Edomite: he was of the king’s seed” (KJV). The word is used of an entire nation of people in Esther 10:3, “Mordecai the Jew was ... speaking 
peace to all his seed” (KJV). 

Figuratively zera‘ is used of groups and individuals marked by a common moral quality. Isaiah 65:23 mentions the “seed” of the blessed of God, and Isaiah 53:10 says the suffering Servant will see His seed/offspring, that is, those who believe in and follow 
Him.® 

If “seed” in Genesis 3:15 is used as a collective noun, then the seed of the woman are believers and the seed of the serpent (Satan) are the unbelievers.’ Both times “seed” is used metaphorically and not literally. Eve also stands for all believers, whereas Satan 
represents the unbelievers. 

However, the parallel is not quite exact. We must remember that Christ is first of all the literal offspring of Eve, whereas unbelievers are the seed of Satan in only a spiritual sense. Lange has tried to solve this problem by identifying the seed of the serpent 
primarily as the demons and the mysterious powers of evil with unbelievers becoming children of the serpent in the ethical sense.’ But the problem still remains, since the demons are not Satan’s literal offspring either. 

The solution seems to lie in understanding Semitic thought patterns. Israel’s type of thinking has been neatly characterized by Wilhelm Vischer and others as “thinking in totalities” (ganzheitliches Denken)."' “Israelite thinking does not separate, as we 
Westerners are prone to do, the individual from the group to which he belongs.””” Therefore, an individual and a group can be referred to by the same word (for example zera‘) in the same context. Furthermore the literal and figurative meaning of a word can 
be superimposed upon one another. 

Thus, “her seed” can refer at the same time to Eve’s collective offspring—believers—and to one particular offspring—Christ. And in the same passage “thy seed” can refer metaphorically to the followers of Satan—unbelievers. Since zera‘ can be used for 
groups and individuals marked by acommon moral quality, the two “seeds” can stand for two “races” or “communities” each marked by distinct moral qualities. 


At the historical beginning and end of each group stands an individual representing the whole group. In the case of the serpent’s group it is one and the same individual. Schematically we can present this interpretation as follows: 


Woman Serpent 
(individual: Eve) (individual: Satan) 
Womans Seed Serpent’s Seed 

(collective: believers) (collective: unbelievers) 
He You 
(individual: Christ) (individual: Satan) 


One further point must be mentioned. On the woman’s side the basic meaning of “her seed” and “He” is primarily literal. On the serpent’s side the basic and only meaning is figurative or metaphorical since the serpent at all three stages in verse 15 is a 
metaphor for Satan. We have moved from a literal meaning in verse 14 to a metaphorical meaning in verse 15. 


New Testament 


In the New Testament Paul uses sperma (seed) about a dozen times to designate the literal and spiritual descendants of David (Rom 1:3), Isaac (Heb 11:18), and Abraham (Rom 4:13). References to Abraham’s seed predominate. They refer either to Christ (Gal 
3:16, 19) or to the NT church (Rom 9:8; Gal 3:19; etc.). 

In the writings of John sperma (seed) appears five times. The promised Messiah will be a literal descendant of David (John 7:42), and the Jews are Abraham’s descendants according to their own and Jesus’ word (John 8:33, 37). In 1 John 3:9 John uses sperma in 
a different sense. The “seed of God,” in this instance, is the “divine principle of life, which, implanted in a sinner, brings the new man to birth and produces the Christian.” The fifth occurrence appears in Revelation 12:17 which we now address in more detail. 

Revelation 12 commences a new line of prophecy. John returns to the beginning of the NT era and traces the subsequent history of the church in its warfare with Satan. 

Roman Catholic interpreters have sometimes interpreted the woman in Revelation 12 as Mary.’ But the highly symbolic character of the whole book, as well as John’s introductory words—“and there appeared a great wonder’ in heaven”—indicate that the 
woman is a symbol for the church of God."® Verses 1-5 portrays the OT church that brought forth the Messiah (vs. 5), and verses 6-17 portrays the struggles of the NT church. 

The woman brings forth a man-child (the Messiah) whom the dragon (appearing on stage in verse 3) attempts to devour (vs. 4). The child, however, is caught up to God and His throne (vs. 5); whereupon the dragon turns on the woman and tries to destroy 
her (vs. 13), but again he does not succeed (vs. 16). 

The dragon, who has been angry with the woman throughout the entire vision, is now angry with the remnant of her seed (sperma) and makes war against them (12:17). 

The expression “to make war” is also used in Revelation 11:7 and 13:7. In 11:7 it is the beast out of the bottomless pit and in 13:7 the beast out of the sea who make war against God or His people. The beasts are symbols for Satan and his agents. In both cases 
Satan is partially successful, but only fora time. In chapter 11 the time is symbolized as 3 1⁄2 days and in chapter 13 as 42 months. This indicates that Satan can only work within the limits God sets for him. 

In chapter 12 the attack comes after the 1260-year time period specified (12:6, 14) and appears as Satan’s final attempt at destroying God’s faithful people, but “this last faithful remnant withstands the fiercest persecution by the lamb-like beast (Rev 13:11-18) 
and is saved by the rider on the horse, while the others are slain in the apocalyptic battle (Rev 19:21). Victory belongs to the last faithful remnant.”'7 


Marks of Identity 


The question is, Who is this faithful remnant? Some identify this group as Gentile Christians in contrast with Jewish Christians (the woman) in the time of a future antichrist.’ Others suggest they are Israelite Christians living during the same time period.” 
Again, others hold they are individual believers in general at the time of the final conflict.*° Some interpreters see the persecution of Christians by the Roman Empire as the fulfillment of this verse.” And still others apply the passage to the persecution of 
Christians at various times during the Christian Age.*” 

What information does the passage provide for making a sound identification of “the remnant” possible? In the first place, a contextual study of Revelation 12:17 shows that “the remnant of her seed” stands in contrast with the “man child” who is also a seed 
of the woman (vs. 5). In other words, the woman has children (other than the Christ) against whom Satan now directs his wrath.”3 “The close identification of the seed of the woman as first of all Jesus and then also those who become His brethren through faith 
agrees with other NT teaching (Matt 25:40; Heb 2:11-12).”"4 

Secondly, these children are not to be identified as Christians in general, living throughout the Christian Era. The fact that the war against the remnant is mentioned after the 1260-year persecution of the woman, indicates that the war on the remnant is 
carried on after that earlier era has expired. The remnant, therefore, refers to those who are living after 1798, the date the prophetic 1260 days came to an end.” 

Thus we conclude that sperma in 12:17 refers to the faithful believers in the time of the end, who are identified by two characteristics: 

1. They keep the commandments of God. 

2. They have the testimony of Jesus. 

A study of these marks, therefore, is imperative for arriving at the correct identification of who compose the “remnant of her seed.” 


Commandments of God 


Whatever else we may see in this expression, “the commandments of God” (tas entolas tou Theou), we must certainty include the Ten Commandments. The commandments (miswét) of Deuteronomy 6:25 and Ecclesiastes 12:13 are the commandments 
(entolai) of Matthew 19:17 and Romans 13:9. 

John foresees a time when the commandments of God will be a sign by which the true followers of God will be recognized, because the rest of Christianity will have “commandments of God” which do not correspond to the original. Already Daniel foresaw 
the time when God’s law would be changed (Dan 7:25). 

Church history indicates that there was such a change, and that it was especially the Sabbath command which was changed.”° Thus, if the commandments of God are a special identifying mark of the last church, we can expect that what will set the true fol- 


lowers of Christ apart from the rest of Christendom will be their adherence to the original fourth commandment. 


Testimony of Jesus 


Commentaries throughout the centuries have wrestled with the Johannine expression, “the testimony of Jesus.” Is it the general testimony of the Christian church concerning Jesus, or is it the testimony that Jesus Himself gave while here on earth and later 
on through the prophets of the Christian church? In other words, in terms of grammar, is “testimony of Jesus” an objective or a subjective genitive? The expression “testimony of Jesus” (marturian Iésou) occurs six times in the book of Revelation (1:2, 9; 12:17; 


19:10 [twice]; and 20:4). Two explanations concerning its meaning have been put forward by commentators. 


General Views 


The first view takes marturian Iésou as an objective genitive and interprets it as man’s witness to Christ.” Thus, the war mentioned in 12:17 refers to the “persecutions against all individuals of the church who keep the commandments of God and bear testi- 
mony to Jesus.”*® This interpretation is based partly on the view that by the time the book of Revelation was written the word marturia had acquired the technical meaning of martyrdom.”? 

This particular nuance for marturia, however, is by no means established for the first century. We know that by the time “The Martyrdom of Polycarp” was written (the latter part of the second century A.D.), it was common to use martus (witness) as an 
equivalent to “martyr.” But there is no indication that this was the case at the time of the writing of Revelation.*° A. A. Trite says “the words marturion, marturia and marturein ... do not imply martyrdom as part of their dictionary meaning.”3* 

The second view takes marturian Iésou as a subjective genitive and understands the “testimony of Jesus” as the self-revelation of Jesus that moves the Christian prophets.3? Trite quotes M. C. Tenney who sees the subjective genitive in Revelation 1:233 and 


says: 


Similarly in 1:9 and 12:17 it makes excellent sense to take the genitives as subjective genitives. “The word of God and the testimony of Jesus” would then mean “the word spoken by God and the testimony borne by Jesus” (1:9) and “the commandments of God and the testimony 
of Jesus” would imply “the commandments of God and the testimony borne by Jesus” (12:17). The subjective genitive interpretation receives further confirmation in the explanatory words appended by the seer in 19:10: “For the testimony borne by Jesus is the spirit which inspires 
the prophets” (independent translation) 34 


Finally, we note that many commentators do not take an either/or position. Rather, they consider marturian lésou in some texts to be an objective genitive and in other texts a subjective genitive.35 


Scriptural Evidence 
The Use of Marturia in the Non-Johannine Writings 


1. By Mark: 
The chief priests and the whole counsel sought testimony [marturian] against Jesus. (14:55) 
Their witness [hai marturiai] did not agree. (14:56) 
Not even so did their testimony [he marturia auton] agree. (14:59) 
Summary: The grammatical construction in 14:59 is clearly a subjective genitive. 
2. By Luke: 
What further testimony [marturias] do we need? (Luke 22:71) 
They will not accept your testimony about me [sou marturian peri emou]. (Acts 22:18) 


na 


Summary: In Acts 22:18 Luke uses a subjective genitive followed by a prepositional phrase (peri, “about,” “concerning”) that identifies the object: “me.” 
3. By Paul: 

He must have a good report [marturian] of them which are without. (1 Tim 3:7, KJV) 

This testimony [marturia] is true. (Titus 1:13) 


Summary: No relevant syntactical structure is found in these two verses. 


The Use of Marturia in John’s Gospel and Epistles 
He came for testimony [marturian] , to bear witness to (peri, “concerning”) the light. (John 1:7) 


This is the testimony of John [marturia tou Idannoul. (1:19) 
You do not receive our testimony [marturian hémon]. (3:11) 
No one receives his testimony [hē marturian autou]. (3:32) 
He who receives his testimony [autou hē marturian]. (3:33) 
My testimony [hé marturia mou] is not true. (5:31) 
Iknow that the testimony [hē marturia] which he bears to me [peri emou, “concerning me”] is true. (5:32) 
Not that the testimony [marturian] which I receive is from man. (5:34) 
But the testimony [marturian] which I have is greater than that of John. (5:36) 
Your testimony [marturia sou] is not true. (8:13) 
My testimony [marturia mou] is true. (8:14) 
The testimony of two men [duo anthropon hë marturia] is true. (8:17) 
His testimony is true [aléthirié autou estin hē marturia]. (19:35) 
His testimony is true [aléthés autou hē marturia estin]. (21:24) 
If we receive the testimony of men [hē marturian ton anthropon], the testimony of God [he marturia tou Theou] is greater; for this is the testimony of God [hē marturia tou Theou]. (1 John 5:9) 
He... has the testimony [hē marturian] in himself... he has not believed in the testimony [he marturian]. (5:10) 
And this is the testimony [hē marturia], (5:11) 
My testimony [hē marturia hémén] is true. (3 John 12) 
Summary: Marturia is used 21 times in John’s Gospel and Epistles. Fourteen times it is used in a genitive construction that is clearly subjective. The objective idea of “witness about” or “witness to” in John’s Gospel and Epistles is consistently expressed by the 
preposition peri (about, concerning) with the verb marture6 (to witness, testify). He never uses the noun marturia (testimony, witness) with an objective genitive construction by itself. For example: 


To bear witness to the light [martured + peri]. (John 1:7) 
If I bear witness to myself [martured + peri]. (5:31) 
Who bears witness to me [martureé + peri]. (5:32) 
He has born witness to his Son [martureé + peri]. (1 John 5:9) 
Other texts using peri (about, concerning) are John 1:8, 15; 2:25; 5:36, 37, 39, etc; 1John 5:9, 10. 


The Use of Marturia in Revelation?° 


The introduction to the book of Revelation (vss. 1-3) sets forth the source and the content of the book as well as the blessedness of those who receive its teaching. In verse 2 we are told that John bore witness to the content of this revelation (described as “the 
word of God” and the “testimony of Jesus.”)37 


Revelation 1:2: Who bore witness to the word of God and to the testimony of Jesus Christ, even to all that he saw. (RSV) 


The “word of God” (logos tou Theou) and “the testimony of Jesus Christ” (marturian Iésou Christou) are the revelation given by God and the witness borne to it by Jesus Christ.3 They do not refer to God’s revelations and truths in general or to the Fourth 
Gospel and epistles as older interpreters have understood them.° Rather, they describe the revelations contained in this book, as is made clear by the clause, “even to all that he saw,” standing in apposition to the foregoing words.*° It is agreed by almost all 
commentators that the two genitive expressions (of God; of Jesus Christ) are both subjective genitives.** 


Old Testament background. Looking at the OT, from which most of the imagery of Revelation is drawn, we find a similar phrase in Isaiah 8:20 (KJV): “to the law [t6rah] and to the testimony [te‘ûdāh]” The parallelism is especially striking when we compare 
these expressions in Isaiah with those in Revelation 12:17—“the commandments of God, and ... the testimony of Jesus Christ” (KJV). 

The parallelism between “word” (dabar) and “law” (t6rah) in Isaiah 1:10—“Hear the word of the Lord, you rulers of Sodom! Give ear to the teaching [térah, ‘law’] of our God, you people of Gomorrah!”—as well as in Isaiah 2:3 and 5:24, indicates that Isaiah 
considers the word of God and the law of God to be interchangeable. Thus “the law” and “the testimony” in Isaiah 8:20 are equivalent to “word of God” and “testimony.” 

The word for “testimony” (te‘tidah) used in Isaiah 8:20 appears only three times in the OT (Ruth 4:7; Isa 8:16, 20). In Ruth 4:7 the custom of taking off one’s shoe and giving it to somebody else as a symbol of transferring ownership is called “a 
testimony” (te‘ddah). In Isaiah 8:16-20, against the background of the Syro-Ephraimite war and the troublous times ahead, the prophet shows what guidance God offers His people for the impending emergencies. 

Whether God or the prophet is the speaker in verse 16 is of little consequence. The purpose is in either case the same. The faithful, the disciples are to have law and testimony (both without article) sealed in their hearts so as to be able to stand in the time to 
come. When in the future the people would turn to necromancy (vs. 19) they were to point them to the law and to the testimony (vs. 20). 

It is possible that “law” (tôrāh), meaning “instruction” here, refers to the written Mosaic law which was the primary instrument of instruction, and that “testimony” (te‘tidah) refers to the spoken revelation given to Isaiah.4? However, it seems more likely that 
“testimony” is simply another synonym for “law,”43 and that both together refer to the revelation which God has given to Isaiah in chapters 7 and 8.44 In either case “law” and “testimony” are both from God. They are His law and His testimony and in this sense 


they support the subjective genitive interpretation in Revelation 1:2 outlined above.*5 
Double expression. Since Revelation 1:2 sets the stage, the interpretation of further occurrences of this double expression in Revelation must take into account the meaning it has in this introductory statement. 
Revelation 1:9—I John, your brother, who share with you in Jesus the tribulation and the kingdom and the patient endurance, was on the island called Patmos on account of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. (RSV) 


Before speaking in detail about his first vision, John introduces himself and states his credentials. He mentions who he is—John, your brother; where he is—on Patmos;*° why he is there—on account of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus; when he 
received the vision—on the Lord’s day;*7 and upon what authority his words depend—upon the loud voice of “one like a son of man” (vs. 13). 

Although the phrase “on account of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus” has received different interpretations,** the view commonly accepted is that John was banished to Patmos because he preached the word of God.*? The second phrase, “the tes- 
timony of Jesus,” is seen as a reference to the gospel by most commentators;5° some, however, understand the phrase to refer to the apostolic witness to Jesus (objective genitive).5' 

In Revelation 1:2 we have seen that the phrase “the word of God and the testimony of Jesus” describes the content of the Apocalypse. This obviously cannot be its meaning in 1:9, since John was banished to Patmos because he preached “the word of God and 


the testimony of Jesus.”5? 


Nevertheless, there is no need to split the phrase and take the first half, “the word of God,” as a subjective genitive and the second half, “the testimony of Jesus,” as an objective genitive. Both genitives can be taken as subjective geni- 
tives. They describe the content of John’s preaching for which he was banished. 

We see then a second import of the phrase, “the word of God and the testimony of Jesus.” In 1:2 it refers to the content of the book of Revelation; in 1:9 it is in a broader sense the gospel as the revelation of Christ’s life and work. 

Long before Revelation was written Paul used the phrases “testimony of Christ” (to marturion tou Christou) in 1 Corinthians 1:6 and “the testimony of our Lord” (to marturion tou Kuriou hém6n) in 2 Timothy 1:8 (KJV). Though there are differences,” it cannot 


na 


be denied that to the hearer or reader in the first century the three phrases, “testimony of Jesus,” “testimony of Christ,” and “testimony of the Lord” (marturia Iesou, marturion tou Christou, marturion tou Kuriou), would all convey the same meaning. 

In 1 Corinthians 1:6 the genitive “the testimony of Christ” can be subjective or objective, and probably it is both.54 In one sense “the testimony of Christ” was confirmed among the Corinthians through the preaching of Paul; for example, “God confirmed 
or gave effect to the gospel among the Corinthians by their accepting it and setting their seal to its truth, through the inward power of His Spirit.”5° In another sense the testimony borne to Christ by Paul while he ministered among them was confirmed as true 
by their transformed lives.5” 

In 1 Corinthians 2:1-2 Paul speaks of the “testimony of God” (to marturion tou Theou) that he had preached to the Corinthians. And this “testimony of God,” he explains, is “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Thus both “the testimony of God” and “the testimony 
of Christ” are terms used for the gospel. And the same is true for the “testimony of our Lord” in 2 Timothy 1:8. After having exhorted his young disciples not to be ashamed of “the testimony of our Lord” (to marturion tou Kuriou hém6n) the apostle adds, “but 
share in suffering for the gospel in the power of God.”5° 

It seems that John coined his own phrase, “the word of God and the testimony of Jesus,” to express God’s revelation which he proclaimed. The two phrases are distinct and yet a unity, just as the Father and the Son are distinct Persons yet one God. 

Kenneth Strand has shown that the OT law required at least two witnesses (Deut 19:15). This concept undergirds and permeates the NT, particularly the book of Revelation.°? In 1:2, 9, and 20:4 we find two entities, “the word of God” and “the testimony of 
Jesus,” representing the two witnesses. In other passages the language varies somewhat. 

In 12:17, they are (translating the Greek terms literally) “commandments of God” and “testimony of Jesus”; in 14:12, “commandments of God” and “faith of Jesus”; and in 6:9, “the word of God” and “the testimony they hold” where “testimony” also refers to 
“the testimony of Jesus,” as we shall see. 

There are always these two witnesses: Christ and the Father. Just as Jesus said in John 8:13—-18, He and the Father are the two witnesses, and the two are always one (John 10:30).°' And the book of Revelation calls for faithfulness to these two entities. This 


motif of the two witnesses strengthens the interpretation that the “testimony of Jesus” refers to Christ’s self-revelation. 
Revelation 6:9—When he had opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God [dia ton logon tou Theou], and for the testimony which they held [dia tën marturian hén eichon]. (KJV) 


Although this text does not contain the phrase “testimony of Jesus,” it is included in our study because the testimony mentioned is most likely the testimony of Jesus.°3 However, the reason for the omission of Iésou is not clear.“4 
When the fifth seal is opened John sees the souls of the martyrs under the altar crying out for vengeance. They are described as those who were slain for the word of God and the witness they held.65 


66 or is it the witness they bore under the same circumstances?°7 


Meaning of echo (have/hold). The question is, what is “the testimony which they held” (marturian hén eichon)? Is it the witness they received and held onto under adverse circumstances, 
Those who accept the latter interpretation usually see all the martyrs (Christian or pre-Christian) referred to. But can the phrase be interpreted to mean “bear testimony”? 
The lexical meaning of echd in its active transitive form is “to have, to hold, to have as one’s possession.”°* It can mean further “to bring about, cause, consider” or “have the possibility, can, be able, be in a position.”©° The middle participle of eché in the NT 


”7° Not one case is given by Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich in which echo has the meaning of “to bear.” 


means “to hold oneself fast, to cling to. 
Liddell and Scott give hundreds of references for the active transitive form of echd with the same meaning as given by Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich. In the middle form they give four references where echō means “to bear” or “to hold for oneself” something 
concrete, for example, a shield.7! Liddell and Scott also cite a second word eché which is found on a Cyprian inscription which mentions an offering that is “brought” (echd).7? Nowhere do we find eché with the abstract meaning of “bearing a testimony.” 
In Revelation 6:9 eché is written in the imperfect tense, active voice, third person, plural. The meaning, therefore, can only be “to have” or “to hold” and not “to bear.” If the meaning were that “they bore their own testimony,” we would expect the verb 
marture6 (to witness, testify) or some compound form of it.73 Since this is not the case, we concur with Mounce who says “the martyrs’ testimony was not primarily their witness about Jesus but the witness that they had received from him (cf. 12:17; 20:4).”74 
They had accepted it, they refused to give it up, and consequently they were put to death. The “testimony,” no less than the “word,” was an objective possession of the martyrs.75 


This interpretation is in harmony with the parallelism of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus as we find it in other places (for example, 1:2, 9) as well as with the grammatical sense of echō (have, hold). 
Revelation 11:7—When they have finished their testimony, the beast that ascends from the bottomless pit will make war upon them and conquer them and kill them. (RSV) 


The context of this verse describes the work of the “two witnesses” who are introduced in verse 3. They are God’s messengers and they have a certain mission: to prophesy doom in sackcloth for 1260 days. When their testimony is concluded, they will be 
overcome by the beast from the bottomless pit. 


The genitive construction, literally, “the testimony of them,” is clearly a subjective genitive. It is their testimony, given by them; not a testimony about them. 
Revelation 12:11—They have conquered him by the blood of the Lamb and by the word of their testimony, for they loved not their lives even unto death. (RSV) 


In Revelation 12:7—9 Satan suffers a defeat at the hands of the archangel Michael. The dragon and his angels are cast down to the earth (vs. 9), and there he is conquered by the faithful believers through the blood of the Lamb. The shed blood of Christ on the 
cross is the primary means of victory over Satan. The secondary means of victory is the word of their testimony; that is, their witness to the saving power of the blood of Christ. 
The genitive construction is the same as in 11:7, literally, “the testimony of them.” “Their testimony” is a testimony by/from the believers and not a testimony about them. 


Revelation 12:17—The dragon was wroth with the woman, and went to make war with the remnant of her seed, which keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ.7° (KJV) 


We have seen early on in the chapter that the “remnant of her seed” are the faithful members of God’s church in the time of the end, that is, after 1798. The dragon that attempted to destroy the woman (the true church of God) throughout the 1260 year 
period, now directs his anger against the remnant of her faithful believers.”” This remnant is identified by two specific characteristics: They “keep the commandments of God” and they have “the testimony of Jesus.” 


Remnant characteristics. The first of these identifying marks refers to the Ten Commandments as God gave them on Sinai. Prophecy predicts that at the end of time God would have a people who could be recognized by their adherence to the original Ten 
Commandments, including the fourth precept which has been altered by the apostate Christian church.78 Prophecy further predicts that the Sabbath commandment will be the focal point of the final controversy (Rev 13:16; 14:9—12).79 Since Christianity in 
general still adheres to the other nine commandments, it is the Sabbath precept that will specifically serve as a distinguishing sign. 

The second identifying mark—the testimony of Jesus—can, if taken as an objective genitive, refer to the faithful testimony the remnant bears to Jesus. This is the view of a number of interpreters.*° Just as many exegetes, however, take “testimony of Jesus” 
as a subjective genitive and understand it to mean the testimony which Jesus bore, the truth which He taught, and to which the remnant holds fast in spite of the persecution by the dragon. ®' 

The second interpretation is supported by the use of the word eché (have/hold), the import of which has been discussed. It is unfortunate that commentators who opt for the objective genitive sense do not consider the force of the verb eché (have/hold). They 
simply assume that it means “they bear testimony,” although there is no philological support for such a meaning. Petros Vassiliades, who argues forcefully for the objective genitive for all six occurrences of “testimony of Jesus,”® does not even mention echō 
(have/hold). Neither does he investigate the phrase “spirit of prophecy” to which we will turn shortly. 

On the basis of the use of “testimony of Jesus” as well as the use of the word eché (have/hold), we conclude that in Revelation 12:17 the phrase “testimony of Jesus” refers to the witness Christ Himself has given. 


Revelation 19:10—Then I fell down at his feet to worship him, but he said to me, “You must not do that! I am a fellow servant with you and your brethren who hold the testimony of Jesus. Worship God.” For the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. (RSV) 


The context of this verse is the announcement of the marriage of the Lamb (vss. 6-8). After the announcement John is told to write, “Blessed are those who are invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb” (vs. 9). Whereupon John, overwhelmed with awe by 
what he has just heard and by the presence of the angel, falls to the ground to worship the heavenly messenger (vs. 10). 

The angel gently rebukes John, and in the course of his explanation he refers twice to the “testimony of Jesus.” Scholarly opinion is again divided on the meaning of this expression here. Some take it as an objective,*3 and others as a subjective genitive.*4 A 
third group believes that both meanings are present.®5 


Spirit of prophecy. The key to the understanding of “the testimony of Jesus” here is seen by all interpreters to be in the last clause: “For the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” According to the first view, the expression “spirit of prophecy” forms 
the subject of the sentence, and “the testimony of Jesus” is its predicate.*° Thus, the sentence is construed to mean, “the design of prophecy is to bear testimony to Jesus.”°7 According to the second view the grammatical order is reversed, and “the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit that inspires the prophets.”®° Caird says: “It is unthinkable that John, who so obviously believed in his own prophetic inspiration by the Spirit of God, should have committed himself to the view that the sole source of his inspiration was his 
own testimony to Jesus, that he was in fact self-inspired.”°9 

The phrase “spirit of prophecy” occurs only once in the Bible, only in this text. The closest parallel to it in the Bible is found in 1 Corinthians 12:8—10. There Paul refers to the Spirit who, among other charismata, gives the gift of prophecy. The person who 
receives this gift is called a prophet (1 Cor 12:28). This is in harmony with 2 Peter 1:21, where Peter declares that prophecy happens when “men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God.” Thus, the “spirit of prophecy” in Revelation 19:10 is the Holy Spirit, who 
inspires the prophetic word, or according to the definition in the verse itself, who reveals the testimony of Jesus. 

Jesus Himself said that when the Spirit comes “he will teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I have said to you” (John 14:26). Furthermore, “he will guide you into all the truth; for he will not speak on his own authority, but whatever 
he hears he will speak.... He will glorify me, for he will take what is mine and declare it to you” (John 16:13, 14). In other words, the “spirit of prophecy” inspires the prophets with the testimony of Jesus, that is, the self-revelation of Jesus. 

At the same time it is true that the design of prophecy is to bear witness to Jesus,°° and this the inspired prophets do. This is why some exegetes see both meanings present in the phrase “testimony of Jesus.” And this may well be. However, for the following 
reasons, we believe that the subjective genitive meaning (testimony from/by Jesus) is primary: 

1. The presence of the verb eché (have/hold) again indicates possession.” The brethren have the testimony of Jesus. There is no textual basis for construing this expression to mean that the brethren bear testimony/witness to Jesus. 

2. The Jewish readers in John’s day knew what was meant by the expression “spirit of prophecy.” They would have understood the expression to refer to the Holy Spirit. 

Rabbinic Judaism equated the OT expressions “Holy Spirit,” “Spirit of God,” or “Spirit of Yahweh” with “the Spirit of prophecy” as can be seen in the frequent occurrence of this term in the Targums (written translations of the OT in Aramaic): 


And Pharaoh said to his servants, can we find a man like this, in whom is the Spirit of prophecy from the Lord? (Gen 41:38) 

In what will it be known that I have found mercy before Thee but in the converse of Thy Shekinah with us, that distinguishing signs may be wrought for us, in the withholdment of the Spirit of prophecy from the nations, and by Thy speaking by the Holy Spirit to me and to 
Thy people, that we may be distinguished from all the peoples upon the face of the earth? (Exod 33:16) 

And the Lord said to Mosheh, Take to thee Jehoshua bar Nun, aman upon whom abideth the Spirit of prophecy from before the Lord. (Num 27:18)9? 


Sometimes the term “spirit of prophecy” refers simply to the Holy Spirit, but in many cases it refers to the gift of prophecy given by the Holy Spirit as is made clear by the context of the Masoretic text. 
Commenting on this expression in the Targums, J. P. Schafer says: 


Thence first of all it proves that the term “Spirit of prophecy” is closer to the MT than the term “Holy Spirit.” Moreover an examination of the verses where TO uses the term “Spirit of prophecy” shows that in almost all cases there is a direct relationship to the prophecy in the 
biblical context. The translation “Spirit of prophecy,” although not in the strictest sense literal, is almost always stipulated through the MT (Genesis 41:38—Joseph had the “Spirit of prophecy” because he was able to interpret Pharao’s dream; Numbers 11:25—The Spirit that set- 
tled on the 70 Elders, according to the MT, brought about “prophesying”; Numbers 24:2—Bileam prophesied concerning Israel). In other words, the term “Spirit of prophecy” describes a clearly delineated situation, namely, the Holy Spirit sent from God who imparts the 
prophetic gift to man. 


F. F. Bruce comes to the same conclusion and says: 


The expression “the Spirit of prophecy” is current in post-biblical Judaism: it is used, for example, in a Targumic circumlocution for the Spirit of Yahwe which comes upon this or that prophet. Thus the Targum of Jonathan renders the opening words of Isaiah 61:1 as “The 
Spirit of prophecy from before the Lord God is upon me.” The thought expressed in Revelation 19:10 is not dissimilar to that already quoted from 1 Peter 1:11 where “the Spirit of Christ” is said to have borne advanced testimony in the Old Testament prophets. There too Jesus is the 
theme of the witness borne by the prophetic Spirit; the prophets did not know who the person or what the time would be, but at last the secret is out: the person is Jesus; the time is now. 

In Revelation 19:10, however, it is through Christian prophets that the Spirit of prophecy bears witness. What the prophets of pre-Christian days foretold is proclaimed as an accomplished fact by the prophets of the new age, among whom John occupies a leading place.94 


Other scholars who have studied the Rabbinic literature on this topic have stated that “Rabbinic scholars consistently understood ‘Holy Spirit’ to mean the Spirit of prophecy or the prophetic gift, unless the context forced them to interpret it as the Spirit 
which inspired Scripture.”95 

A word should be said about the value of the Targums. The earliest known written Targum come from the second or third century A.D.°° However, their oral form goes back to the postexilic period when Aramaic gradually replaced Hebrew in importance as 
the spoken language. “While these renderings were oral, there are good grounds for holding that they soon acquired a degree of fixity.”°” Thus we can safely say that what was finally written down was the same as what the Jews in the first century A.D. heard in 
the synagogues. 

3. The parallelism between Revelation 19:10 and 22:8, 9 indicates that the brethren who have the testimony of Jesus are to be identified with the prophets. 


19:10 22:8-9 


And I fell down at his feet to worship him, I fell down to worship him at the feet of the angel who showed them to me; 
but he said to me, But he said to me, 
“You must not do that! “You must not do that! 


I am a fellow servant with you and your brethren who hold the testimony of Jesus. Worship God.” For the testimony of Jesus is} I am thy fellow servant with you and your brethren the prophets, 
the spirit of prophecy. 


and with those who keep the words of this book. Worship God.” 


The situation in both passages is the same. John falls at the feet of the angel to worship. The words of the angel response are almost identical, yet the differences are significant: 

1. In 19:10 the brethren are identified by the phrase, “who hold [have] the testimony of Jesus.” In 22:9 the brethren are simply called “prophets.” 

2. In 19:10 the explanation is added, “For the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” This sentence is missing in 22:9, since the phrase “testimony of Jesus” is not used there. 

3. In 22:9, after calling himself a fellow servant with John and his brethren, the angel adds, “and with those who keep the words of this book,” that is, ofall the saints. The angel is also a creature of God. As such he is a fellow-servant of all believers. 
If the Protestant principle of interpreting scripture by scripture means anything, this comparison must lead to the conclusion that the brethren who have the testimony of Jesus are prophets. 


Some commentators take the position that in a certain sense all the children of God are prophets and have the “spirit of prophecy”; hence, this expression should be understood as applying to them. David Hill, for one, says: 


The parallelism between this verse (19:10) and 22:9 suggests that “the brethren who have the witness of Jesus” are to be identified with the prophets.... But elsewhere “those who have the marturia Jesou” is the description of all faithful Christians. What appears to be implied by 
the collocation of clauses in this verse is that all members of the church are, in principle or potentially, prophets, just as the whole church presents itself, in exemplary fashion, in the form of the “two witnesses.” (11:3ff.)98 


This kind of reasoning, however, does not harmonize with the scriptural evidence. In 1 Corinthians 12:4—11 the gifts of the Spirit are enumerated. In verses 8—10 we read of the Spirit who gives wisdom, faith, healing, prophecy, tongues, etc. He does not give 
all the gifts to all the people, but He “apportions to each one individually as he will.” Hence the recipients are not all called by the same name: “God has set in the church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, ,,.” (vs. 28, cf. Eph 4:11). 


The “Spirit of prophecy,” therefore, in Revelation 19:10 is not the possession of all church members in general, but only of those who have been called by God to be prophets. This has been the understanding of Bible scholars past and present. H. Strathman 
for instance says concerning Revelation 19:10, 


According to the parallel 22:9 the brothers referred to are not believers in general but the prophets. Here, too, they are characterized as such. This is the point of verse ioc. If they have the marturia Jesou they have the spirit of prophecy, i.e. they are prophets, like the angel, 
who simply stands in the service of marturia Jesou .99 


We conclude, therefore, that the expression “testimony of Jesus” in Revelation 19:10 refers to the testimony born by Jesus Himself, either in His own life and ministry, or by the working of the Holy Spirit inspiring His servants the prophets. 


Revelation 20:4—I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto them: and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither had received 
his mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. (KJV) 


The setting of this verse is the first resurrection and the beginning of the millennium. Attention is focused on those who suffered and died for Christ’s sake. They reign with Him through the thousand years. 

Of all the texts considered in Revelation, 20:4 is the one text where “testimony concerning Jesus” would fit best. The martyrs were beheaded because of their testimony or witness about Jesus and because they proclaimed the word of God. Many exegetes 
understand the phrase in this way.'°° 

However, in 20:4 as in 1:2, 9, and 12:17 “the phrase [testimony of Jesus] is balanced by a symmetrical one with ‘word (or command) of God, ‘of God’ being a subjective genitive. In these cases ‘Jesus’ may also be a subjective genitive.” 

It is of course possible to understand “testimony of Jesus” as a testimony about Him and “word of God” as the word God spoke; but there is no exegetical necessity for it, and it seems better to take them both as subjective genitives. 


Thus, we find Marturia (testimony/witness) used eight times in the book of Revelation in a genitive construction. In some cases an objective genitive translation is possible. However, consideration of the total context indicates that a subjective genitive read- 
ing is preferable in all instances. 


In three instances (6:9; 12:17; 19:10) the verb eché (have/hold) is used in connection with “the testimony of Jesus.” In each case it supports the subjective genitive interpretation. 


Three times (1:2, 9; 20:4) “the testimony of Jesus” is used in a parallel construction with “the word of God.” One time (12:17) it is in parallel with “the commandments of God.” Since “the word of God” and “the commandments of God” are subjective genitives 
(from/by God), it is reasonable to interpret “the testimony of Jesus” in the same way. 


General Summary 


1. Marturia (testimony/witness) is primarily used by John—3o of the 37 occurrences in Scripture. 

2. Outside the book of Revelation when marturia is used in a genitive construction by Mark, Luke, or John it is always a subjective genitive. This is underscored by such parallel constructions as found in 1 John 5:9 (“If we receive the testimony of men, the tes- 
timony of God is greater”). “The testimony of men” and “the testimony of God” are the words by/from men and the words by/from God (subjective genitives), not words about/concerning men or God (objective genitives). 

3. In the book of Revelation all the genitive constructions with marturia can be understood as subjective genitives. There is no compelling grammatical, syntactical, or theological reason for doing otherwise. 

4. The parallelism in 1:2, 9, and 20:4 between “the word of God” and “the testimony of Jesus” clearly indicates that “the testimony of Jesus” is the testimony He Himself gives, just as the “word of God” is the word which God speaks. The same applies in Reve- 
lation 12:17 in the parallelism between “the commandments of God” and “the testimony of Jesus.” 

5. In 12:17 “the remnant of her seed” is said to “have [echd] the testimony of Jesus” (KJV). If “the testimony of Jesus” means “witness to Jesus,” the verb eché (have/hold) would be quite unusual in this place. Testimony to or concerning Jesus would call fora 
verb such as “to bear” rather than “to have.” The word eché most naturally denotes possession in this instance. 

6. The overall context of the NT makes it clear that the content of “the testimony of Jesus” is Jesus Himself. Just as the content of the word of God is Christ, so the content and purpose of the “testimony of Jesus” is Christ Himself. The “testimony of Jesus,” 
then, is Christ’s self-disclosure through the prophets—His witness, not man’s witness about Him. The latter thought, though, is closely linked with it; in some cases it could be present in a secondary sense. 


7. The parallelism between 19:10 and 22:8, 9 indicates that those who “have the testimony of Jesus” have the prophetic gift. This is supported by the explanation that “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” that is, the Holy Spirit who inspires the 
prophets. 


Thus “the remnant of her seed” in 12:17 (KJV) has the prophetic gift. Not every member as such, but one of the identifying marks of them as a group is the manifestation of the prophetic gift in their midst. 


Significance of the Expression “Testimony of Jesus” 


The significance in the great controversy between God and Satan of “the testimony of Jesus” (Christ’s revelation communicated through the prophets) soon becomes apparent. It is mentioned at the beginning of the book (chap. 1), in the middle (chap. 12), 
and at the end (chaps. 19, 20). Itis portrayed as a special object of Satan’s attacks. Three of the five texts that mention the testimony of Jesus place it in the context of persecution. The other two verses (1:2; 19:10) serve as explanations for the phrase “testimony of 
Jesus.” 

In chapter 1 we are transported into the first century A.D. Christ has died, has been resurrected, and has ascended to heaven. The climax of history, Christ’s death, which according to Satan’s desires should have been his decisive victory over God, has been 
turned into a resounding defeat for him. He is angry and he is not willing to give up. 

Not many years after Christ’s triumph on Calvary, Stephen, the first martyr, dies. Some years later James, then Peter, Paul, and others. As the century progresses, persecution increases. Emperor worship forces the issue for the Christians, and many lose 
their lives. 

Foremost among the persecuted are those specially called by God to be His prophets, those who have the testimony of Jesus, the Spirit of prophecy. John records, I am exiled to Patmos “on account of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus” (Rev 1:9). 

In the twelfth chapter we are carried through history to the end of time, to the last phase of the great controversy. The church of God and her children have been persecuted for 1260 years by Satan, but he has been unable to exterminate them. Prophecy 
shows that a remnant still exists after this long period of persecution. This remnant has two identifying marks: They “keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus” (12:17, KJV). In Revelation 14:12 they are described as keeping the com- 
mandments and the faith of Jesus, that is, faith in Jesus (objective genitive). And Satan, being furious because of it, makes war against them. 

In chapter 20 we are placed into the time of the millennium. Christ has come and redeemed His own and among them are those that died because they clung to the “word of God” and to the “testimony of Jesus.” They did not deny God’s word nor Christ’s 
revelation during the final stages of the great controversy; they refused to worship the beast and its image. Now the war is over and they sit and reign with Christ. 

Thus the book of Revelation reveals in the great controversy motif permeating the whole book that faithfulness to the “word of God” and to the “testimony of Jesus” separates the faithful from the faithless. Jehoshaphat’s prophecy is confirmed: “Believe in 
the Lord your God, and you will be established; believe his prophets, and you will succeed” (2 Chr 20:20). 


Revelation 12:17 and Seventh-day Adventists 


The self-understanding of Seventh-day Adventists is vitally affected by a proper understanding of Revelation 12:17. Early Seventh-day Adventists were convinced that their movement was the “remnant of her seed,” the church of the last days called by God 


to fulfill a special mission. 


The Pioneers 
G. I. Butler in 1874, after quoting Revelation 12:17, says, 


Is there then no people in whom these conditions combine in these last days? We believe they truly do in Seventh-day Adventists. They have everywhere claimed to be the “remnant” church for the last twenty-five years.... 
Do they keep the commandments of God? Everyone knowing anything about this people can answer that this is the most important part of their faith.... 
In regard to the Spirit of prophecy, it is a remarkable fact that from the first of their existence as a people, Seventh-day Adventists have claimed that it has been in active exercise among them. +°? 


W. H. Littlejohn writes in 1883: 


Be it known, therefore, that Seventh-day Adventists claim to be the ones whom John saw in vision, and whom he styled the “remnant who keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
As it regards the two prominent points of the faith of the remnant church spoken of by John, it is well-known that Seventh-day Adventists claim to hold and practice both of them. These points are, first, the keeping of the commandments of God, and, secondly, the having or 
possessing of the testimony of Jesus Christ. +°3 


Uriah Smith in a sermon delivered at the 1891 General Conference states: 


In Revelation 12:17 is found language with which you are all familiar: “And the dragon was wroth with the woman, and went to make war with the remnant of her seed, which keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ.” As “the woman” is a sym- 
bol of the church, the seed of the woman is the number of believers in any generation, and “the remnant of her seed” means of course the last generation of the church. Here is a positive prophecy that the last church will be characterized by this special feature, they will have the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. But what is the testimony of Jesus Christ? Revelation 19:10: “For the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” ... We believe that we are fulfilling this scripture; that we have reached this time.1°4 


Loughborough writing in 1892 says: 


We are in the time when the tokens are abundant on every side that the day of the Lord is near at hand. We are in the very period of time when a people were to arise who would keep all the Commandments, and who would also “have the testimony of Jesus”—the “Spirit of 
prophecy.” What do we find?—That during the last forty-six years such a people have arisen, bearing just such a message, among whom the gift of prophecy has been manifested. Testing the gift as manifested through Mrs. E. G. White by the Bible rules, we have seen that it 
stands the test in every particular.'°5 


Ellen G. White 


Ellen White firmly believed that Seventh-day Adventists were God’s remnant church and that Revelation 12:17 applied to them. Seventh-day Adventists “are God’s representatives upon the earth.”!°° “We have the commandments of God and the testimony 
of Jesus Christ, which is the spirit of prophecy.”!°7 And she counsels: 


The waymarks which have made us what we are, are to be preserved, and they will be preserved, as God has signified through His Word and the testimony of His Spirit. He calls upon us to hold firmly, with the grip of faith, to the fundamental principles that are based upon 
unquestionable authority.1°° 


Ellen White often identifies the remnant of Revelation 12:17 with the Seventh-day Adventist Church.'°? 
Let all be careful not to make an outcry against the only people who are fulfilling the description given of the remnant people who keep the commandments of God and have faith in Jesus, who are exalting the standard of righteousness in these last days.'!° 


She also makes clear that “the testimony of Jesus” in 19:10 is the witness of Christ Himself: “It is the voice of Christ that speaks to us through the Old Testament. “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.’ Revelation 19:10.”"” In several places the 


“Spirit of prophecy” is identified with the Holy Spirit who was given to Enoch," Simeon,” Silas,“ and Ellen G. White herself.""5 Dreams and visions are given by the Spirit of prophecy” 


the work Ellen G. White did under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


who speaks only the truth."’” In other places the reference seems to be to 


We must follow the directions given through the Spirit of prophecy. We must love and obey the truth for this time. This will save us from accepting strong delusions. God has spoken to us through His word. He has spoken to us through the testimonies to the church, and 
through the books that have helped to make plain our present duty and the position we should now occupy.""® 


In a letter from the year 1906 she mentions an Elder who in his teaching “showed that the Spirit of prophecy has an important part to act in the establishment of the truth. When binding off his work, he called for me ... to speak to the people.” The primary 
reference, however, is always to the Spirit of God. 


Yet now when I send you a testimony of warning and reproof, many of you declare it to be merely the opinion of Sister White. You have thereby insulted the Spirit of God. You know how the Lord has manifested Himself through the spirit of prophecy. Past, present, and 
future have passed before me.’”° 


Conclusion 


Our study of Revelation 12:17 and related texts has shown that according to prophecy a remnant church exists after the 1260 prophetic days have expired. This church can be recognized by two distinctive marks: They will keep “the commandments of God” 
and they will have “the testimony of Jesus.” 

The keeping of the commandments refers to the keeping of the original commandments given by God on Mount Sinai. In particular, the fourth commandment is the distinctive sign since it has been altered by apostate Christianity. 

The testimony of Jesus—Christ’s witness—refers to the prophetic gift, which is also present in the remnant church. God promises that through the Spirit of prophecy—the Holy Spirit—He will again manifest Himself in a special way to the remnant church 
to keep and to guide them in the last days, when Satan will make special efforts to destroy them. 

Seventh-day Adventists from their very inception have seen themselves as the fulfillment of this prophecy. They have claimed the two identifying marks and applied them to the Ten Commandments—in particular to the Sabbath—and to the life and work 
of Ellen G. White. 

At the same time they have recognized that this identification with the remnant church does not accord them an exclusive status with God. Salvation is not guaranteed through membership in a specific church. There exists an invisible church of God where 
all are members who have accepted Christ as their personal Saviour, regardless of church affiliation. Yet at the same time God has an organized and structured church in this world, commissioned to prepare this world and its inhabitants for the second coming 
of Christ. That means this church has been ordained to give a special message—the three angels’ message—to the world. 

The prophetic origin of the Advent movement and God’s gracious guidance through the prophetic gift of Ellen G. White should make us more aware of the responsibility we as a church have, and it should spur us on to finish the work God has given us to do. 
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Chapter XI 


The Modern Papacy: Claims and Authority 


Johann Heinz 


Editorial Synopsis. After seven decades of bitter ideological rivalry—the leaders of Russian Communism and Roman Catholicism (Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev and Pope John Paul II) agreed in Vatican City, December 1, 1989, to establish diplomatic 
relations between the Kremlin and the Vatican. John Paul II called the meeting “a sign of the times that have slowly matured, a sign that is rich in promise” (The Washington Post, December 2, 1989). 

The present regard for the papacy as the moral conscience of the world is not mere happenstance. As the author observes, Rome “thinks in centuries.” Present papal successes are the results of carefully laid plans, persistently pursued. Cut off from direct 
control of the modern states and with the loss of their own territories in Italy (1870), papal leaders turned to a new strategy to recover the church’s lost authority. 

The popes moved first to develop and increase the spiritual forces of the church, projecting the image of the pope as the loved and adored ‘Holy Father’—the center of church life on whom the eyes of world Catholicism were to focus—whose words and 
instruction were to be received in awe and obedience. The dogma of the pope’s infallibility when speaking on doctrine (Vatican I) crowned this strengthening of the church within. 

But papal strategy also envisioned an opening to the world. The popes began to speak out on world politics, social issues, culture, medicine, science, ethics, religion, etc., with the intent to mold the thinking of the nations to the church’s viewpoint. John 
XXIII turned to the world the smiling face of love, placing the church in a service role to humankind. He called for a council (Vatican II) and a renewal of the church to meet the needs of modern society. He laid the groundwork for reaching out to communist 
lands as well as to the “separated brethren” of Protestant Christianity, and for the traveling missions of the later popes, Paul VI and John Paul II. By the autumn of 1988, the latter pope had made 40 trips, pursuing His objective to become the “moral conscience 
of the world” and the “world shepherd.” 

As a result of its global strategy the influence of the papacy has reached a pinnacle of success even higher and more extensive than ever attained in Medieval times. Even the United States has an ambassador at the court of the Vatican. The present pope “ap- 
pears to be what he wants to be—the champion of human rights and peace, the morally trustworthy leader, the darling of the masses, the superstar of the media, ‘almost the same as a new Messiah,’ in whom is the hope of the world.” 

But has the papacy really changed? The strong assertions by John Paul II in favor of the long-held dogmas of Rome remind the Bible student of the oft repeated claim that “Rome never changes.” As Ellen White observes, “While they [Protestants] are bent 
upon the accomplishment of their purpose, Rome is aiming to reestablish her power, to recover her lost supremacy” (The Great Controversy [Mountain View, CA, reprinted ed., 1950], 581). 

This chapter traces the modern history of the papacy as it moves to become a world force. These striking, but consistent, developments color in the outlines of the end-time prophecy: “And all the world wondered after the beast.... And all that dwell upon 


the earth shall worship him, whose names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb ...” (Rev 13:3, 8, KJV). 
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Decline of Religious Authority and Temporal Power (Eighteenth/Nineteenth Centuries) 


Wren the Austrian Emperor Joseph II (1780-1790) visited the Doge’s Palace in Venice, his guides wanted to lead him quickly past the painting, “Barbarossa on His Knees Before [Pope] Alexander III” by Federigo Zuccaro. However, the emperor demanded 


an explanation of the painting. After hearing it, given with the greatest reticence, he said with a smile, Tempi passati (“those times are passed”).' 

At the end of the eighteenth century the papacy seemed indeed to have come to an end. Through the “Babylonian captivity” of the church in the fourteenth century, Conciliarism in the fifteenth, the Reformation in the sixteenth, Gallicanism and the 
Enlightenment in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the papacy had forfeited much of the worldly influence and religious authority that it had once possessed in the Middle Ages. 

In 1773 Clemens XIV had to dissolve the Jesuit Order; in 1782 Joseph II carried out his thorough church reforms against Pius VI’s opposition; in 1793 the French Revolution abolished Christianity, and in 1798 the revolutionary armies took possession of the 
Papal States and proclaimed the Roman Republic. When Pius VI died in Valence in 1799, “the Papacy had suffered its deepest humiliation ... [and] appeared to be annihilated.... The Revolution also dealt it the wound which, it seemed, did not want to heal until 
far into the twentieth century.”” 

Pius VI was called “the Sixth and the Last”3 by his contemporaries. Napoleon spoke of “the old machine which will fall apart by itself.” In spite of the restoration of the Papal States (1801, 1814), Kierkegaard considered it proper to say in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, “The age of the popes is now past.5 The renewed loss (1870) and the restoration of the Vatican (1929) as a “ministate,” “that small piece of body sufficing to hold the soul together” (Pius XI),° caused Stalin to make the well-known ironical remark during the 
Second World War, “How many divisions does the pope actually have?”” 

Even worse, however, was the loss of its religious authority to which the papacy had to submit by the modern thinking of the Enlightenment, liberalism, nationalism, and socialism. The emancipation of thinking as the result of rationalism, the autonomy 
of the individual as the result of liberalism, the hostility to religion as the result of philosophical atheism (L. Feuerbach, K. Marx, F. Nietzsche), and the secularization and indifference of modern man as the result of secularism have all made deep breaches in 


the walls of Christianity and Catholicism as well. The fulfillment of Ph. J. Spener’s prognosis in 1675 was beginning to be brought into relief: “We have an even greater fall of papal Rome to await.”® 


Healing of the Mortal Wound 


Ph. J. Spener himself, however, had foreseen something quite different for the future. Three hundred years ago he wrote, “I am convinced that Roman Babylon will again regain all of its previous power before the last judgement overtakes it. I fear that most 
of the nations, intimidated by its power and terrified by its brutality, will allow the yoke shaken off some two hundred years ago to be lain upon them again.”? 

In the “deadly wound” of the first beast (Rev 13:3)'°-—the same power symbolized by Daniel’s “little horn” (Dan 7:25)—the first Seventh-day Adventists (H. Edson, J. Bates, J. N. Andrews, U. Smith)" saw the fall of Rome in 1798, already prepared by the 
events of the Reformation, of course.” 

Consequently they either applied the “healing” of the wound to the investiture of Pius VII in 1800 (U. Smith), to the restoration of 1815 (J. Bates), expected it sometime in the future (J. N. Andrews), or else considered the “healing” to be in the span of time 
from the Reformation to the end (S. N. Haskell). On the basis of their interpretations of prophecy many thus foresaw a “Renaissance” of Rome similar to Spener. The later Adventist interpretations followed these courses. 

L. R. Conradi saw the process of “healing” in the rise of the papacy in the nineteenth century, reaching its climax in the declaration of infallibility and in the victory of its “cultural” struggle against Bismarck; J. Vuilleumier considered it the ascent since the 
time of Leo XIII into the twentieth century and beyond;"4 W. A Spicer considered the process to be still continuing in his times;"5 R. A. Anderson referred to the Lateran Treaties between Mussolini and the Vatican in the year 1929."° 

Mentioning the Lateran Treaties, too, The SDA Bible Commentary emphasizes the much greater extent of the announced restoration (Rev 13:8, 12) and views this as yet in the future.'7 Referring to 1929 in the same way, C. M. Maxwell also adds the Vatican II 
Council and the new profile of the popes from John XXIII to John Paul II as factors in the restoration of Catholic influence in the world. While, for example, President Truman’s proposal to send an American ambassador to the Vatican met with the most violent 
opposition from American Protestants, Ronald Reagan executed this plan in 1984 without encountering any substantial opposition. 

This interpretation of papal restoration is based upon certain exegetical insights: 

1. The beast in Revelation 13:1—10 is identical with the little horn in Daniel 79 and Daniel 87° as well. 

2. Verses 5-7 refer to the 42 prophetic months (1260 years), the time of the Middle Ages and the Counter-Reformation.”! 

3. Verses 3 and 4 are an objective anticipation of the events at the end of the 42 months.”* 

4. Parallel with verses 3b and 4, verses 7b”3 and 8*4 again refer to the time after the 42 months. 

5. Verses 9 and 10 are parallel with verse 3a and explain the “deadly wound.””5 The year 1798 can only be a partial fulfillment”® and finds its completion in the last judgment. ?7 

6. The “deadly wound” is not only a wound to one of the heads (vs. 3a), but to the beast itself as well (vss. 12, 14). Therefore, the “healing” is not only the “healing” of the head, but of the whole beast as well (vs. 14b).?8 

From this, one can conclude that the “healing” must exhibit several aspects: 

1. The mouth speaking great things, including blasphemy. 

2. The great power over all tribes, people, tongues, and nations. 

3. The war against the saints and its victory over them. 

4. The wonder and worship of the whole world. 


Era of the Pius-Popes: Pius VII-XII (1800-1958) 


Claim of Infallibility 


The most important popes of this epoch (Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius XII) directed their thoughts and actions toward compensating for papal loss of worldly power with what has been termed the “leap into the supernatural.””9 In the Middle Ages the popes had 
made enormous claims to spiritual power, such as Gregory VII in his Dictatus Papae ,3° Innocent III in his sermons and writings,>" and Bonifacius VIII in his papal bull Unam Sanctam.3? 

However, neither the popes of the Middle Ages nor the Counter-Reformation had dared to articulate what was announced in the nineteenth century as “Catholic truth,” “truth from which no one can deviate without damage to one’s faith and one’s salva- 
tion,”33 namely, “the immutable (irreformabilis) Dogma revealed by God of the jurisdictional primacy” of the pope over ‘the whole globe of the earth’>° and his ‘infallibility’ in ‘ex cathedra’ decisions in questions of ‘faith or morals.’ ”37 With this the papacy 
was entrusted with an “unbridled power” (I. v. Déllinger)3° over the testimony of the Scriptures and tradition, and the “Vatican's sacrilege” (K. Barth)39 was heightened to arrogance. 

This exaggerated self-confidence is the explanation for something else quite new, namely, the ex cathedra defining of dogmas by the pope alone without the collaboration of a council (1854: The Immaculate Conception of Mary; 1950: The Physical Ascension 
of Mary). In order to show that this appraisal is not exaggerated, let me quote a number of strict-Catholic comments from the years around 1870: 

“The infallibility of the pope is the infallibility of Jesus Christ Himself,” and “whenever the pope thinks, it is God Himself, who is thinking in him.”*° At that time the Protestant church historian K. Hase wrote the following profound words: “The infallible 
possession of truth in a mortal’s head appears so closely related to omniscience and is such an exclusive attribute of the Divinity that one could just as easily declare a man almighty as for infallible.”4* Even today the Catholic theologian H. Küng testifies how 
unseemly the claim of “infallibility” is for a mortal being when he says “God alone is infallible... ‘Infallibility’ lastly remains reserved for Him for whom it was originally reserved: God, His Word and His Truth. ”4? 


Claim of Temporal Authority 


The worldly power of the papacy was only partially restored in the form of a ministate during the “Pianic Era” (1815-1929). Popes from 1870 to 1929 had to be satisfied with playing the role of a “prisoner of the Vatican.” Claims of temporal authority and 
temporal respect, however, were not relinquished. At every papal coronation the crowning cardinal uttered the words, “Know ye that, in receiving this, the threefold crown of the tiara, you are the father of princes and kings, the ruler of the globe, the vicar of 
Jesus Christ here on earth, to whom be honor and glory in eternity.”43 

Before being crowned, the pope was enthroned on the cathedra eminens, the throne transcending every thing and every one. Similar to Solomon’s throne, seven steps lead up to it. Anyone approaching the pope had to kneel down and kiss his hand, his knee, 
or his foot. The tiara (a threefold crown since the fourteenth century) is called regnum (kingdom) and is supposed to symbolize the universal episcopacy, the highest jurisdiction and universal dominion.*4 The threefold crown was often regarded as a sign of 
dominion over heaven, the earth, and hell, as well.45 

The pope possesses diplomatic precedence before all other sovereigns, and since 1815 his ambassadors hold the highest rank in the corps diplomatique as well. “However much a pope may assert his renunciation of worldly dominion, he remains a contradic- 
tion to reality: What else than a worldly dominion is the church-state and Roman diplomacy with its nuncios? What else do the papal court, cardinals, orders and titles, crown and throne signify than signs of spiritual-temporal dominion?”4° 

To be sure, the times are long past when popes such as Gregory VII, Innocent III, and Bonifacius VIII not only claimed but were able to exercise a potestas directa papae in temporalibus, a direct dominion over emperor and kings. The loss of power over the 
Protestant countries led to the theory of the potestas indirecta papae in temporalibus in the Counter-Reformation, as formulated by Bellarmine. The popes are first of all spiritual rulers who, however, are also able to intervene in political circumstances in order to 
maintain the interests of the Catholic Church. In this way a heretic prince, for example, can be deposed whenever he seduces his subjects to heresy. The papacy during the “Pianic Era” even had to give up this position. 

Since the time of the “Encyclical Pope” Leo XIII, one has been speaking about a potestas directiva papae in temporalibus, about an instructional authority of Rome over the governments and nations of the world. In this respect, however, the claim of temporal 
authority has not been relinquished, but has only been reduced to influencing the mind and conscience in a more subtle form. Leo XIII wanted to be a spiritual world ruler just as much as before. 

His successors, Pius XI (the “Concordat Pope)” and Pius XII (the “Western Pope)” at times administered the instructional authority very radically and directly. These popes did not shrink at employing their instructional authority in support of dictators who 
were favorable to the interests of Catholic power. Rome declared Mussolini’s Abyssinian War a “holy war,”47 supported the abolition of democracy in Italy, and tacitly approved of Mussolini’s actions in Spain in favor of Franco. The church taught its children to 


48 


pray, “Oh, dear God, preserve Il Duce, that he may long reign over Fascist Italy.”*° For Pius XI the Italian dictator was “the man of providence. ”49 


Although the Catholic Church had opposed national socialism before 1933, she recognized the signs of the times rather quickly. Shortly before Hitler’s seizure of power, she wheeled about in support of the national Socialist Party. “Catholics! Vote for the 
faithful Catholic Adolf Hitler!”5° became the word of the day. According to Cardinal Faulhaber, Rome considered National Socialism and Fascism as the only means of salvation from Communism. This was the Pope’s “great goal.”5 Only too gladly did the Vati- 
can conclude the concordat of July 20, 1933, with Germany. That was Hitler’s first foreign political success. 

Rome not only supported the petty dictators (Dollfuss, Horthy, Salazar) but massively sided with Franco’s “Crusade” in Spain as well. Only the ever-increasingly clear idolization of racial purity by the National Socialist regime and its propaganda against 
Christianity led to the encyclical “With Burning Anxiety” (March 14, 1937); then followed the encyclical Divini Redemptoris (the Condemnation of Communism) in the same year. Scarcely had the war broken out and the “Final Solution” of the Jewish problem 
been decided by the Nazi Regime, when “Pius XII’s great silence” (R. Hochhuth) set in, a silence that remains a riddle to researchers to this day.°” 

The Allies’ victory and the rise of the U.S.A. to world power caused Pius XII to set all of his hopes on America. Just as the Medieval Pope considered the Emperor as his sword, so was the U.S.A. to become the secular arm of the church.53 The Catholics had 
become the largest Christian denomination in the U.S.A. and, shortly after Pius XII’s death, that country was to elect its first Catholic president (J. F. Kennedy). According to the will of the pope, the U.S.A. was to become a Catholic country.°4 

The “Cold War” assumed the role of a “crusade,” with Cardinal F. Spellmann acting as its missionary and J. McCarthy as its inquisitor. In 1953 the pope even approved of the possibility of a war of aggression,®5 including the utilization of atomic weapons,°° 
though in 1955 he declared their utilization to be immoral.57 To the U.S.A. in 1959, Cardinal Ottaviani said, “Allow me to tell you how your conduct reminds me of that role played by the emperor in the Middle Ages and later by the king of France. To the same 
extent you are the main pillar, supporter and protector of the Roman Church.”5® 

The U.S.A. knew that it couldn’t win the world alone with its fractured Protestantism, and Rome considered the U.S.A. as its “armory.”5? The Vatican indeed has often relied upon the use of arms, even when they were as unreliable as those Pius IX let fire on 
the approaching Italians at the Porta Pia in 1870. With arms and cunning old Rome had conquered the world. The popes of the Pianic Era were good Romans! 


Claim of Dominion Over the Conscience 


In order to maintain its spiritual and secular power Papal Rome approved of and used every kind of force available during the Middle Ages and the Counter-Reformation. Through the Inquisition and Crusades its Christian as well as pagan opponents were 
either subjugated or stamped out. The greatest theologians of the Catholic Church furnished the justification for this. 

Thomas Aquinas said, “The heretics cannot only be excommunicated but legitimately killed as well.”°° Bellarmine added to this, “The only effective means against heretics is to convey them to that place provided for them as quickly as possible. In this way 
one is only doing them a favor as the longer they are allowed to live, the more heresies they will devise, and thus the more believers they will seduce, aggravating their own damnation.”® As late as 1895 Pius a Langenio spoke of the “blessed flames of the 


”62 and in 1933 Theodor Hacker of Luther’s possible burning as a “fiery act of love.”°3 


heretics’ pyre, 

The loss of influence on the modern states made the intolerance of the Middle Ages impossible during the Pianic Era; spiritual and intellectual intolerance, however, remained. The Pius-popes spoke a decisive “no” to the world, to Protestantism and the 
other religions, to freedom of conscience and to modern theology. In 1864 Pius IX, in his “Syllabus, repudiated the separation of church and state, religious freedom and the ‘plagues’ of socialism, liberalism and the Bible societies.” 64 

In his encyclical Diuturnum illud (1881) Leo XIII designated the modern revolutions, modern philosophy, and the “plague epidemics”—communism, socialism, and nihilism—as consequences of the “so-called Reformation.”°5 In his Borromean encyclical 
Editae saepe (1910) Pius X reviled Protestantism as “the first step to atheism.” The reformers had been allegedly vulgar materialists, ushering in a “pestilence of vice and the destruction of morality” into the lives of the common people. 

When in 1919 Benedict XV received an invitation to participate in the conference on “Faith and Order,” he answered with the summons to all Christians to return to the bosom of the Catholic Church. In 1928 Pius XI reacted even more sharply in his encycli- 
cal Mortalium animos, intended as an answer to the World Conference of Lausanne in 1927: “The unification of Christianity cannot be promoted in any other way except through a return of the other denominations to the one true church of Christ from which 
they unfortunately had earlier apostatized.”°” 

Catholics were forbidden to participate in the ecumenical movement. Completely in keeping with this, Pius XII declared (Mystici corporis, 1943) that only he who accepts the leadership of the pope truly belongs to the church. Speaking to social questions 
(Leo XIII, Rerum novarum, 1891; Pius XI, Quadragesimo anno, 1931), the Papacy not only claimed the leadership of employer and employee alike, but also the last word in the question of how social justice should be carried out: unions and strikes were categori- 
cally rejected.©° 

On questions of freedom of religion and conscience it was in general no different. While the way for the idea of religious tolerance had been paved by the American free-church system in the seventeenth century and claimed—and even partly realized—by 
the European Enlightenment in the eighteenth century, the popes of the “Pianic Restoration” pronounced a decisive “no” against it. 

Gregory XVI (Mirari vos, 1832) termed freedom of conscience “insanity,”°? and Pius IX flatly rejected “freedom of worship” in his Syllabus.”° There could only be freedom of worship for the truth, and this is identical with the papal church. Louis Veuillot 
stated it very clearly for the “official” church: “Be we Catholics in the minority, we will then demand freedom on the basis of your principles; be we Catholics in the majority, we will then refuse it on the basis of our principles.”7* 

The same intolerance is also directed inwardly. Rome should have the last word in theology, too. During the domination of the “New Scholasticism” promoted by the popes (Leo XIII designated Thomas Aquinas as the “normative theologian”), every other 
direction of thinking was soon threatened with condemnation. This stance frustrated “Reform Catholicism” (Hermann Schell), demanding “Aggiornamento” around the turn of the century; “Americanism,” emphasizing the “hierarchy of truth”; “Modernism,” 
wanting to introduce historical-critical research of the Scriptures, dogmas, and church history as already practiced in Protestantism into Catholic theology (A. Loisy, G. Tyrell, E. Buonaiuti); and the “Nouvelle Théologie” in the twentieth century (H. de Lubac, 
J. Daniélou, Y. Congar) wanting to break the Thomistic monopoly in theology by the use of the Bible, the study of the Church Fathers and modern philosophy. This frustration was, of course, only temporary; Vatican II took up much of this without, to be sure, 


rehabilitating all of the modernist theologians. 


New Esteem 


The emancipation of the modern nations from Rome’s supremacy, and the loss of the Papal States in 1870 have contributed even more in the long run—as strange as it may sound—to a strengthening of papal esteem. 
“First against the background of the Ultramontane movement of the nineteenth century,” says Manfred Weitlauff, “did the pope become in the minds of the Catholic people a fervently loved and adored ‘Holy Father,’ ... whose words and instruction were 

received in awe and obedience. Only then did the pope truly become the center of church life; only then did the Catholics of the world begin to direct their eyes to Rome.”7* 

Its release from the burdens of state administration and its devotion to purely spiritual affairs placed the papacy on an international level, transcending every one and every thing. “In no other century in modern times,” according to the religious philoso- 
pher Fritz Leist, “has the Roman See won a greater increase in power than in the nineteenth century. Its crowning moment was Vatican I.”73 

The wonderment and adoration of the papacy took on such forms that even Hans Urs von Balthasar, a defender of the Roman primate, spoke of “Ultramontane Papolatry.”74 The majority of the Catholic world gladly submitted to “ecclesiastical Abso- 
lutism” (F. Heiler). The non-Catholic world looked with astonishment at Rome’s strengthening, developing in a completely new way. And this process continued on into the twentieth century. 

Full of jubilation, millions of people began singing Paul Keller’s Papal Hymn: 


You, bearing the touch of truth, 
You, caring for the Savior’s Flock, 
You, with indefatigable hand 
Raise up the Cross over land and sea, 
You Guardian Lion in the Sanctuary, 
Honor, glory and praise be to Thee, 
Holy Father, Jewel of the Church 
The Lord be with Thee! 
You Towering Rock in the distress of the times, 
You Constant Spirit without fear and wavering 
In defiance of storm and lashing waves, 
You stand, a Firm Tower, in the seas, 
Holy Father, Jewel of the Church, 
The Lord be with Thee!75 


The clever and farsighted popes of this era are the ones who planned and realized this process of renewal. “Leo XIII’s political farsightedness, Pius X’s religious fervor, Benedict XV’s great efforts for peace have created an esteem for the papacy within the 
Catholic world; indeed in the modern civilized world as a whole, such as the papacy had only possessed in its days of glory.””° “And the moral authority of the papacy increased even more in the non-Catholic and non-Christian world during Pius XII’s pontifi- 
cate.”77 

Almost every pope during the Pianic Era inserted his building block into the most monolithic form of Catholicism ever seen in church history up to that time. Experiencing the longest pontificate in papal history, Pius IX (1846-1878) initiated the “new rise 
of intellectual and spiritual power in the eyes of the world, a rise continuing even up to today.””° He is considered the “Founder of modern Papacy””? before Vatican II. Pius IX’s lofty plans for power included the world as well as the church. Through his defini- 
tions of the dogmas of Mary’s immaculate conception (without any council approval) and the infallibility of the pope (with the approval of a council put under pressure: “I am Tradition”),°° he created an “acme of inner ecclesiastical power” and gave the “death- 
blow to ecclesiastical particularism” (A. Ehrhard).*' Although having lost the Papal States, he strengthened the power of the Catholic Church in the world by restoring the Catholic hierarchies in England and Holland, by extending Catholicism in the U.S.A. and 
the mission fields, by concluding concordats with Russia, Spain, Austria, Portugal, and the Central American nations, by founding the “Center” in Germany and successfully resisting Bismarck in his “Kulturkampf” (Bismarck’s struggle with Catholicism). Simi- 
lar to the medieval popes Pius IX claimed sovereignty over all Christians, Orthodox and Protestant as well.®? 

His successor Leo XIII (1878-1903), the “Encyclical Pope,” initiated a cautious opening within and without. To a certain degree one could say that, following Pius IX, Leo XIII represented what John XXIII was, following Pius XII. The opening took place in 
order to strengthen the power of the church in a way different from that of his predecessor. In this manner Leo XIII became one of the “most influential popes of the nineteenth century” whose achievement was the “reconciliation of modern humanity with the 
Church.”®3 

Leo effected the opening within through his Bible encyclical Providentissimus Deus (1893), which, to be sure, rejected “higher criticism” but promoted the scientific pursuit of Bible study in the context of an exegesis connected with the papal magisterium. 
The opening without ensued through the social encyclical Rerum novarum (1891) and Leo’s policy of peace which led to the end of the “Kulturkampf.” 
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It was Leo’s “world plan” (O. Köhler) that “again bound the modern world to the tiara with inner bands....” Its moral greatness and intellectual influence were to make the papacy stronger than the “Medieval dominium temporale was ever able to do.*4 The 
pope was to speak the deciding word in all matters (world politics, social politics, culture, science, and religion), thus achieving the “finale vittoria”®5 by molding the consciences of the nations. 

In the time of Pius X (1903-1914) papal condemnation of modernism (Pascendi dominici gregis, 1907) and the total break with France in 1905 (a radical separation of church and state) again suggested the spirit of Pius IX. The papacy, in spite of all of its 
modernity, was not prepared to give up any of its previously gained intellectual and political powers. 

In the First World War Benedict XV (1914-1922) pursued an adept policy of accommodation, resulting in undiminished power and esteem of the Papacy (diplomatic relations with England, France, Portugal, Holland, and Germany as a state—not only with 
the individual German States as heretofore; preparations for the agreement with Italy). What was especially significant within the church was the new Codex Juris Canonici, remaining in force from 1917—1983. 

With Pius XI (1922-1939), the “Missionary Pope,” Rome again took the offensive. All of human society was to be renewed through Catholic Lay Action (1922). The religions were to find their unity in the pope, and all the “apostates” would have to return 
(Mortalium animos, 1928). Under Pius XI Rome became the goal of millions of pilgrims from all over the world. The pope devoted himself to social questions (Quadragesimo anno, 1931), solved the Roman question (1929), and concluded a large number of con- 
cordats (Poland, Romania, Italy, Austria, Germany). His pontificate has been characterized as a “high point in modern Papal history.”°° 

With Pius XII (1939-1958), “the voice of the conscience of the world and advocate for persecuted humanity in a demonic age of terror,”°7 the Pianic restoration again reached a high point and at the same time its conclusion. The well-educated diplomat 
endeavored to secure for Rome the role of a spiritual court of last appeal in all questions (medicine, ethics, mass media, theology, and philosophy). 

In the chaos of the Second World War the Catholic Church operated as a “monolith”®* under Pius XII. Very cleverly he allowed the theologians a moderate adaptation to historical-critical research (Divino afflante spiritu, 1943), but soon drew the line against 
too much progressiveness (Humani generis, 1950). With the dogma of the corporal assumption of Mary into Heaven Marianic piety achieved a dizzyingly high point (Munificentissimus Deus, 1950). 

During the Second World War Pius XII pursued a policy of accommodation similar to that of Benedict XV during the First World War. But he set himself completely on the side of the Western powers after 1945, uncompromisingly condemning Commu- 
nism. In 1953 he concluded a concordat with Fascist Spain which conceded the Catholic Church a “unique position” (G. Maron). 

In over 4,000 pages (not always in the form of an encyclical) he expressed his opinions on social questions, but in 1954 he frustrated the experiment of the “working priests.” He was well-disposed toward the “separated brethren,” doing, however, nothing 
for the promotion of ecumenism. The only solution he too could envision was through a return to Rome.®? 

To the masses coming to Rome as pilgrims, the aristocratic, ascetic figure seemed to be a “God descending down to earth.”°° To the critical observer today, he seems rather to project the impression of being the last ecclesiastical autocrat before whom the 


Catholic Church made obeisance, but whom the majority of the non-Catholic world (Protestants, non-Christians, and atheists) shunned. 


Turning Point: (John XXIII) (1958-1963) 


The Pianic Era achieved the stabilization and rise of the papacy, but nevertheless had not won over the world. It became evident that modern man could no longer be influenced by severity, but rather with love. In order to gain the esteem of the whole 
world, an “opening to the whole world” was required in a new spirit. Only in this manner would Rome still be able to realize its claim of dominion. 

The time was ripe for strict, ascetic Pius XII to be followed by “good” John XXIII (1958—1963)—the “most beloved pope in history,”®' the “transitional pope,” bringing the “transition into the future” (K. Rahner) 9” the modernization of the church (aggiorna- 
mento) and the opening to the modern world (aperturismo), the “true revolution,” because he had recognized the “signs of the times.”93 


His New Style 


The new pope took up his office with the firm intention, “I will never speak ex cathedra.”°* At the beginning of 1959 he surprised the world with the announcement of a forthcoming Second Vatican Council. Pius XII had previously given consideration in 
regard to a plan of a council in 1948; it was to be the crowning achievement of the Pianic Era (definition of the corporal assumption of Mary; condemnation of contemporary errors).®° According to John XXIII, however, the council was to proceed in a com- 
pletely different way. Mary would not be in the middle, and the “prophets of woe” were given an unequivocal refusal. The pope was expecting a “new order”; therefore, the church might no longer be a prophet of doom, “as if the world were faced with immi- 
nent destruction.”°° 
Earlier the church had expulsed, excommunicated, and condemned, but she should now let the power of love instead of condemnation speak.*” Error would vanish by itself under the mild pressure of mercy. According to the Pope’s original intentions, the 


”98 A “mirabile spectaculum” was to take place in order to give rise to the desire in the separated brethren to return to the “one fold.”99 


council was to be a council of union, a council of an opening to the “separated brethren” in order “to seek unity. 
It soon became clear that this was infeasible, and the council of an interdenominational union became an inner-Catholic council of reform. Nevertheless it became evident as well that the “opening” had not remained simply an empty slogan. Vatican II 
brought about the “church’s self-fulfillment as the world church.”!°° With its resolutions on the collegiality of bishops (“Lumen gentium,” 22), ecumenism (Unitatis redintegratio), the hierarchy of truths (Unitatis redintegratio), freedom of religion (Dignitatis 
humanae), and the opening to the world (Gaudium et spes), the Catholic Church received a new face. 
It is no wonder that John XXIII’s admirers praise the council as “the greatest grace of the twentieth century” and as the “Magna Charta for times to come.”'” Protestants as well speak of “Rome’s development into the world church” and in this connection of 


a “prophetic council.”!°? 


His New Politics 


John XXIII wanted to be the “father of all”'®3 and has gone down in history as a “father of mankind.”'°4 On May 15, 1967, “Mater et magistra” appeared in remembrance of the 70 year jubilee of “Rerum novarum.” A pope once more addressed the social ques- 
tions necessitated by the altered situation of the world (atomic power, automation, mass media, distress of the Third World). 

For the solving of social problems the pope demanded a mixture of capitalism (personal initiative) and socialism (nationalization). The unions (not only the Christian ones) were commended for their contribution to social change. The tremendous technical 
progress had to be followed by social progress. In economical and social questions the church claimed to be the “mater et magistra” of mankind.'°5 

The most significant turning away from Pius XII ensued through John XXIII’s new “Eastern politics” (P. Hebblethwaite). On March 7, 1963, he gave an audience to the Adschubejs, Khrushchev’s daughter and son-in-law, in the Vatican and received great 
praise from Moscow for his efforts in the Cuban crisis. 

At that time Khrushchev acknowledged, “In my youth I myself was religious, Stalin was even in a seminary for priests.... What we then fought against was not religion per se but rather a special situation in which a lot of politics was taking place.... The 
Orthodox priests weren’t servants of God but gendarmes of the Czar.... Now we respect the church and have a special government ministry for her.... I am interested in assuring the pope how clear it is to me that he does not want to let his church be politically 
exploited.”!°° 

It was in this new climate, shortly before his death, that the pope wrote his encyclical of peace Pacem in terris (April 11, 1963), considered his last testament. In it John XXIII addressed not only Catholics but all people of good will for the first time in papal 
history. 

In order to obtain peace the world needs the United Nations, human rights, and a political power above all which must be created through the voluntary agreement of the nations. One must always make a distinction between error and the erring; the erring 
never lose their human dignity which must always be respected. Catholics should work together with representatives of all philosophies of life and make a distinction between practice and theory in certain movements. A false theory does not invalidate the 
good that can arise in social practice.'°7 

This “opening to the left” met with great applause in the socialist countries but with sharp criticism in the West. 


His New Prestige 


When after only five years as pontiff John XXIII died, he had won the hearts of the people in the Christian world and deeply impressed those in the non-Christian world with his tact, his human warmth and his humor. According to F. Heer, “At the close of 
our century the papacy is enjoying an international esteem as never before in its history. Atheistic scientists, Tibetan, Indian, Japanese representatives of primeval Asiatic religions, politicians of every color, men and women of all accentuated philosophies of 
life, aggressive young people were all dazed when they learned of Pope John XXIII’s death. It seems as if here the papacy had achieved an unsurpassed high point in prestige, esteem, interest, and sympathy.” *°8 

Was John XXXIII an “industrial accident” as some cynics believe, a “stroke of luck” as the progressives say, a “myth,” or a new “strategy”? In many things he really did seem to be a liberal; as for instance, when he took up the modernist thesis in theology, 
“Dogma is one thing, the way of explaining it is something else,”’°? or as on the international level he pushed open the door to “Eastern politics.”"° 

In many other things one is amazed at his conservatism. He elevated Counter-Reformation theologians such as Laurentius of Brindisi to become teachers of the church; he categorically rejected the abolition of celibacy; he reemphasized the obligatory use 
of Latin in the liturgy and teaching and warned against the writings of Teilhard de Chardin.'” To see a modernist in him really seems to be a myth. 

He was neither a progressive theologian nor an awkward fool ignorant of the world. He was a pope who could rightly interpret the “signs of the times.” He was the discoverer of the “opening,” of “modernization,” and in this way, of a new strategy that was to 
make the papacy even stronger and the church even more luminous. 

That many things turned out differently than expected, as J. Ratzinger believed (“what is certain is that the council did not follow the course expected by John XXIII”)'” and that “Satan’s smoke” (Paul VI)"’3 infiltrated the “temple,” was a risk of whose danger 
he was perhaps not at all aware. The mixture of tradition and progress has in any case impressed upon post-Vatican II Catholicism new features which seem to make unavoidable the answer to the question, Does the papacy still correspond to the image which 


the Reformation-Adventist exegesis has in view when it is dealing with Revelation 13? 


Continuity or Retrogression? 
Paul VI (1963-1978) 


His unexpected, sudden death saved John XXIII from having to come to terms with the results of the “new strategy.” The new pope, Paul VI (1963-1978), not a person who enjoyed making decisions (John XXIII had called him “Hamlet”),‘4 was soon caught 
in the cross fire between the progressives (for example, H. Kiing) and the traditionalists (M. Lefébvre). For the former he was too conservative, more Pius XII than John XXIII. For the latter he seemed to betray Trent through Vatican II. 

It must be admitted, however, that Paul VI transformed his predecessor’s initiatives into the concrete plans of the “new strategy” (travel policy, world ecumenical plan) on which his successor, John Paul II, would build. Corresponding to his nature and the 
situation, he did it hesitatingly (not “aggiornamento,” but “progress of the church” through “self-reflection” was his motto),'* so that his pontificate created an ambivalent impression. 


Continuity 


In his memorial address for his predecessor Paul VI said, “Will we ever again be able to forsake such decisively laid-out paths in the future? One would like to believe never again.” "6 


In his first radio message on June 22, 1963, he announced, “The most significant part of our pontificate will be taken up by the continuation of the Second Vatican Council ... that will be our chief assignment and we will utilize all of the powers which the 
Lord has given us for it ... our Papal service will consequently continue, with all vigor, the great work which our predecessor, John XXIII, initiated with so much hope and under such a fortuitous star.”"'7 

In this sense the pope carried on the “Eastern Policy.” For the first time in the history of the Vatican he received a Soviet ambassador, A. Gromyko, in 1966, and in 1967 even a head of state from the East block for the first time, N. Podgorny. 

Hand in hand the Vatican also made its contribution to the politics of peace in this way. In 1966 the Vatican State participated in the Geneva Protocol, banning chemical weapons; in 1971 it agreed to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. With Populorum 
progressio (1967) Paul VI also attempted to carry on the social concerns of his predecessor. Radical undertones became audible: The church supports private property, but the public welfare often demands expropriation of landed property, especially in the 
Third World. 

The solution is not revolution but reform, reform now! The state may not interfere in the private sphere, parents should have as many children as they are able to take responsibility for (this statement was issued of course before Humanae vitae, 1968). Devel- 
opmental aid should be carried out in place of rearmament. This should not cease with the laws of the free market but must be oriented to humanity. “The world is sick”; in order for it to recover, it needs international cooperation under an effective world 
authority." With this encyclical the pope reaped an abundance of criticism in the West and enthusiastic approbation in the East. 

Since John XXIII had only the opportunity to travel in Italy, the actual modern “Travel Politics” of the papacy began with Paul VI. During the Pianic Era the world had to go to Rome; now Rome was going out into the world. The new strategy seemed to 
renounce the world’s regimentation through Rome and to place her in service at the disposal of the world. 

In this way Paul VI became the first “World Pope.”"”? In nine trips he visited, among other places, Palestine, India, North America (the United Nations), South America (Columbia) and Africa (Uganda). The central idea of the new politics, which was later to 
become so important for John Paul II, also originated with Paul VI. 

In Ecclesiam suam (1964) Paul VI developed the new “World Plan”: The world is arranged in the form of concentric circles around a middle point. The middle point is the papacy with the Roman Catholic Church. The first circle is composed of the rest of 
Christianity; the second circle, the world religions; and the third circle, all of humanity.'*° The point of departure and reference is Rome under whose moral authority and leadership the sick world is to be healed. 

In order to emphasize the credibility of this great pretension Paul VI became the first pope to forgo the use of the tiara. To be sure, he still allowed himself to be carried on the sedia gestatoria as a Roman emperor. Only his successor John Paul I was willing to 
forgo any kind of coronation at all. 

In the area of ecumenism Paul VI also followed in his predecessor’s footsteps: Rome invited everyone “to enter into the ‘fold’ of Christ” whose “first keeper and shepherd is the pope.”’”" In a similar vein was the tenor of Paul VI’s speeches during his visit with 
the Patriarch Athenagoras in Jerusalem in 1964, at the World Council of Churches in Geneva in 1969, and in his invitation of all Christians to Rome for the Holy Year of 1975. Although the invitation was friendly, there was at the same time a decided claim to 
the “office of communion” (“we are Peter”). ”?? 

It was clearly pointed out in Vatican II that Protestants are “brothers in the Lord,”’3 but their faith has certain “deficiencies.”’*4 They “seek God in the Holy Scriptures,”’”5 “but only through the Catholic Church, which is the universal means of salvation, can 
one gain entrance to the full abundance of this means.”’”° This includes the “authentic magisterium which is accorded a special position in the explanation and preaching of the Written Word.”?”7 

For any sins committed against unity, the Council asked for forgiveness and granted it to its debtors in the other churches.” In this way, however, the papacy appeared more like the persecuted than the persecutor. John XXIII was hoping for the others’ 
return and called out to them, “I am Joseph, your brother,”’”? and in 1963 Paul VI opened the second session of the Council with the subjunctive-indicative confession: “In case any kind of blame for the separation can be laid upon us in any way, we now ask for 
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forgiveness ... just as we forgive the insults which have been directed at the Catholic Church. ”™° At the end of the Council the reciprocal bans between the Eastern church and Rome were lifted. 


Introspection 


The intervention undertaken by Paul VI in the final statements of Vatican II show us that the pope would only be interested in “progress without adventure”’3' and was urging “introspection”’3* in conjunction with Vatican I and Pius XII. For “the church is 
Jesus Christ Himself”? and has never been “unfaithful” to the truth. 34 

An appendix (Nota explicativa praevia) to the decree about the church (Lumen gentium), relativizing the collegiality of bishops and emphasizing the exclusive and independent primacy of jurisdiction;"35 the repudiation of sola scriptura in Dei verbum'3° and 
the 19 “amendments” to the Decree on Ecumenism, emphasizing the “authentic magisterium which is accorded a special position in the interpreting and preaching of God’s Written Word”;’37 the definition of Mary as “mother of the church,”3° avoided by the 
Council but forced through by Paul VI; all show us very clearly that the pope would tolerate neither reformation nor adaptation by modified dogma. 

The same impression obtains when one studies his encyclical Mysterium fidei (1965) in which private masses are again assigned a greater value and the ex cathedra defined concept of “transubstantiation”®° is defended against modern terminology such as 
“transsignification” and “transfinalization.” The pope wanted to shield holy formulas from the “poison of rationalism.”'4° 

Even more conservative was the effect of the Apostolic Constitution Indulgentiarum doctrina (1967 on the 450th anniversary of the 95 Theses!). It was emphasized that in issuing indulgences the church dispenses the “treasure of the atonement of Christ and 
of the saints” for the reduction of temporal punishment for sins.'4" 

The greatest dust was surely raised by Humanae vitae (1968). Vatican II admitted the necessity of birth control (“Gaudium et spes,” 51) and only rejected the “immoral solution” (abortion).'4 However, Paul VI expressly demanded married couples to 
renounce all of their own solutions and allowed only the Knaus-Ogino (ryhthm) Method to be practiced.'43 Not only did this encyclical meet with opposition from the world but within the church as well (H. Küng: Infallible?). 

Sacerdotalis caelibatus (1967) met with a similar lack of understanding, too, although it was openly admitted that the celibacy of priests was not required in the NT and had obviously caused a great shortage of priests in the twentieth century. Nevertheless, 
celibacy must continue to remain a valid church canon for the priest represents Christ, and the renunciation of marriage is the highest perfection of mankind.'44 

In the “Credo of God’s People” (1968) the pope stated, in a simple form, what is indispensable in Catholic doctrine (the infallibility of the pope, transubstantiation, Mary’s immaculate conception and assumption, the necessity of the church as the only 
means of salvation, ecumenism as a “pushing” toward Catholic unity).'45 This turning back to tradition brought Paul VI much criticism and made the church, forced open under John XXIII, “dull and irritating” and thrown back into “retreat.”!4° However, one 
can also say that some contours of the “new strategy” began to be marked off more clearly, contours that were to be formed into a firm worldwide plan under John Paul II: openness without, uniformity within. Only with a constant center can the circles be con- 
trolled; only to a constant center can they be aligned. 


“Effective Leader”: John Paul II (1978-) 


Ruling only 33 days, the “smiling pope,” John Paul I, was followed by a “pope from the East” for the first time in papal history: the Pole, John Paul II. The conclave provided a sensation: For the first time since 1522 the Catholic world again had a non-Italian 
pope. Very soon, however, something much more significant became clear. The new pope seemed to become the very incarnation of the “new strategy”: To the world without, he appeared as John XXIII, the “traveling pope,” the mild messenger of the “civiliza- 
tion of love” for the creation of a just world; to within the church, he showed himself as Pius XII, the pope of discipline and conservatism. As H. Kiing said, “This is not John Paul II who rules, but Pius XII” in the role of the “great communicator” and “great con- 


servator.”'47 Nevertheless, the church and the world received that “unique, effective leader who is able to define those values which make life worth living,” according to the American Jesuit, Vincent O’Keefe.148 


The Great Communicator 


John Paul II not only claims the whole world as his parish, but he also is doing everything within his power with the most modern methods to carry out this claim. In earlier times not a crusade could entice a pope away from Rome; today he is indefatigably 
traveling through the whole world. 

On 40 trips, by Autumn 1988, he had seen the five continents, visited over 300 cities, delivered some 1200 speeches, and covered over 560,000 kilometers. He would like his travels to be esteemed as “apostolic trips” and not as “pilgrimages.” The pope is 
coming to all peoples (Catholics, Protestants, Moslems, Hindus, the indifferent, and atheists) as “the servant of unity and peace,” he stated in India.'49 

One had to kiss Innocence III’s feet, indeed even Pius XII’s; today the pope is kissing the grounds of the world. He comes not as a disciplinarian, but with the tender and mild attitude of the “father of the family of man,” basing his power on the authority of 


love. He wants to be the embodiment of the “moral conscience of the world” and the “world shepherd” of those great concentric units already appealed to by his predecessor Paul VI. 


Christianity. The pope considers himself the “guarantor of Christian unity.” During his visit to the World Council of Churches in Geneva, he seemed to observers to be the “visible focus and guarantor of this unity.”’5° Not only for the Catholics is the “papal 
function of unity indispensable,”'5’ but prominent Protestants see it, as well. E. Jiingel speaks of a “significant representation of the unity of all Christians;”"5* U. Kühn of a “conceivable reunification under the leadership of the pope,””»? if he is willing to func- 
tion as a “servant” and not asa “lord.” 

Already today, Rome-free churches perceive him as the “spokesman for all Christians,”’>4 and the pope himself, after reading O. Cullmann’s “Unity in Diversity,” stated with satisfaction that the Protestants today also see “that the church is inconceivable 
without the office of Peter.”"°5 To those Protestants suffering from the impotence of their churches, the papacy appears to be a “bulwark” against those worldly powers wanting to rob the church of her autonomy and against the inner powers of secular demoral- 
ization.'5° 

So it is not at all astonishing that Catholic theologians, such as K. Rahner and H. Fries (Rahner-Fries Plan IVa), for example, in spite of their great willingness to accommodate, expect Protestants to recognize the “sense and right of the Office of Peter as the 
concrete guarantor of the unity of the church.”7 Herein the various component churches may retain their doctrines and traditions, as long as they “do not decisively and confessionally condemn any tenet which is an obligatory dogma in any other component 
church” (II).'5* In any case, this includes a tacit toleration on the side of the Protestants of the dogmas of the Primacy of Jurisdiction and of Infallibility. 

John Paul II, as a Pole scarcely confronted with the phenomenon of Protestantism, seems not to foresee this before the third millennium’? and, therefore, wants first to come to an understanding with the orthodox churches. But in considering a future 
“organic unity,” his goal seems to be above and beyond the concept of component churches, namely, that this unity of all Christians is conceivable only in the sense of a “renewed, Roman-stamped World Church” (R. Frieling)."°° The title, “Vicar of Christ,” so 


loved by the modern popes, thus appears to be the claim of “Christificatio,”*' to the rank of the one shepherd over the one flock. 


World religions. Vatican II already determined “that the Catholic Church does not reject everything that is true and holy in the religions dispersed in the whole world.... It is a beam of that truth illuminating all men.... Together with the followers of other 
religions, the Catholic Church admonishes her sons thus, ... to recognize, preserve and promote those spiritual and moral qualities and also the social-cultural values found in them (the religions).”"™ 

The “Apostolic Travels” of the popes, considered to be a continuation of the Vatican Council since 1965, are to give the pope, as “bridge-builder” (F. Heer) ,'°3 the opportunity of bringing the religions closer together and of appearing as “the spokesman for 
the whole religious world.” With this in mind John Paul visited the synagogue in Rome in 1986 and also met with the Dalai Lama in India. 

A recent high point was surely reached when the pope met with 150 representatives of the Christian and non-Christian religions for the “Prayer for World Peace” in Assisi, Italy, on October 10, 1986. There, with the pope in the middle, the Catholic Church 
took its Christian and non-Christian brothers by the hand in order to make clear the “hidden, yet deeply rooted unity of all mankind.”!°4 So under the aegis of the pope, according to his own words, Assisi became “the day of grace for the world.”'°5 For one 
moment the goal of the new strategy and how it is to be attained became manifest: Under the pope’s leadership all of the religions should stand together in order to “utilize the power of religion for peace.” A safer and sounder world through the saving exam- 
ple and words of the highest religious leader. The “pan-religious summit” as the cause of an ecumenical movement, including all religions, which will one day be able to come together into one great world religion. 

According to Jean Guitton, Catholic philosopher and friend of Paul VI, future religion will be universal. It will be called “Ecumenism,” embracing Protestants, Catholics, Orthodox Christians, unbelievers under the guidance of a unique pastor. This pastor 
will be the pope; not the authoritative pope of yesterday but a federative pope of the future.'°7 These ideas have met the approval of the majority in the world. 

In addition to Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems, Jews, and Animists, the Assisi gathering was attended by the philosopher Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker (who had suggested a Christian “Peace Council”), the archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Runcie, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Emilio Castro, as well as by the representatives of the Lutheran, Baptist, and Methodist World Federation. Only a very few, such as the Waldenses, did not attend or spoke of a “syncretic breach” (P. Beyerhaus) ,1°° 


or of a “syncretic fair” (M. LeFébvre).'©9 


The World. Vatican II defined the church as the “all-embracing sacrament of salvation.”'7° Through the church God pours out “Truth and Grace” into the world;'7' that is why she is analogous to the Son of God Himself.'”* Therefore we should not be 
astounded that the pope also makes the claim of being “the father of mankind.”’73 

In his first encyclical, Redemptor hominis (1979), John Paul II stated that salvation cannot be attained through politics (apparently against the “theology of liberation”), but that the function of the means of worldwide salvation belongs to the church with the 
goal of leading the whole world into a “civilization of love.”’74 

In his second encyclical, Dives in misericordia, the pope even became the apocalyptic admonisher of the world, in complete contrast to John XXIII’s optimism in progress. The world is threatened by the materialism of science and technical progress gone 
awry. Atomic weapons are able to destroy the world. But God shows His mercy through the church which is Christ’s intermediary and possesses Mary’s intercession. 75 
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That is why, according to his private secretary Emery Kabongo, the pope is indefatigably on the road in order to save the world (“The pope is like a spiritual Hercules, ... trying to avert nuclear Armageddon”).'”° The pope is expected “to show the way into the 


future.”'77 What was expected of the United Nations before, is expected of the pope today; namely, to be the spokesman of the “conscience of the world””® and the “highest court of appeal for the security of the general commonwealth.”!79 
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John XXIII’s intervention in the Cuban crisis was considered to be the “salvation of world peace,”'”° and John Paul II’s admonitions in the Falklands War and in the controversy between Chile and Argentina to be an “important factor in world politics. 

Since opening diplomatic relations with the greatest world power in 1984, the small Vatican is itself considered a “world nation” (U.S. senator Quayle, later vice president).'® Its political influence through its nunciatures is considerably more than one may 
wish to believe. In contrast to the Lord of the church (Matt 20:25-28), dominion and power, even if in a new form of a highest, morally persuading authority, is “a key category of John Paul II’s way of thinking.”'®3 Similar to Pius XII, he appears to stake every- 
thing on the United States of America, suspending his predecessor’s eastern politics. 

The dual aspect of his pontificate, the fusion of a gently inducing John XXIII and a steel-hard Pius XII, causes the enemies of the Catholic Church to view him as “the most dangerous papal figure since Pius IX,”!*4 and perhaps explains the assassination 
attempt of May 13, 1981, as well. For “John Doe Consumer,” however, the “speedy father” is “God’s Showmaster,” selling himself with the most modern of advertising methods as the moral leader of the world, hobnobbing with the world’s great (Ronald Rea- 
gan, Elizabeth II, King Juan Carlos, Jaruzelski, and Helmut Schmidt), praised by non-Christian rulers (King Hassan of Morocco) as “educator of the youth,”*®5 acclaimed by the English Protestants and called “America’s darling” by Rosalyn Carter. To the “touch- 
able pope”!®° the Argentinian youth cheered, “the whole world loves you!”'*7 and the people of St. Peter’s Square shouted, “you are stronger than superman!”'*® A South Italian nun expressed what many female fans think: “He is even more handsome than 
Jesus Christ.”189 

Consciously, John Paul II cultivates the image of a popular world patriarch: as a member of the soccer teams FC Barcelona and Schalke 04, with babies in his arms in India, with Boris Becker in the Vatican, as an apostle of peace on Mont Blanc, being kissed 
by girls in Australia, and as a television preacher on “Wort zum Sonntag” (Meditation for Sunday) on German television. For the soccer star Horst Hrubesch a papal audience has been “the greatest moment of his life”; the ski star P. Zurbriggen considers his 
meeting with the pope worth more than his gold medals; and the Protestant ex-Chancellor Helmut Schmidt would like to make confession with John Paul II. 
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In this manner John Paul II appears to be what he wants to be—the champion of human rights and peace, the morally trustworthy leader, the darling of the masses, the superstar of the media, “almost the same as a new Messiah,”’?° in whom is the hope of 


the world. 


The Great Conservative 


In trying to apply the externally practiced opening within the church as well, John XXIII had been reproached by the conservative theologians for bringing about the “downfall of the church.”'9' Therefore, Paul VI very carefully turned back from “giovan- 
nism” to “reditus ad domum,” to Romanism and Papism. The traditionalists demanded, “John XXIII must be corrected.”’9” Nevertheless, Paul VI’s well balanced directing seemed to them to be a betrayal of traditional Catholicism. John Paul II, therefore, was 
considered to be the “last chance for turning back.”193 

The “completely resolute nonreformer,”'?4 coming from one of the most conservative Catholic countries, has not disappointed the traditionalists up to now. According to one of the most significant theologians of the Catholic Church, we are now in a “time 


of winter.”'95 Ecumenics and progressives are speaking of “stagnation and resignation” or even of “restoration and inquisition” ;'°° Vatican experts see a spreading “counter-reformation” (Giancarlo Zizola).'97 


Structures. As friendly as he may appear outwardly, the pope indefatigably emphasizes traditional dogmas within the church: the primacy of jurisdiction, infallibility, Marianism. With the appointment of cardinal J. Ratzinger as Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion for Doctrine (formerly the Holy Office of the Inquisition) the restoration has found a competent, but also intransigent, head. 
The practice of the “laicization” of priests, rather widely spread under Paul VI, has been rigorously halted. The traditional moral doctrine concerning birth control is being inculcated continually, as well as the church law of celibacy. The archives of the 
Inquisition still remain closed as before. To be sure, since Vatican II the old index is dead, but authors not in favor can still be secretly scrutinized and called upon to recant without any possibility of justifying themselves. 
“The way in which the pope is ruling today can only find its parallel in dictatorships.”'9* As an indicator, let us take the example of the new CIC (Corpus iuris canonici) founded in 1983, which, centralistically conceived, functions entirely within the scope of 
Vatican I and signifies a “retrogression” in view of Vatican II, according to K. Rahner.’ H. Küng even speaks of a “betrayal” of the council.*°° While the Council repeatedly talked about “service” (munus), the CIC continually talks about “power” (potestas). 
“By virtue of his office the pope possesses the highest, full, immediate and generally proper power (might) in the church which he is free to use at any time.... It is a God-given right.... He is above the Council or the college of bishops, his decisions require no 
confirmation just as there is also no appeal to a court of higher instance against them.... The pope is the highest legislator, the highest judge, the possessor of the highest executive power.... His ‘ex cathedra’ decisions are infallible and binding on the whole 


church but do not require her consent. As a bishop in the service of the saints he is the high priest who dispenses the mysteries of God.... the papal power is universal.””" 
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While he outwardly appears as the affable father of mankind, renouncing the tiara and walking on foot, he is inwardly “Sanctissimus Pater, Dominus apostolicus””°” whose insignias are the throne, the shepherd’s rod (Sceptre), and coat of arms with the old 


tiara. The bishops still remain his “creations” as before, and all appointments to theological professorships must go through Rome.” 


Theology. Whereas Paul VI still tried to tolerate the theological left without depriving any of the dissatisfied theologians of the missio canonica, John Paul II opted for a clear course of discipline. Since his taking office, a number of well-known theologians 
have been deprived of their teaching certification (H. Kiing, J. Pohier, Ch. Curran), or embarrassing inquisitional proceedings have been brought up and carried out against them (E. Schillebeeckx, A. B. Hasler, L. Boff). The pope himself has remained aloof in 
these cases. Also he has cleverly allowed the Prefect of the Congregation for Doctrine to deal with the touchy problems, such as the problem of the “theology of liberation.” 


204 “speak to us with your 


The pope’s own contribution (here more Pius XII than John XXIII) is an excessive Marianism. For Mary his motto (totus tuus) is intended as well as the last kiss of an expiring life. Upon her he is continually calling (“you, our hope, 
immaculate conception”).*°> To her he attributes his deliverance from the murderer’s hand; with her, mankind is to enter into the third millennium; and she is also the guarantor of the unity of all Christians. Mary leads to Christ. 
To be sure, his encyclical Redemptoris mater (1987) remains within the bounds of Vatican II, but must nevertheless bring astonishment to any Christian oriented to the Scripture alone: “Mary knows the way to unity,” she is the “foremost and most illuminat- 


ing example for the Christian.””°° Naturally she is the eternal virgin and mother of the church. Not since Pius XII has any pope so strongly emphasized the cult of Mary more than Karol Wojtyla (John Paul II). 


Ecumenical movement. As a Pole, John Paul II knows no ecumenical flexibility. For him Christianity is identical with Catholicism. Renewal for him means restoration, and restoration means strengthening the authority of the pope and of the hierarchy. 
Uncritically but nevertheless sincerely the pope is able to utter such statements as, “Christ has given His church a hierarchical system of government,” or “Christ personally invested the apostle Peter with the primacy of jurisdiction.””°7 

R. Frieling is of the opinion that any kind of restoration of the unity of all Christians is conceivable for the present pope only in the form of a “renewed, Roman-stamped world church.”?°° That means not back to, but “forward to Rome.” This world church 
the pope sees only in the distant future, sometime in the third millennium. Until then the following program is unfolding: 

a. The service of unity is the preeminent task of the bishop of Rome. 

b. Without the Office of Peter there can be no unity of the visible church. 

c. Unity implies a unity of faith, of sacramental life, and of hierarchial connections. 

d. The theologian’s dialogue is subject to the supervision of the papal magisterium. 

e. Eucharistic communion is a goal which can only be attained at the very end.*°? 


210 must truly appear to be a well dosed “purchase through Rome.”?™ Rome is keeping the Protestant ecumenics at a safe distance, is demanding one concession after another (the Pope is not the 


In this sense the begging of Protestants for this communion 
antichrist, the Roman church is no apostate church), and is promising unity under the pope sometime in the third millennium! 

In the opinion of F. Kliiber, professor of Catholic social doctrine, if Rome had the power of the medieval popes, it would still act just as intolerantly as at that time.” What was once striven for with power is today being aimed at with calculating and patient 
diplomacy. In this the fronts may be kept in continual motion by sensational models from both sides (the Rahner-Fries Plan; the Lutheran World Union’s “Reconciled Differences”; O. Cullmann’s “Unity in diversity”; E. Geldbach’s “Ecumenical Movement in 


Contrasts”). But without Rome nothing can happen, and Rome has enough patience. She thinks in centuries. 


Summary 


The image offered by Catholicism and the papacy on the threshold of the third millennium appears quite different from that portrayed during the time of the development of the Adventist Church. On the one hand the religious claims have intensified 
beyond all bounds (Vatican I—the dogma of infallibility; the dogmas concerning Mary; Vatican II—the church as the sacrament of salvation). 

On the other hand the Roman church has opened and adapted itself to the modern Western way of thinking (Vatican II—freedom of religion; church and world and the ecumenical movement). 

Even if in the nineteenth century the Papacy still appeared to be the refuge of the darkest, religious reaction, today it appears to be the moral center of the world, working and cajoling without the use of any external force except an appeal to conscience.”3 
To be sure, the goal has remained the same: the unification of the world under the shepherd of the world; the salvation of the “sick world” through the “civilization of love” under the most prominent and beloved religious leader. The Roman church and Papacy 
seem to have become more complex and subtle than ever before. 
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Chapter XII 


Armageddon: Sixth and Seventh Plagues 


Hans K. LaRondelle 


Editorial Synopsis. In chapter 3 the author established a contextual approach to the interpretation of the seven last plagues. In that study the importance of OT typology (especially Israel’s Exodus and Yahweh’s holy wars) and the immediate context in 
Revelation were pointed out as essentials for a sound understanding. 

In this chapter these principles are reviewed, but with the focus specifically on Armageddon. The author sets down in a concise manner the elements for a biblical theology of Armageddon as the day of universal judgment on God’s enemies and deliverance 
of His faithful end-time people. 

Fora survey of Adventist teaching on Armageddon, including that of Ellen G. White, the reader is referred to Appendix B in this volume. 


Chapter Outline 
I. Introduction 
II. Contextual Connections 
Ill. Theology of Armageddon 
IV. Typology: Israel’s Holy Wars 
V. Premillennial and Postmillennial Armageddon 
Introduction 


Exuction seem to agree that the once-occurring term, “Armageddon” (Rev 16:16), must be interpreted from its biblical perspective. This means that both the immediate context in Revelation and the wider biblical context—the OT in particular—should 


be brought to bear on the exposition of this apocalyptic symbol. We may hope to avoid the pitfall of speculation and false prophetic interpretation only if we apply the Protestant hermeneutical principle of sola scriptura carefully and consistently. We must 
reject any normative influence from extrabiblical authorities or private opinion. 


The apostle Peter has cautioned us against twisting Scripture by saying, “knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture is of any private interpretation” (2 Pet 1:20, NKJV; cf. 3:16). 


Contextual Connections 


1 


Revelation 16:16 reads, “Then they [the ‘spirits of demons,’ vs. 14] gathered the kings together to the place that in Hebrew is called Armageddon [literally, Harmaged6én or Har Magedon]. 
This prediction forms the concluding statement ofa particular vision: 


Then I saw three evil spirits that looked like frogs; they came out of the mouth of the dragon, out of the mouth of the beast and out of the mouth of the false prophet. They are spirits of demons performing miraculous signs, and they go out to the kings of the whole world, to 
gather them for the battle on the great day of God Almighty. (Rev 16:13-14) 


It is evident from this literary context that the universal preparations for the battle of Armageddon are instigated and advanced by demonic spirits who operate through three religious bodies, symbolically represented as the dragon, the beast, and the false 
prophet. The rise of these anti-God and anti-Christ powers is described earlier in Revelation 12-13. Their judgment and final destiny is disclosed with increasing clarity in chapters 14—19. 

This structural relationship of “Armageddon” (in Rev 16) with the previous and subsequent chapters indicates that its theme will be clarified by the immediate context of chapters 12-19. “Armageddon” is embedded organically and inseparably within the 
structural and theological unit of Revelation 12-19. 

Armageddon is presented as the climactic battle of the great controversy between the forces of good and evil, which started in heaven and will end on earth (12:7—9, 12). Armageddon is characterized as “the battle on the great day of God Almighty” (16:14). It 
coincides therefore with the universal judgment day of God. 

The Armageddon prophecy is located in the unit of the seven last plagues (Rev 16), after the description of the sixth plague (vs. 16). The actual battle is not described in verse 16. It will take place consequently during the seventh plague. Surprisingly, the 
final, or seventh, plague describes the terrifying events in nature that will accompany the second advent of Christ, with this clarification: “God remembered Babylon the Great and gave her the cup filled with the wine of the fury of his wrath” (16:19). 

The battle of Armageddon and the destruction of universal Babylon, therefore, coincide. These cannot be divorced from each other. Armageddon is explained within Revelation 16 as the divine judgment and destruction of Babylon. 

The fall of Babylon the Great (the seventh plague, 16:17—19) follows immediately after the judgment on “the great river Euphrates” (the sixth plague, 16:12) with the result that “its water was dried up to prepare the way for the kings from the East” (16:12). 
Thus, the drying up of the great Euphrates River (as the sixth plague) evidently prepares the way for the arrival of the kings from the East (as part of the seventh plague). 

This apocalyptic sequence of the drying up of the great river Euphrates followed by the subsequent fall of Babylon and the coming of the kings from the East will remind the Bible reader of the OT prophecies about the fall of ancient Babylon.” 

The connections between these OT predictions and those of Revelation 16—19 are manifold and impressive.’ These literary and theological ties are not accidental but obviously intentional. They establish the presence of a genuine biblical typology.* 

Further consideration must be given now to the contextual setting in the book of Revelation of the “Armageddon” vision (16:12—16), especially to chapters 17-19. 

The beginning of Revelation 17 is pregnant with significance: “One of the seven angels who had the seven bowls [the plagues] came and said to me, ‘Come, I will show you the punishment [krima, “judgment” of the great prostitute, who sits on many 


1» 


waters’” (vs. 1). This introduction provides at once a literary and a theological link between the last plagues of Revelation 16 and the angelic discourse of Revelation 17: (1) An angel from Revelation 16 returns to explain the meaning of the final two plagues on 
Babylon. (2) Both chapters deal with the same judgment on Babylon. 

The new element in the angel’s clarification is that Babylon is a composite unit that consists of two distinct parts, each of which is now portrayed by a different symbol. First, Babylon is pictured as a “prostitute” who sits “on many waters,”> with whom “the 
kings of the earth” have committed adultery (or fornication), that is, have entertained immoral intercourse. From the “wine” of her immorality “the inhabitants of the earth” have become intoxicated, or befuddled (vs. 2). 

Secondly, in the next phase of the vision the woman “Babylon” is depicted as being seated “on a scarlet beast.” This beast has blasphemous names, insulting to God, written all over it. That beast has also the significant features of seven heads and ten horns 
(vs. 3), intimately connecting it with the red dragon of chapter 12 (vs. 3). 

The prostitute has written on her forehead “a name of mystery” (vs. 5, RSV), that is, “a name that has a secret meaning” (TEV): “Babylon the Great” (vs. 5). She is boasting, as it were, “I am Mighty Babylon.” This Babylon is “drunk with the blood of the 
saints, the blood of those who bore testimony to Jesus” (vs. 6). 

Revelation 17 thus differentiates within Babylon between the city and its waters, between Babylon and its waters of the Euphrates, between the harlot and the beast on which she is seated. Dropping symbolic terminology, we may say that Revelation begins 
here to distinguish between the religious leadership (city/prostitute) and the political forces (waters/beast) of Babylon. Yet, more is disclosed than merely the distinction of two constitutive parts of Babylon. Because of its outrageous blasphemies and murderous 
totalitarianism, Christ will summon all His heavenly armies to be ready for holy war (vs. 14). 

By His sovereign decree the two constitutive bodies of Babylon will turn against each other and mutually destroy one another. The beast will start to overthrow the harlot. The kings who had become one with the harlot by means of fornication will bring 
total ruin on her. The angel speaks of a radical reversal of their relationship: “The beast and the ten horns you saw will hate the prostitute. They will bring her to ruin and leave her naked; they will eat her flesh and burn her with fire” (vs. 16). 

The basic theological nature of Armageddon becomes unmistakably clear: it denotes the exercise of God’s covenantal wrath in His holy war, in retaliation for Babylon’s unholy war against His saints. It is appropriate, therefore, that the symbolic imagery of 
Christ as “the Lamb” shifts now to His role as “the Lord of lords and King of kings” (17:14; 19:11-16). He returns as the divine warrior to judge and execute His justice on Babylon (19:11, 19-21). 

Without exception, expositors agree that Revelation 19:11—21 presents the most elaborate symbolic description of Armageddon. Revelation 18 describes the universal impact of dismay over Babylon’s sudden destruction. It is the divine judgment, in return 
for Babylon’s false verdict in condemning and executing the saints, expressed in the angel’s final declaration: “In her was found the blood of prophets and of the saints, and of all who have been killed on the earth” (18:24).7 

The practical appeal for the Israel of God is the call to flee from Babylon before the judgments fall on her (18:4). In Revelation 19 cosmic joy and praise arise when Babylon has been judged: “He has avenged on her the blood of his servants” (vs. 2). The fall of 
Babylon is a divine judgment that expresses God’s covenantal faithfulness. 


Theology of Armageddon 


It is an incontrovertible fact that the book of Revelation places God’s faithful people at the center of the battle of Armageddon. They are addressed specifically in this setting by Christ’s appeal to be ready for His imminent coming: “Behold, I come like a thief! 
Blessed is he who stays awake and keeps his clothes with him, so that he may not go naked and be shamefully exposed” (16:15). 

Revelation urges upon the church the arresting message that Armageddon will be the final contest between the combined forces of Satan on the one hand and Christ with His chosen and faithful followers on the other. Two passages explain this alignment 
of Armageddon with clarity: 


They will make war against the Lamb, but the Lamb will overcome them because He is Lord of lords and King of kings—and with him will be his called, chosen and faithful followers. (17:14) 

I saw heaven standing open and there before me was a white horse, whose rider is called Faithful and True. With justice he judges and makes war.... The armies of heaven were following him, riding on white horses and dressed in fine linen, white and clean. Out of his mouth 
comes a sharp sword with which to strike down the nations. “He will rule them with an iron scepter.” He treads the winepress of the fury of the wrath of God Almighty. On his robe and on his thigh he has this name written: KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS.... Then I saw 
the beast and the kings of the earth and their armies gathered together to make war against the rider on the horse and his army. (19:11, 14-16, 19) 


This progressive revelation not only intends to prevent the church from giving way to confusion and fear, but also to reassure her that Christ is in supreme control and will lead His people to certain victory. 

Revelation explains that Armageddon will be the final showdown between end-time Babylon and Israel’s Messiah. This dynamic symbolism should not lead us to overlook the concrete reality that the kings or political powers will wage war on “the Lamb” by 
persecuting and ultimately outlawing the faithful followers of Christ here on earth (12:17; 13:15-17). The climax of this unholy war in human history is the prelude to God’s holy war of the seven last plagues. 

The book of Revelation intends to reveal the full background for this awesome final judgment. All salvation history is basically a warfare between God and Satan (Rev 12). Although it is a thoroughly spiritual and religious controversy, historically the war 
erupts periodically in bloody persecutions of the saints. 

Chapter 12 informs us that Satan, as the apocalyptic dragon-serpent, is the same deceiver and murderer at the end of history that he was when he deceived Adam and Eve in Paradise (vs. 9). Satan’s specific aim was to destroy Christ, the Messiah of Israel (vs. 
4). When his plan was defeated and Christ arose from the dead as victor and was enthroned in heaven as the ruler of all nations (vs. 5), the dragon began to intensify his warfare against the messianic community (vss. 6, 13-16). Now, in the end-time he will 
attack the remnant people of God: “Then the dragon was enraged at the woman and went to make war against the rest of her offspring—those who obey God’s commandments and hold to the testimony of Jesus” (vs. 17). 

This satanic-directed battle against the faithful remnant church and Christ’s triumphal faithfulness to His new-covenant people form the central theme of Revelation 12-19. Although the evil warfare against the living body of Christ continues unrelentingly 
since the first coming of the Lord, Revelation focuses increasingly on the final crisis of the church.’ The prophecy finally enlarges on the seven last plagues as originating in the throne room of God (15:1, 6-7). 

The plagues are the holy wrath of God, poured out without divine mercy (15:1). These supernatural judgments are reminiscent of the plagues God sent down on a rebellious Egypt who held His covenant people in bondage (Exod 7-12). In addition, Revela- 
tion pictures the divine wrath of the last plagues as God’s direct response to the wrath of Babylon. Babylon had made (or forced) “all nations to drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornication” (14:8, NKJV; cf. 17:2; 18:3). 

In the midst of this universal apostasy, an end-time message from God summons each individual to worship the Creator according to the revealed truth, bolstered by this ultimatum: “If anyone worships the beast and his image, and receives his mark on his 
forehead or on his hand, he himself shall also drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out full strength into the cup of His indignation” (14:9, 10, NKJV; cf. 16:19). 

The metaphor, “the cup of the wrath of God,” is the familiar OT symbol for divine judgment and retribution.’ The proclamation of this ultimatum (14:6-11), in the face of fierce opposition from the antichrist, creates a universal, faithful remnant, a church of 
those “who keep the commandments of God and the faith of Jesus” (14:12, NKJV). This latter scripture passage reveals the basic religious-moral issue at stake in the final test of ultimate loyalty to God and Jesus Christ. 

If “Babylon” symbolizes the united enemies of God and Christ (dragon, beast, and false prophet; 14:8; 17:5; 18:2; cf. 16:19), then by the same kind of imagery the faithful Christians may be viewed as “the Israel of God” (cf. Gal 3:29; 6:16). The dramatic out- 


come of moral combat between this Babylon and this Israel is called, symbolically, “Armageddon” (16:16), because it denotes the total destruction of Babylon (16:19). 


Typology: Israel’s Holy Wars 


The imagery of Revelation 19:11-16 depicting Christ’s coming from heaven as judge and warrior king, seated triumphantly on a white battle horse, needs to be interpreted in fundamental harmony with the OT theology of Israel’s holy wars. The same 
covenant God, who fought victoriously on behalf of Israel of old, will fight again for the rescue of His faithful new-covenant people. 

The OT kingdom prophecies and messianic promises which predict the triumph of Yahweh or His Messiah over all rebellious opponents, all of which have found in Israel’s history no more than initial or partial fulfillments, will be consummated gloriously 
by the coming of Christ." 

Because the Armageddon prophecy is the dramatic culmination of the seven last plagues, it is useful to consider their typological connection with the plague-judgments on Egypt. The ten plagues on Egypt culminated in the destruction of all the firstborn of 
the Egyptians and their livestock, because Yahweh would bring judgment on the land of Egypt and all her gods (Exod 12:12). Israel would be exempted from destruction only if her people applied the blood of the Passover lamb as a sign to their doorposts (Exod 
12:13). 

Revelation presents the glorified Christ 28 times as “the Lamb.” This fact becomes more meaningful to the church if the symbolic name is understood as a reference to the Passover lamb of Exodus 12. The NT gospel proclaims that Christ died on the cross as 
the perfect antitype of Israel’s Passover lamb." The blood application of the Passover lamb not only redeemed Israel from God’s judgment, it also opened her Exodus to the promised land. 

Egypt’s final threat to Israel occurred, however, at the Red Sea. Here Yahweh intervened for Israel as her divine warrior by casting Pharaoh’s chariots and his army into the turbulent sea (Exod 14). Then Moses sang with Israel these famous words of promise: 
“The Lord [Yahweh] is a warrior; the Lord [Yahweh] is his name” (Exod 15:3; cf. Ps 24:8-10). 

The Exodus redemption is seen in the OT theology as an act of Yahweh War, usually called “holy war” in the Christian tradition. Just as the historic triumph of Yahweh over Egypt’s army at the Red Sea finalized God’s plague-judgments on Israel’s archen- 
emy, so Armageddon is presented in Revelation as the final plague-judgment of God and the last war of Christ against His enemies. Furthermore, after the seven plagues and Armageddon are completed, the victors over the beast will stand “beside the sea of 
glass with harps of God in their hands. And they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb” (15:2, 3, RSV). 

In short, the book of Revelation establishes the biblical typology that Israel’s ancient exodus-redemption from Egypt provides the fundamental paradigm and theological type of the final redemption of the true remnant people at the end by Christ as divine 
judge andking. 

Recent OT scholarship recognizes that the song of Moses itself views Yahweh’s victory at the Red Sea as the archetype that basically will be repeated in the later wars of Yahweh, until the God of Israel dwells at peace among His people (Exod 15:14-18). One 
scholar argues extensively that the literal meaning of the song of Moses in Exodus 15 requires a typological application because God reveals here (by the song’s structure, especially 15:14—16) that He wants to act in this way for Israel “always and everywhere.”"3 

Isaiah emphasized the certainty of Israel’s redemption from Babylon by referring repeatedly to Israel’s first exodus from Egypt as the prototype for the future liberation from the new oppressor, Babylon.’ Here can be found the theological rationale why 
Revelation combines allusions to both the defeat of Egypt and the fall of ancient Babylon in its structural composition of the seven last plagues. 

The imagery of four apocalyptic plagues is apparently drawn from the book of Exodus, but the sixth and seventh plagues are quite evidently drawn from the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah concerning the fall of Babylon (Isa 13; 44—47; Jer 50:15). 

The fusion of the defeat of Egypt and the fall of Babylon in the description of the future plagues on a world in rebellion against God and His covenant people thus doubly assures the church of the end-time. Her exodus-redemption is absolutely secure. The 
same Lord who defeated both Egypt and Babylon to set ancient Israel free so that her worship might glorify His name, will act on a cosmic-universal scale to liberate His remnant people at the second coming of Christ. 

If the exodus experiences of Israel from Egypt and Babylon and the Yahweh wars constitute the ordained types of God’s redemptive acts for the endtime of salvation history, then their essential features should be completed and consummated in Armaged- 
don, the great day of God Almighty. 

In this regard another vital aspect of the picture must not be overlooked. The day of Yahweh will also be the war of Yahweh against an apostate and impenitent Israel whose cultic worship is no longer acceptable to Him (Amos 5:18-27; Zech 14:1-4). This reli- 
gious-spiritual discrimination within Israel affirms the basic premise that the day of the Lord is the day of salvation solely for the faithful remnant of Israel.’5 Already the prophets intentionally extended their eschatological perspective of the day of the Lord to 


cosmic-universal dimensions.’° 


War of Yahweh Against the Canaanite Sisera 


By its very symbolic name the battle of Armageddon seems to allude to Israel’s holy war against Sisera, the army commander of the Canaanite kings, and to her victory near “the waters of Megiddo” (Judg 5:19). When Sisera attacked Israel with 900 iron war 
chariots, “the stars” from heaven allied themselves to Israel’s army with the result that a sudden rainfall mired the chariots in mud. Yahweh revealed His presence as the divine warrior. He went out before Israel and “routed Sisera” (Judg 4:14, 15). As a result, 
“the troops of Sisera fell by the sword; not a man was left” (Judg 4:16; cf. 5:19-21). 

The song of Deborah praises this holy act of God near Megiddo as an act of the righteousness [sidqét] of Yahweh on behalf of Israel, essential to be recounted and remembered (Judg 5:10, 11). It ends significantly with this apocalyptic perspective: “Thus let all 
Your enemies perish, O Lord!” (vs. 31, NKJV). 

The second part of the compound apocalyptic term (Har)maged6n (Rev 16:16) can be seen as a Greek transcription of Megiddo (as given in the Septuagint version). Interestingly, in one instance the Septuagint translates “Megiddo” with the verbal expression, 
“being cut down” [ekkoptomenou]” (Zech 12:11). This suggests that the symbolic term Harmaged6n in Revelation 16:16 etymologically seems to be derived from the stem gadad (to cut, cut off), so that the literal meaning may be “mountain of slaughter [destruc- 
tion].” 

In Revelation the books of the OT unite with a Christocentric, eschatological perspective. The exodus and holy war motifs are blended especially by John into a creative apocalyptic outlook that has its unifying and transforming center in Christ as the Lamb 
of God. 

The key to this gospel interpretation of the OT types and prophecies lies in Revelation’s inaugural vision of the risen Christ. The vision presents Christ as our royal high priest who ministers among the seven lampstands of the heavenly temple, identified as 
the seven churches (Rev 1:13, 20). Here is offered a clue for understanding Revelation. The Hebrew imagery of the whole book of Revelation is fulfilled in Christ and in His universal church. 

The introduction already states that Christ has freed us from our sins “and has made us to be a kingdom and priests to serve his God and Father” (1:6; cf. Exod 19:6). The history of the church of Christ is meant to be the fulfillment and consummation of Israel’s 
history of redemption. This forbids any effort to apply the OT sense of the Hebrew names and geographic places again, according to their old-covenant ethnic and local restrictions. 

The day of Yahweh will be fulfilled as the day of the Son of man. The holy war of Yahweh is transformed into the war of Christ as king of kings. The wrath of Yahweh manifests itself as the wrath of the Lamb.’” The song of Moses will be sung again, but in the 
higher key of the song of the Lamb (Rev 15:2-3). The nature of John’s use of typology in Revelation can be characterized as the consummation of the NT Christological and ecclesiological applications.’® 

By its fusion of the OT war oracles the last Bible book reveals that by divine design the OT Yahweh wars are understood as types: advance presentations of the cosmic-universal battle of Armageddon. The Apocalypse sounds a clear proclamation of good 
news by assuring that the God of Israel will intervene dramatically in salvation history once more in behalf of his covenant people with a final exodus-redemption. 

On that day of God Almighty, Christ will manifest Himself as the holy warrior-king and judge before all the nations. Then He will vindicate His messianic remnant. “The beast and the false prophet” and their followers will perish in His triumphal advance 
(Rev 19:11-21). 


Fall of Babylon: Type and Antitype 


The symbolic imagery of the fall of Babylon, resulting from the sudden drying up of its Euphrates waters in Revelation 16:12, 19 is both a literary and a theological allusion to a major, historic war of Yahweh in Israel’s history. 

The neo-Babylonian empire, as described in the books of Daniel and Jeremiah, was theologically an archenemy of Israel as God’s covenant people. John introduces Babylon into his apocalyptic outlook because of her opposition to Jerusalem, the city of God. 

Babylon can be defined theologically by its relation, (1) to the God of Israel and His way of salvation in the sanctuary, and (2) to His covenant people. In the OT, Babylon destroyed the temple of God in Jerusalem, trampled on its religious truth, blasphemed 
the name of Yahweh, and oppressed unto death the Israel of God (Dan 1-5). 

These theological essentials, characteristic of Babylon, remain unchanged in its apocalyptic antitype.’? Babylon’s rebellion against God’s authority operated in two dimensions: vertically, against Yahweh’s sovereign and saving will; and horizontally, against 
Yahweh’s covenant people and their sacred sanctuary worship. Babylon was at war on a double front—against the God of Israel and against the Israel of God. 

The hatred that inspired Babylon of old will motivate apocalyptic Babylon in a more intensified measure. Now God is inseparably united with the risen Christ. Modern Babylon must therefore be defined Christologically and ecclesiologically.”° 

The New Jerusalem is explicitly called the bride or “wife of the Lamb” (Rev 21:9), while “the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are its temple” (vs. 22). Only those may enter “whose names are written in the Lamb’s book of life” (vs. 27). The center of com- 
mand is emphatically “the throne of God and of the Lamb” (22:1, 3). Christ is honored in Revelation with full divine prerogatives (vs. 13). 

Apocalyptic Babylon directs its blasphemy and hatred against God, His Christ, and the faithful church (13:5-8). Babylon attacks and enslaves the universal church and poisons her teaching concerning the way of salvation and of worship (17:2, 4; 14:8). 

The thrust of the message of hope in Revelation is that God will judge the end-time Babylon once and for all and will vindicate the true Israel with a glorious rescue. The perspective of the future fall of Babylon is based on the fall of ancient Babylon as its 
ordained type. The theological essentials remain the same while the ethnic and geographic restrictions are removed by giving them cosmic-universal proportions. 

As Yahweh’s judgment fell suddenly on ancient Babylon (Isa 47:9, 11; Jer 51:8), so Christ will now cause His judgment to come suddenly on universal Babylon, the antichrist kingdom (Rev 18:8, 10, 19). The apocalyptic fall of Babylon will be much more devas- 
tating and infinitely more spectacular than its type. It will be Armageddon for Babylon. 

The full impact of this typological relationship can be sensed more fully if one takes a close look at the original plot as described by the prophets Isaiah (chaps. 41; 44—47) and Jeremiah (chaps. 50-51), together with its historical fulfillment (Dan 5; also in the 
narratives of Xenophon and Herodotus). Careful attention needs to be given to the manner in which Babylon actually fell, in surprising accuracy to some aspects of the prophecy. 

Cyrus, the Persian army general, indeed came from the east in God’s providence (Isa 41:2, 25) and took Babylon “without battle.””™ He surprised its defenders by diverting the Euphrates which bisected the city. This took place in literal fulfillment of 
prophecy.”* 

Yahweh would “open doors before him so that the gates will not be shut” (Isa 45:1). Both the redemptive motivation was stressed (“for the sake of Jacob my servant, of Israel my chosen,” 45:4), and the divine purpose (“He [Cyrus] will rebuild my city and set 
my exiles free,” and restore the temple, 45:13; 44:28). 

God bestowed on Cyrus, therefore, the honorable titles of “his anointed [one]” and “my shepherd” (45:1; 44:28), titles that elevate Cyrus’ acts of judgment on Babylon and of redemption for Israel (see Ezra 1:1-4) to form a dramatic type of the Messiah’s holy 
war against apocalyptic Babylon. In the type it was Yahweh Himself who spoke to the Euphrates, “Be dry, and I will dry up your streams” (Isa 44:27). Cyrus was only Yahweh’s agent in God’s judgment on Babylon. 

Just as Yahweh and His covenant people were at the center of the fall of Babylon, so Christ and His covenant people—the faithful church—stand at the center of the fall of modern Babylon and of the last holy war, Armageddon. It is essential, however, first 
to define the theological characteristic of each participant in the fall of Babylon in connection with Yahweh, before we can responsibly determine the corresponding function of each participant in the apocalyptic fall of Babylon (Armageddon) in connection 
with Christ. 

1. Babylon ruled as the enemy of the Lord and as the oppressor of Israel. 

2. The Euphrates functioned as an integral part of Babylon, supporting and protecting it as a wall; thus, likewise hostile to Israel. 

3. The drying up of the Euphrates indicated God’s judgment on Babylon, causing its sudden downfall. It stood, therefore, for the preparation of Israel’s deliverance. 

4. Cyrus and his allied kings of the Medes and the Persians came as the predicted kings from the east to carry out God’s purpose against Babylon.”3 They were the enemies of Babylon and the deliverers of Israel. Cyrus is “anointed” by the Lord to defeat Baby- 
lon and to set Israel free. 

5. Daniel and the Israel of God in Babylon constitute the repentant, faithful covenant people of God (see Dan 9:3-19). 

These theological characterizations can be called the essentials of the fall of ancient Babylon. 

In the book of Revelation, Babylon represents the archenemy of Christ and of His church. Both Babylon and Israel are now viewed as universal; their territorial scope is worldwide. For example, the gospel is explicitly sent out “to every nation, tribe, lan- 
guage and people” (Rev 14:6). This fourfold emphasis stresses the church’s universal extent. Likewise, the subsequent announcement that Babylon the great is fallen is founded on the fact that she has made “all the nations” drink her corrupted wine (14:8). The 
whole world has finally come under her spell (13:3—4, 8). 

In harmony with this worldwide range of Babylon, Inspiration likewise gives to the Euphrates river an explicitly universal application: “The waters you saw, where the prostitute sits, are peoples, multitudes, nations and languages” (17:15). Those who insist 
that the “Euphrates” represents only the people who live in the actual geographic location of the Euphrates, are bound to follow the same interpretation with “Babylon,” “Israel,” “Mount Zion,” etc. Such fail, however, to grasp the Christ-centered nature of the 
biblical antitype. The gospel of Jesus Christ releases us from the restrictions of ethnic and geographic literalism for the messianic era. 

The angel’s interpretation of the Euphrates (“peoples, multitudes, nations and languages”) guards us against a relapse to the Middle East application of Babylon’s river. Whenever God dried up a literal river or a “flood” of enemies in Israel’s history—like the 
Red Sea or the Jordan River, or the flood of invading Euphrates’ people (Isa 8:7—8)—it always signified a providential judgment on the enemies of God’s people. The drying up of Babylon’s great river during the future sixth plague (Rev 16:12) will be no excep- 
tion. 

The judgment is set in motion when political rulers and multitudes of all nations suddenly realize God’s verdict on religious Babylon and unitedly withdraw their support from her. They will reverse their loyalty into active hate, into such a hostility that 
they will completely demolish Babylon. This sudden dissolution of her constituent parts destroys Babylon. 

It seems the burden of Revelation 17 to reveal that this surprising shift in political support away from Babylon’s religious leadership is God’s own verdict (17:17). The surprise is that God will bring about the self-destruction of Babylon by way of her own 
supporters. The Euphrates’ waters, the sustaining multitudes (17:15), will suddenly be caused to dry up, to withdraw their strength. The beast with ten horns suddenly becomes the harlot’s hater instead of her illicit lover, and destroys her completely (17:16). 

This instant reversal of the unholy union will occur only at the “hour” when the attack is made by a united Babylon on the faithful Christian remnant (see 17:14; 12:17; 18:5-8). 

When Cyrus had dried up the waters of the Euphrates, the way was prepared for all the kings from the east to enter the capital and to take over her world government. Thus, the handwriting on Belshazzar’s banquet hall was fulfilled: “Your kingdom is 
divided and given to the Medes and Persians” (Dan 5:28). Prophecy did not yet find its complete and exhaustive consummation when Cyrus overthrew ancient Babylon and with Israel’s subsequent return to Jerusalem (Ezra 1:1-5). 

The apocalyptic features of the cosmic signs and the everlasting destruction of Babylon will be fulfilled only when the Messiah Himself comes in His divine glory as the holy warrior to overthrow the last Babylon on earth, when her crimes against the Israel 
of God have piled up to heaven (see Rev 18:5). The fact that Christ will bring divine judgment from the heavenly temple on modern-world Babylon (Rev 15-19) is not just a striking analogy with Cyrus’ victorious overthrow of ancient Babylon. Being more than a 
“correspondence” of redemptive work, Christ’s final mission is to fulfill Israel’s types and prophecies of redemption from Babylon on a universal scale and in cosmic glory. 

Christ’s coming will no longer be from any earthly place, but straight from the heavenly throne of God, that is, from the astronomical or cosmic east. This will be the greatest theophanic glory the world has ever seen, the most splendid liberation of the 
Israel of God ever experienced. “I saw heaven standing open and there before me was a white horse, whose rider is called Faithful and True. With justice he judges and makes war.... The armies of heaven were following him, riding on white horses and dressed 


in fine linen, white and clean” (Rev 19:11, 14). 


Premillennial and Postmillennial Armageddon 


Revelation 19:17—21 and 20:7—9 require special attention. Both passages draw from the same prophecy of Yahweh war in Ezekiel 38—39. Yet they apply this OT prediction in different ways. In Revelation 19 the war of Yahweh is applied to Armageddon at the 
second advent of Christ; while Revelation 20 applies it to the postmillennial siege of the New Jerusalem. 

A number of exegetes agree that the prefix Har (Mountain) in Harmagedon (16:16) may be treated as a reference to “the mountains of Israel” that will witness the defeat of the armies of Gog because they attack the Israel of God: “On the mountains of Israel 
you will fall, you and all your troops and the nations with you. I will give you as food to all kinds of carrion birds and to the wild animals” (Ezek 39:4). 

In addition, the celestial call to the carrion birds (Rev 19:17, 18) to gorge on the slain of Babylon’s armies and peoples, is essentially the same as the summons to eat the slain armies of Gog and his allies, fallen on the mountains of Israel (Ezek 39:17-20). 
Ezekiel’s eschatological outlook in chapters 38-39 were never realized in Israel’s subsequent history, although some Protestant interpreters have seen the Maccabean victories over the Syrian king Antiochus IV (165 B.C.) as an initial and partial fulfillment.”4 

The book of Revelation, however, reveals authoritatively in what way Ezekiel 38-39 will receive apocalyptic fulfillment in salvation history. It will come in the ultimate uprising of a universal Babylon against Christ and His messianic Israel, at the end of the 
Christian Era. Revelation proclaims in one harmonious symphony the Christological fulfillment of all the OT types and prophecies.” 

Revelation 19:18 deliberately expands Ezekiel’s local “mountains of Israel” to a worldwide extension by declaring that the carrion birds must eat “the flesh of all people, free and slave, small and great.” This is a universal enlargement of the list of nations in 
Ezekiel 38. Armageddon is God’s reaction to a planet in rebellion against Christ and His faithful followers. 

The real issue of the great controversy is brought into sharp focus by the alignment and confrontation of two apocalyptic parties: “Then I saw the beast and the kings of the earth and their armies gathered together to make war against the rider on the horse 
and his army” (Rev 19:19). This progressive revelation of the OT prophecy of Gog’s war against Yahweh and faithful Israel is explained in Revelation as being fulfilled in the endtime by the war of “the beast” and its anti-Christian allies (“the false prophet,” “the 
kings of the earth,” 19:19, 20) against Christ Jesus and His army. 

No actual battle between Christ and the antichrist is described in Revelation 19 (see 6:15-17), but the result of the final clash between heaven and earth is summed up in the brief statement that both the beast and the false prophet were “captured” and 
“thrown alive into the fiery lake of burning sulfur” (19:20). This judgment stands in obvious continuity with that on Gog and his allies in Ezekiel 38:22. 

Revelation 19 does not describe any divine action against the dragon or Satan himself. His judgment is portrayed in the following vision of Revelation 20. Satan is “bound” for “a thousand years” to the universal graveyard of a desolate earth, awaiting his 
arraignment before the final tribunal, in conjunction with that of all the wicked. 
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After the resurrection of the impenitent at the end of the millennium, Satan is set free “for a short time” “to deceive the nations in the four corners of the earth—Gog and Magog—to gather them for battle” (20:8). These OT names are an explicit reference to 
the Yahweh war of Ezekiel 38-39. Revelation 20 teaches hereby that Ezekiel’s eschatological war will find also a postmillennial fulfillment. Once again the global scale of this consummation of Ezekiel’s war is stressed. 

“Gog and Magog” no longer come from “the far north” (Ezek 38:6, 15; 39:2) to attack “my land” and “my people Israel” (Ezek 38:14, 16; 39:7). They will come from the “four corners of the earth,” to lay siege to the New Jerusalem that has descended from 
heaven to earth. This heavenly city is called “the Holy City,” because God and the Lamb and the saints are dwelling there (20:9; 21:1-3). 

This postmillennial war of demonic rebellion of the wicked from all times is clearly directed against the Holy One. The end result of this final demonstration of undying hate against the Creator, the Redeemer, and the saints, will be “the lake of burning sul- 
fur” (20:10, 15). Eternal death is the destiny of those whose names are “not found written” in the book of life of the Lamb (20:15; 21:27). 

In summary, we conclude that Revelation teaches that the war of Revelation 20:8 after the millennium is theologically of the same nature as the war of Armageddon before the millennium. Before the millennium Satan attacks Christ in His universal church, 
represented symbolically as the “holy city” (cf. Rev 11:2). After the millennium he attacks Christ and His church within the Holy City that has descended from heaven as the New Jerusalem (21:2, 10). These pre- and postmillennial applications of Ezekiel’s final 
war of Yahweh in Revelation 19 and 20 imply certain definite principles of Scripture interpretation. Adherence to these inspired guidelines will protect us against unfounded expectations and idle speculation about the future. 

The first principle of prophetic interpretation is that God and His Messiah constitute the inalienable center of the battle between good and evil. War predictions of a purely secular nature, detached from Christ and the divine plan of salvation, are no part of 
the OT covenant prophecies or the NT Armageddon war. Yahweh war never was a secular, political struggle between nations. In both the OT and NT God’s judgment on His sworn enemies is usually portrayed as God’s just and holy war, characterized by the 
awesome phenomena ofa dramatic theophany (God-appearance).”° 

The Yahweh war and its theophany in type and prophecy is transformed by the NT into a dramatic Christophany (Christ-appearance) in its final historical consummation. This Christological fulfillment implies inevitably the ecclesiological (church) fulfill- 
ment of the prophetic war oracles. 

Christ as the head can never be separated from the church as His body (Eph 5:23). Revelation applies Ezekiel’s oracle of Yahweh war against Gog (and the other national enemies of Israel) twice to the universal enemies of Christ and His faithful church (Rev 


19:17-20; 20:8). This Christ-church fulfillment principle is the essence of the gospel hermeneutic of the NT. 


Chapter XIII 


Sabbath Hymns for the Heavenly Sanctuary (Qumran) 


William H. Shea 


Editorial Synopsis. Materials from Qumran, as they are studied and published, continue to widen our understanding of biblical times and teachings. A doctoral dissertation by Carol Newsom (published later as a hardback under the title, Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition) analyzes a Qumran author's view of the heavenly sanctuary. The Qumran document is represented by fragments from six scrolls and is organized around a quarterly cycle of 13 Sabbaths, probably intended to be repeated 
four times in the sect’s liturgical year. 

The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is most similar to the book of Revelation. Both have a chiastic literary structure, focus on the heavenly sanctuary, and give a strong emphasis to the number 7. This remarkable document evidences the interest of at least one 
segment of Judaism in the heavenly sanctuary, understood largely in terms of the OT description of the earthly. 


Since the use of the number 7 appears to be derived from the Sabbath dateline for each song, the scroll provides supporting evidence that Revelation’s dateline—“the Lord’s day”—should be identified likewise as the seventh-day Sabbath. 


Chapter Outline 
I. Introduction 
Il. The Heavenly Sanctuary 
III. Biblical Comparisons 
Introduction 


Scroll Fragments 
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In 1959 J. Strugnell published two scroll fragments from Qumran Cave IV which he titled “Scroll of the Songs of the Burnt Offering of the Sabbath.” The first fragment dates its Sabbath sacrifice and exhorts seven angels to praise God. Noting that mention 


is made of the heavenly surroundings of these angels, Strugnell observed, “the Heavenly Temple is portrayed on the model of the earthly one and in some way its service is considered the pattern of what is being done below.”* He found no comparable literary 
parallel to this feature of the text prior to the NT books of Hebrews and Revelation.3 

Four years later Y. Yadin found at Masada another fragment from this work.‘ This fragment also preserved a date for the Sabbath of its sacrificial song. Yadin concluded that his fragment and Strugnell’s fragment both utilized dates derived from the special 
solar calendar of Qumran.’ Due to its archaeological setting Yadin’s fragment cannot be dated any later than the conquest of Masada in A.D. 73. Thus the related fragments at Qumran should also be dated to the Roman period. 

All known fragments of this particular work were published and discussed in the 1982 doctoral dissertation of Carol Newsom, a student of Strugnell.° Available first through University Microfilms, the dissertation has been published more recently in a 
hardbound series edition.” With this final publication all fragments of the document are now available for examination and evaluation. 

A summary of what this text has to say about two of its main topics—the Qumran view of the nature of the heavenly sanctuary and the songs sung there by angels on Sabbath—is presented below with some suggestions about their potential connections 
with the OT sanctuary and the NT book of Revelation. 

Portions from six different manuscripts belonging to this textual series have been found at Qumran. The extent to which these six scrolls have survived varies considerably. All in all the six original scrolls are represented by more than 160 fragments. 


However, less than a dozen of these are large enough to yield consecutive sense from their passages. According to the date of their script, all six copies were written in the first century B.C. 


Purpose of the Songs 


Connected with the date and number of each Sabbath is a reference to what follows as a “song of the burnt offering of the Sabbath” (Sir ‘Olat Haššabāt). The use of this title raises questions: Did the members of the Qumran sect practice animal sacrifice? Did 
they think the angels in heaven participated in a sacrificial cult? 

It is generally understood (correctly, it seems to me) that the Qumran community did not practice animal sacrifice. Therefore, these new texts should be understood as being in harmony with that view.'° Thus, we may infer that these Sabbath songs were 
not intended to accompany literal burnt offerings either in heaven or at Qumran. On the contrary, they were intended to take the place of those sacrifices in worship. They are liturgical texts, but they were not connected directly with a ceremony involving 


animal sacrifice. 


Sabbath Cycle 


Strugnell initially speculated that the full composition contained songs for the 52 Sabbaths of the year.‘ Newsom followed this same position at first.” But as a result of research carried out on the fragments with a papyrologist since her dissertation was 
written, she has discovered that there is no evidence that any Sabbath mentioned in the fragments numbered higher than 13. Thus, she concludes, “the Sabbath Shirot originally contained thirteen Sabbaths of the year.”’3 Given the schematic nature of the 


Qumran solar calendar, it would have been possible to repeat this cycle of songs four times during the year so as to complete the entire sequence of 52 Sabbaths. This is probably the way these materials were used. 


The Songs 


The songs themselves are not given. Rather, the text simply describes the nature of the songs the angels are thought to have sung. The praise of God, introduced by the imperative “to praise,” can be identified as the major theme. There are both similarities 
and differences between the different song descriptions. In some cases there is overlapping terminology. Although stereotypical and repetitive phrases occur throughout the songs, there are no direct duplicates among them. 

For examples of contents, Newsom describes the first song as dealing with “what might be described as a teaching about the heavenly priesthood, its establishment by God, its regulation according to divine law, and its functions with respect to angelic and 
human worshippers.”'4 

The sixth song on the other hand contains a list of songs sung by the seven chief priests and a list of the seven blessings they uttered. 

The seventh song is similar in part to the sixth in that it contains a description of the animate and inanimate elements in heaven which join in a great chorus of praise. 

Each of the Sabbath sections follows a formula that begins with the date, includes a call to praise for the angels, and then concentrates on the description of the praise given. 


Literary Structure 


Newsom has also come to some conclusions about the literary structure of this work. She perceives the seventh Sabbath song to be the central one of the 13. “The songs are in fact grouped symmetrically round the central seventh Sabbath song.”"5 The song 
of the seventh Sabbath is flanked by those of the sixth and the eighth. “The sixth and the eighth songs mirror each other in content and structure, recounting in highly formulaic language the psalms and blessings of the seven chief princes and the seven deputy 
princes respectively.”?° 


It is more difficult to compare the rest of the songs from the beginning and the end of this composition because they are less well preserved. Overall, however, Newsom has come to the conclusion that the songs were probably arranged in a chiastic pattern 


like the following: 
C. 7th Sabbath 
Highest praise to God 
B. Sixth Sabbath B’. Eighth Sabbath 
Praise from 7 chief princes Praise from 7 deputy princes 
A. First five Sabbaths A’. Last five Sabbaths 
Angel priests and councils who praise Temple and equipment from which praise arises 
The Heavenly Sanctuary 


A number of words and phrases are used for heaven and its temple. The actual Hebrew word for “heaven” occurs only once among the fragments. Heaven is more often (six times) referred to as the “heights” (rwmym, mrwmym)’7 or the “lofty 


heights” (mrwmy rwm). As for the temple itself, it is commonly referred to as the “Holy of Holies” (qōdeš qodasim). This type of reference is so common that Newsom did not bother to list each instance."® In biblical Hebrew the expression can, on occasion, refer 


to the Most Holy Place, the holy place, or the sanctuary as a whole. The same kind of nonspecificity is found in this work. 


The Building 


It is clear that the author of this text thought of the heavenly sanctuary as a building in very tangible terms. In the first place he uses the word for “structure” (mbnyt) on at least one occasion." The similar word tabnit also occurs once in a passage where it 
refers to the “chiefs (leading angels) of the divine structure.”*° Since the immediate preceding context refers to the debir, the Most Holy Place appears to be in view here. The word tabnit is, of course, the same word that is used to refer to the “pattern” of the 
tabernacle and the temple in Exodus 25:9 and 1 Chronicles 28:11. 
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Within the sanctuary are stations where the angels take positions for their various functions. Ma‘6n (habitation) is one of the words used for this. This is the place where the angels praise God,” and meet in council.”* Another word used for this feature of the 
heavenly sanctuary is ‘6madim (standings, stations). One passage describes the beauty of the garments of the angels as they stand in those positions.” In biblical Hebrew the word ma ‘6n (habitation) occurs in two passages (Deut 26:15; 2 Chr 30:27) as a reference 
to the heavenly sanctuary as the dwelling place of God. In two other instances it serves the same function for the earthly temple (Ps 26:8; 2 Chr 36:15). 

The word miškān (dwelling place) is applied to the tabernacle or temple 75 out of the 130 times that it is used in the OT. It is quite natural, therefore, that the same word should show up in two of the fragments, used in the same way.”4 

The fragments contain several references to various component parts of the sanctuary. One passage, for example, refers to its “foundations,” its “structural pillars,” and “all the corners of its structure.””5 Two lines later the author adds to these its “beams,” 
“its walls,” and then summarizes by referring to “all its form, the work of its structure.””° 
Even though some of these words are partially broken away, the restorations are reasonable. It is quite clear that these lines included a list of constructional features of the heavenly sanctuary. The word for “walls” occurs in two more fragments where they 


refer to this sanctuary.*” 


Gates. The angels had to have a way to get in and out of the sanctuary; thus, it is said to have gates (Sa‘ar). The gates are described in four different ways: “the portals of glory” (pthy kbwd); “the portals of entrance” (pthy mbw’); “the gates of exit” (‘ry mus’); 
and “the gates of holiness” (š‘ry qwdš).?8 

The gates opened into the “vestibule” (’alam).?9 There were three main divisions to the Solomonic temple, the ‘alam (porch, vestibule), the hékal (holy place), and the debir (Most Holy Place). The Sabbath Song scroll made use of all three of these terms. The 
word ’tilam (porch, vestibule) occurs twice among the fragments. The word hékal occurs only once, a reference to the ceremonial purity of the angels’ heavenly environment. “There is none who is unclean in their holy places (hykly).”3° 


Inner veil. There are also references to the divider used between the hékal (holy place) and the debir (Most Holy Place). In the OT this divider or veil was called the paroket (Exod 26:31ff.). Unfortunately, the fragment on which this word occurs is small and 
badly broken. One line refers to “the majestic veil of the debir.”3' Two lines later a statement is made about “the wonderful veil of the debir(s).” Newsom has noted the contrast between the rather factual use of the veil in the document and the speculative use 
made of it in Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic thought. Here it “appears to be mentioned merely as part of the celestial holy of holies.”3” 

The word rqy‘ (firmament) is also used for this veil. Since the term means “something spread out,”33 we can see how it could be used in this manner though it is not a biblical usage. The author also refers to the “brocaded work” on this veil in the form of 
angels and their garments.34 Similar phraseology occurs in a number of instances in connection with the Israelite tabernacle.35 Newsom notes that if her interpretation of this word as paroket is correct, “then the text may be referring to the prwkt, the curtain 


which separated the holy of holies in the second temple.”3° 


Most Holy Place. The second fragment in which the word for firmament appears to be used for the inner veil has been mentioned above as describing the coming and going of the angels.3” Passing through this veil one enters the Most Holy Place. The 
common word for this room in the OT is debir. It is also used a dozen and a half times in these fragments to refer to that same place in the heavenly sanctuary. Only half of these occurrences retain sufficient context to be informative about the nature of the debir. 

In the first Sabbath song this place is called the debir of his “glory” (kabéd). The angels are designated as “ministers of God’s presence (literally, ‘face’)” and gather there in assembly (‘dh).3° The next five occurrences of debir appear in the seventh Sabbath 
song.39 In three of these instances the angels who are present there sing songs of praise to God. In the remaining two other instances the inanimate objects of the debir join in that chorus of praise. 

One of the badly broken fragments which mentions the debir is notable for its mention of the “chariot” throne of God, the merkabah (chariot). Here it is specifically connected with the Most Holy Place or the debir.4° In the four instances the word debir is 
joined to an adjective or noun that describes it. In three instances it is called “wonderful,” while in the other instance it is connected with the word mlk (king). This could designate the debir as a “royal, majestic” place, or it could refer simply to the debir of the 
King, that is, God. 


Foundations. The sanctuary was understood to have “foundations,” that is, it rested upon something. That something was a “firmament.” The term used for this firmament is the same as the word which the author used for the veil that hung between the 
holy place and the Most Holy Place. The reason for the similarity stems from the root meaning of the word as “something stretched out.” Following two references to this firmament as the supporting platform upon which the sanctuary rested, the author pro- 


ceeds to describe various elements in its construction: its beams, walls, and all the form ofits structure. 


Furnishings 


Porch and holy place. With our heavenly sanctuary supported and constructed, we may ask what furnishings the Qumran author thought belonged to that sanctuary. In the fragments no references are made to objects in the ’tilam or hékal, the porch or the 
holy place. This does not mean necessarily that these areas were devoid of objects, but only that among the surviving fragments no mention is made of the seven-branched candlestick, the altar of incense, or the table of shewbread as found in the earthly sanc- 
tuary. 

There is one object that might belong to the courtyard. That object is the “fountain” (mqwr) mentioned in the first Sabbath song. The fragmentary condition of the piece precludes an accurate assessment, but the object appears to involve heaven more than 


earth.4* 


Most Holy Place. In the surviving texts most attention on sanctuary furnishings is linked to the Most Holy Place or debir. Six different objects are mentioned directly or indirectly as connected with the Most Holy Place. The most general reference simply 
notes its “furnishings.”4? 

The most important object in the debir is the merkabah, the chariot throne of God. In the Bible this word (merkabah) is used for the throne of God in the Most Holy Place of the earthly temple only once. David gave Solomon “his plan for the golden chariot 
[merkabah] of the cherubim that spread their wings and covered the ark of the covenant of the Lord” (1 Chr 28:18). Although the same term is not used to designate God’s movable throne in Ezekiel 1 and 10, it is evident that Ezekiel’s description provided the 
model for this Qumran text. 

Merkabah occurs in passages from eight fragments. In two instances it is connected with the word for glory. In one of these instances it is preceded by a reference to “seats of glory.”*? The final chariot throne passage is the most informative.‘ In this refer- 
ence there is an obvious dependance upon Ezekiel. 

As in Ezekiel, the angels lift up their wings for movement; they accompany the wheels; they have the appearance of fire; they rise up from their place and settle back down to it; they accompany the firmament; and the special ones who accompany it are 
known as cherubim. Newsom notes that this passage, more than any other, demonstrates direct dependence upon Ezekiel.‘ Praise is the central feature. Not only is God praised, but also the chariot throne, the firmament, and the sanctuary as a whole. 

Two other objects located in the debir are linked to God’s chariot throne. One is a throne (kissé’, the usual OT word for “throne”). This term occurs three times in the scroll fragments.‘° The other object is a “seat” (mwsb). This term also occurs twice in these 
fragments, once connected with the word for throne, and once with the word for chariot.” 

The interconnections involved here are as follows: The throne (kissé’) and the seat (mwsb) are connected with the chariot (merkabah) once each; the throne is equated with the seat in one case; the throne and the seat are described as glorious in one case each; 
and twice the throne is connected with the word for “kingdom.” Although the Most Holy Place (debir) is not always mentioned in the immediate context of these references, it is evident through other interconnections that this location is still in view. 


Footstool. Just as earthly monarchs had footstools in front of their thrones, so did God in the view of the Qumran author. The divine footstool is mentioned once in a lengthy fragment. It is around this footstool (hdwm) that the glorious forms of “the chiefs 


of the realms of spirits” gather.4° 


Laws. No direct reference to the Ten Commandments on the tables of stone nor mention of their location in the heavenly sanctuary is to be found in the surviving fragments. There is, however, a lengthy passage in the first Sabbath song that refers twice to 
the statutes (héq) and twice to the judgments of God.49 The verb connected with these statutes is hrt (to inscribe, engrave). This occurs only in Exodus 32:16 in the OT. There it refers to the Ten Commandments “engraved” upon the tables of stone. The use of this 


term in connection with the statutes of God suggests that the author of the scroll wished to make evident a connection with the Ten Commandments. 


Use of Plurals 


One of the peculiar features of this composition is its bewildering array of plural nouns and verbs to refer to the objects and activities in the heavenly sanctuary. In some cases these may be just plurals of majesty. In other instances, however, they appear to 


be true plurals. A classic case in point comes from 4Q 402 1 ii:14—15: 


14. of wonder, debir to debir with the sound of holy multitudes. And all their crafted furnishings |... 
15. And the chariots of His debir(im) give praise together, and their cherubim and their ophanim bless wondrously.5° 


Various features of this passage point toward the idea that multiple sanctuaries are involved here. The phrase “debir to debir” should mean from one Most Holy Place to another. With one Most Holy Place per sanctuary the phraseology suggests multiple 
sanctuaries. The plural pronominal suffix (their) on the term “furnishings” points to the same thing. The noun for “chariots” and its following verb are also in the plural. These multiple merkabah chariots would naturally belong to different sanctuaries. The 
adverb “together” and the plural suffixes on the terms for the different classes of angels (cherubim; ophanim) also fit this plural picture. 

These plural phrases, however, stand in contrast with the emphasis upon the central sanctuary among them. This chief, lofty tabernacle is referred to in line 10 of the fragment we are presently viewing. An individualistic reference to the debir with the arti- 
cle occurs in line 13. This passage appears to present the plurality of seven heavenly sanctuaries in contrast with, or in complement of, one chief heavenly sanctuary. This sevenfold aspect of the heavenly world is also alluded to in “the seven wondrous territo- 
ries within the boundaries of His sanctuaries,”5' the “seven holy councils of angels and the seven priesthoods,” and the seven chief princes*” and the seven deputy princes who assist them.53 

Newsom has summarized the situation presented by these plurals by observing, “If the plurals are taken literally, then one is faced with something more unusual than the question whether a single heaven or multiple heavens are envisioned. In most texts in 
which multiple heavens are described, each heaven contains different inhabitants and/or distinct structures (cf. T. Levi 3, Apoc. Bar., 2 Enoch). In 4Q Sir, however, the image seems not to be one of multiple heavens so much as of multiple sanctuaries.”54 Other 
Judaeo-Christian works present the notion of seven different heavens, but the “scroll of the songs ...” suggest seven different sanctuaries in one heaven. 

This contrast in viewpoints is aptly summarized by Newsom: “Although the seven princes, priesthoods, councils, etc., are undoubtedly hierarchically arranged, 4Q Sir gives no indication that one should visualize the seven sanctuaries as seven vertically 
arranged temples in seven separate heavens. Although the language is not precise, expressions such as ‘seven wondrous territories within the boundaries of his sanctuaries’ (4Q 402 1 ii 21) and ‘in their territory and their inheritance’ (4Q 400 11 13) suggest that 


one might rather think of an organization of the angels similar to that of the tribes of Israel around the tent of meeting in Numbers 2-3, with the lesser angelic sanctuaries grouped around the central sanctuary.”55 


Biblical Comparisons 
Old Testament Sources 


A comparison can be made between the view of the heavenly sanctuary as presented by the Qumran scroll and that presented in the OT. It must be emphasized at the outset, however, that we are dealing with the views of an uninspired writer at Qumran. 
Nevertheless, the views found in this scroll are of considerable interest to us, because it tells us what one author or group of people living in Judea in the first century B.C. thought about the heavenly sanctuary. That such an extensive description of the heavenly 
sanctuary should exist in such a place and time is a new contribution to the study of this subject. 

The date of composition indicates that the author wrote in the era between the two biblical testaments—after the OT was completed; but before any of the NT was written. This means that at least some people of intertestamental and NT times were better 
informed on this subject than had previously been known. There is no evidence that the NT writers who wrote on this subject were dependent upon this composition. But when they took up that subject, there was already a recent background for thought on it 


among at least some Jews living in Judea then. 


Language. Since the scroll is written in a form of Hebrew similar to that of the OT, it is obvious that the composition is closer linguistically to the OT than to the NT. Most of the terms have been taken directly from the OT. A significant difference occurs, 
however, in the way this kind of language is used. The language taken from the OT is used in the OT itself to describe the earthly sanctuary, whereas the Qumran author employs it to describe the heavenly. 

The OT does indeed state that the earthly tabernacle was made from a “pattern” (tabnit) of the heavenly sanctuary. But it only describes the details of the earthly sanctuary produced from the use of that pattern. Relatively few details about the heavenly sanc- 
tuary are ever revealed in the OT.5° Thus, while the OT is an excellent source of comparison for the origin and initial use of the scroll’s sanctuary language, it really does not provide much in the way of concrete details or conceptions about the heavenly sanctu- 


ary itself with which to compare. 


The Book of Hebrews 


A similar situation obtains in the NT with the book of Hebrews. While attention is given to the earthly sanctuary (8:1-5; 9:1-5) and its rituals (9:6—10), no descriptive details about the heavenly sanctuary (beyond the fact that it exists, 8:2, 5; 9:11, 23-24) are 
recorded. The emphasis, rather, is on the new ministry of Christ in that heavenly sanctuary; this obviously was a subject that a pre-Christian composition could not address. 
The angels of the heavenly sanctuary, who play an important role in the scroll, are alluded to in Hebrews,°” but they are markedly subordinate to Christ and His work there. Thus, neither the OT passages that deal with the heavenly sanctuary nor the NT 


book of Hebrews provides us with very much detailed information by which we may draw comparisons with this work from Qumran. 


The Book of Revelation 


Another NT book that provides more information for comparison is the book of Revelation. In some of his visions the prophet John looks into the heavenly sanctuary and observes scenes transpiring there. He describes the beings that he saw and their 
actions. Occasionally he describes their surroundings. These observations may be incidental to the flow of the narrative, but they do provide us with some of his conceptions on the nature of the heavenly sanctuary. 
Another distinction (beyond that of inspiration) should also be drawn here between Revelation and the scroll of the songs. Revelation is prophecy, but the Qumran scroll is not. The visions of Revelation disclose events to transpire in the future in the heav- 


enly sanctuary and on earth. On the other hand the songs of the Qumran scroll evidently are conceived as being sung by the angels in the heavenly sanctuary contemporaneously with the Sabbath worship in the Qumran community. 


General Comparisons 


Similar literary structure. With this qualification in mind we turn to the initial subject of literary structure. Both the scroll composition and the book of Revelation appear to be chiastic in terms of their literary arrangement. This has been elucidated well 
for Revelation by Kenneth Strand.5° Carol Newsom has developed a similar type of analysis for the literary structure of the Sabbath Hymn Scroll.59 


The number 7. A second feature of comparison between these two works is their strong emphasis upon the number 7. This applies to individual details and also to 7 as a feature within the overall chiasm of the literary structures of both writings. 

From her new work on the Qumran scroll, Newsom holds that its chiasm balances on the song of the seventh Sabbath as its center. Six Sabbath songs precede and follow it. This feature is not paralleled perfectly in Revelation, but there is a 7-factor operat- 
ing within its chiasm too. 

In the book of Revelation there are balancing units of sevens. For example, the seven trumpets are balanced by the seven last plagues; the seven seals are balanced by the seven hymns of judgment upon the impure woman in Revelation 18. The Sabbath 
Hymn Scroll contains similar features. The songs for the sixth and eighth Sabbaths stand in similar positions in the chiastic structure of the work, and they balance in elements given in terms of sevens. For example, the record for the sixth Sabbath contains the 
hymns of praise from the seven chief angels, while the narrative of hymns for its counterpart on the eighth Sabbath contains those sung by seven deputy angels. 

When we compare the descriptions of the heavenly sanctuary found in these two works, the following points become evident: 

1. There is an overlap in terminology, but there are also distinctions between its usage. 

2. The scroll concentrates more on the literalness and details of the heavenly sanctuary down to describing its various architectural components. When Revelation addresses the same kind of subject matter, it does not provide so many details, and more 
often these are used in a figurative or symbolic way. 

3. Both sources concentrate on God’s throne at the center of their respective heavenly sanctuaries. There is an overlap in throne terminology, but one sharp distinction stands out. The scroll emphasizes the merkabah or chariot throne of God; Revelation 
mentions only God’s throne, but no chariot. 

4. The beings and the objects mentioned in both documents are related most directly to the throne and the God upon that throne. 

5. Revelation concentrates more upon the equipment of the heavenly sanctuary than does the scroll in that it mentions the lamps, lampstands, the altar of incense, its censer, trumpets, bowls, and the ark of the covenant. The scroll does not mention any of 
these objects. The few that it does mention come only from the Most Holy Place of the earthly sanctuary. 

6. Both sources agree that no bloody sacrifices are offered in the heavenly sanctuary. In the scroll this function has been replaced by the songs of angelic praise, and the terminology of sacrifice has been applied to them. In Revelation this function has been 
taken over by the Lamb who was slain in the past but now lives again to minister in that heavenly sanctuary. 

7. In general, it might be said that the scroll concentrates more upon the form of the sanctuary, whereas Revelation concentrates upon a variety of functions carried out within the sanctuary. This is not, however, an exclusive emphasis on the part of either 
of these sources. Even in the scroll the form of the sanctuary takes second place to the function of praise by the angels there. 

8. Both the scroll and Revelation refer to songs being sung in the heavenly sanctuary. However, there are differences in the way the songs are presented. The scroll does not contain the songs themselves. It only refers to the fact that they are sung and 
describes their contents. There are no direct quotes from the songs. The consistent feature is that they are songs of praise to God; the vocabulary employed is appropriate to that type of expression. 

By comparison the book of Revelation contains at least two dozen short pieces of poetry or songs, distributed from 4:8 to 19:8. But a major difference is that Revelation actually cites the words of the songs themselves. 

In the scroll the songs are introduced with a particular formula, but nothing like this appears to introduce the songs in Revelation. The content of the songs in Revelation is more varied. Although many contain the element of praise, they also include the 
element of judgment along with it. In some instances the songs in Revelation praise God for the rightness of His judgments, while in other cases they utter a woe or lament upon the object or persons judged. 

Like the scroll, the songs in Revelation are sung by different groups and individuals. At least ten different subjects sing the songs of Revelation. There is not as much differentiation among the angel singers in Revelation as there is in the scroll, but human 
singers are introduced here to a far greater degree. In Revelation human singers constitute one of the major groups responsible for the singing. 

Both Revelation and the scroll include inanimate subjects among the singers. In Revelation all of the animate and inanimate universe—heaven and earth and “all that in them is”—join in the chorus of Revelation 5. The scroll’s use of this kind of subject is 
more limited. Its inanimate singers are found only in heaven, and they include the merkabah chariot and the gates of the heavenly sanctuary. 

A final difference between the contents of the heavenly songs in these two sources pertains to their relationship to historical events. The songs of the scroll have essentially no relationship to history; they do not even recite the mighty acts of God in the past 
history of Israel. These songs are, therefore, rather “free-floating” from any direct connection with history. On the other hand the songs of Revelation are quite the opposite. They are linked to the historical acts of God and the experience and triumph of His 
people. 


Origin of the Use of Sevens 


The saturating use of the number 7 in these two works is worth comparing from another standpoint. Both works employ units of seven in three main ways: (1) The number 7 is used frequently with individual words, phrases, and statements. (2) Occurrences 
of the number are sometimes concentrated in particular passages, and may help to demarcate sections of the text. (3) Both documents appear to employ a chiastic literary structure in which balancing “sevens” may be found. This is the case, for example, with 
the balancing sections of the seven trumpets and the seven plagues in Revelation, and the groups of seven angels found in both the songs for the sixth and the eighth Sabbaths of the scroll. 

Newsom has noted that the reason why the number 7 is so prominent in the scroll is because that number derives from the number of the day for the Sabbath. It permeates that work on the smaller and the larger level; in individual units, in larger sec- 
tions, and in the overall structure of the entire work. 

The number 7 functions in a similar way through the book of Revelation. From where then does this number ultimately derive in the book of Revelation? In the scroll it comes from the Sabbath. Given the similarities in the functions of this number in these 
two works, one may suggest by analogy that the use of this number should derive from the same Sabbath source in Revelation, although its presence is not so readily apparent. 


Sabbath dateline. In the scroll the presence of the Sabbath is evident from its identification in the datelines that are given as headings for each of the Sabbath songs. The book of Revelation also contains a dateline; it is given in Revelation 1:10. There the seer 
dates the day upon which he received the visions that follow. He identifies it as “the Lord’s day.” There has been a long-standing and on-going discussion over the significance of this dateline. Some have held that it refers to the seventh-day Sabbath while others 
have argued that it refers to the first day of the week—Sunday. 

It is now possible to take a fresh look at this dateline through the eyes of the Sabbath Hymn Scroll from Qumran. Both works make a pervasive use of the number 7. Both works contain datelines. In the Hymn Scroll the extensive use of the number 7 is ulti- 
mately derived from the day of the dateline, the Sabbath. When the extensive use of the number 7 in the book of Revelation is looked at in the same manner, it is logical to connect such a use with the dateline of that book, the one potential datum from which 
the origin of that development in Revelation most logically stems. 


The parallel literary structure of this extrabiblical work that emphasizes sevens and the Sabbath provides an additional reason why the “Lord’s day” in Revelation, a work that also deals with a series of sevens, is best interpreted as the Sabbath. 


Chapter XIV 


Christ: Son of Man: Lamb 


Herbert Kiesler 


Editorial Synopsis. The Scriptures ascribe many names and titles to Jesus. None can completely portray our incomparable Lord. Like the facets of a cut jewel each reflects light on a different aspect of His character and ministry in behalf of the human fam- 


ily. 
In this chapter the author explores the significance of two symbolic expressions applied to Jesus in the book of Revelation: “Son of man,” and “the Lamb.” The first phrase appears only twice; the latter is applied to Jesus 28 times. On the surface these figures 


seem to connote weakness and helplessness—apparently inappropriate characteristics for describing the Saviour of the world. As the symbols are probed, however, it becomes evident that they underscore in their unique manner one of the dominant themes of 


Revelation: victory through sacrifice. 
“Son of man” links the Saviour to our humanity. Jesus commonly referred to Himself by this expression. Comparing its usage in Revelation with Daniel 7:9-14, the author concludes that in the NT prophecy the phrase denotes Christ’s lordship and role as 


judge over His people as well as over the nations of the world. 
The metaphoric values of Christ’s title as the Lamb with seven horns and seven eyes convey three interwoven strands: He is (1) the suffering Servant, foretold in Isaiah 53; (2) the Paschal/Passover Lamb whose blood saves those it covers; and (3) the coming 


messianic Conqueror and Ruler who will ultimately deliver His people, put down His enemies, and take dominion of this world. 


Chapter Outline 
I. Introduction 
II. Sonof Man 
Ill. The Lamb: Servant of God 
IV. Summary and Conclusion 
V. Bibliography 
Introduction 


The last book of the NT claims to be “a revelation of Jesus Christ.” This very designation distinguishes it from the body of apocalyptic literature widely known in Judaism in the period between 200 B.C. and A.D. 100. 
Originating in the intellectual milieu of late Judaism and primitive Christianity, Jewish apocalyptic literature bears the stigma of being pseudonymous, pseudopredictive, and pessimistic. Such writings deal with the final catastrophic period of world his- 


tory. They portray God as engaged in a mortal battle from which He emerges as victor over the forces of evil. 

From a literary point of view the book of Revelation has much in common with the Jewish apocalypses. But from a theological point of view Revelation belongs to Christian literature. There is one distinct difference that makes it a Christian book: its por- 
trayal of the person of Jesus Christ. He is the central figure of Revelation’s prophetic message. 

The Apocalypse portrays God as the source of all revelation (1:1). He mediates this disclosure through Jesus Christ who commissions His servant John to write down what will come to pass: “Now write what you see, what is and what is to take place here- 
after” (Rev 1:19). 

In his writing John makes use of literary forms such as OT imagery, symbols, and figures of speech which some consider exotic and florid, or even bizarre. This unique literary style requires the interpreter to devote study to the biblical meaning of the 


imagery. Furthermore, it is essential for him to discover John’s literary devices lest he misread the prophet’s thought patterns through his western eyeglasses. 
In this respect it is noteworthy to observe that important elements of apocalyptic imagery can be traced to the book of Daniel, Revelation’s OT counterpart. Some scholars argue that the book of Revelation represents a rereading of the OT in the light of the 


Christ-event, but this view has been questioned by Schiissler-Fiorenza. Schüssler argues that John’s dependence upon the OT extends only to the use of words, images, and phrases in order to make his own theological statement. The truth, we believe, lies 


between these two extremes. 
As we focus attention upon Jesus, the central figure in Revelation, we discover that John refers to Him by a variety of titles. In this chapter we have singled out two significant ones: the Son of man, and the Lamb. The former expression is used but twice; the 


latter, more than a score of times. 


Son of Man 


Scholarly Opinions 


In scholarly discussions the enigmatic expression, “Son of man,” has received more attention than any other title of Christ in the NT. Scholars, by means of traditio-historical analyses, have attempted to establish the identity of the Son of man. In spite of 
these efforts the last word on identity has not been pronounced as yet. 

Linguistically the phrase, “Son of man” (huios anthropou), is a rendering of the Aramaic bar ’ena§. The expression was understood simply as a designation for an individual human being. In certain contexts, however, the expression was used as a special term 
or title. 

Apart from these philological considerations, some OT scholars have argued in favor of a corporate interpretation of the term. In their opinion, the corporate understanding is particularly evident in Daniel 7:13—14. Here, they suggest, the figure of the Son 
of man receiving the kingdom represents the saints’ reception of the everlasting dominion. To put it differently, the Son of man symbolizes the eternal kingdom of the era of salvation, while the saints of the Most High are perceived to be the heavenly hosts. 

Seventh-day Adventists believe, however, that the evidence points to the Son of man in Daniel 7:13—14 as an individual who is none other than Christ. They discard the corporate interpretation as biblically unacceptable. 

It should be pointed out that those scholars who advocate the corporate interpretation of the Son of man figure in Daniel 7:13 admit that in post-Danielic Judaism (possibly during the second and third centuries B.C.) the individualized interpretation of the 
Son of man prevailed. 


The Scriptural Passages 


Peculiarities in the title. The “Son of man” expression (huios anthropou) occurs only twice in Revelation. In neither reference (1:13; 14:14) is it used as a fixed title. In both instances the word “like” (homoios) is placed before the phrase (“one like a son of 
man”). In Cullmann’s opinion, the word “like” (homoios) may indicate the same mysterious character the Son of man has in Daniel. Charles maintains that the whole phrase is a technical term in apocalyptic for “like an angel.” Schüssler treats “like” as an apoca- 
lyptic qualification of the title. She argues that it is intended theologically as an analysis of 1:7 and 3:5c. 

It is important to note that the phrase “like a Son of man” is a literal translation of the Aramaic kebar ’enas. According to Aramaic usage the phrase could be rendered “like a man.” In that case the emphasis is placed on the human aspect of the “Son of man” 
figure. Thus, The SDA Bible Commentary points out that the translation “One, human in form,” would more adequately represent the Aramaic phrase. 


Role and function in Daniel 7. Before we can determine the role and function of the Son of man in Revelation, it will be helpful to ascertain the meaning of the expression in Daniel 7:13. What role does the Son of man play in Daniel 7? Does the Son of man 
come from heaven as a judge and agent of deliverance from oppression? 

Some scholars oppose this idea. They agree that in Jewish Apocalyptic, as well as in primitive Christianity, the Son of man functions as judge; but they argue that in Daniel this function has to be ruled out. God and the heavenly court are in charge of the 
judgment; the Son of man, they allege, appears on the scene after the judgment is completed. At that time He receives “everlasting power/authority” (exousia aidnios, LXX) and is identified with the saints of the Most High. This corporate meaning of the Son of 
man, it is argued, has subsequently found its way into the book of Revelation. There the expression is to be interpreted in the sense that Christ functions as Lord and Protector of His church, while His actual function as Redeemer seems to be absent. 

In contradistinction to this argument is the fact that in the Gospels the term “Son of man” is often used by Christ as a name for Himself.’ In Wood’s opinion there is a valid reason for the view that Jesus identified Himself with the Son of man of Daniel 7:13 
(cf. especially Matt 26:64). If, therefore, the Son of man in the Gospels as well as in Daniel is Christ, as we believe He is, then there is no basis for a corporate understanding of the term. 

But what is His specific role in Daniel 7:13? Verses 9 and 10 describe a heavenly judgment scene. God is portrayed here as acting in judgment with the books of record open and surrounded by the heavenly intelligences. While still in vision Daniel is then car- 
ried forward to see some final implications of that judgment (vss. 11-12). Then in verse 13, the prophet is brought back to the judgment scene and sees one like the Son of man coming to the Ancient of days and being presented before Him. 

At this point He receives dominion (šāltān), glory (yeqar), and a kingdom (malků). In short, these gifts indicate that Christ is granted all the features of absolute rule (as opposed to the preceding four empires). By implication, the Son of man as ruler is quali- 


fied to act in judgment as well, although this particular function is not emphasized here. 


Role and function in Jewish tradition and the NT. It is noteworthy that the “Son of man” figure in Jewish tradition functions as the eschatological judge, for He is expected to appear at the end of time on the clouds of heaven in order to judge and to estab- 
lish “the nation of the saints.” 

In the NT as well as in late Jewish texts (especially in 1 Enoch [Ethiopic]), the primary eschatological function of the coming Son of man is that of judgment. This particular aspect of the function of the Son of man comes into focus in Matthew 25:31-46 and 
seems implied in Mark 8:38. (“When the Son of man comes in his glory, and all the angels with him, then he will sit on his glorious throne. Before him will be gathered all the nations, and he will separate them one from another as a shepherd separates the 
sheep from the goats,” Matt 25:31-32.) 

The role of Jesus as judge is especially important in the Gospel of John. John’s reference to this “last day” in 12:48 as well as the eschatological character of Jesus’ judgment as indicated in 5:27 demonstrates that the evangelist was mindful of the judicial 
nature of His function. The last reference underscores the role of judge as an integral function of the Son of man. (“The Father ... has given him authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man,” John 5:26-27.) Without pursuing a detailed investiga- 
tion of the usage of the expression in the Gospels, we may affirm that in these scriptures the Son of man is seen, among other activities, as a judge. 

It may be expected that the most developed Christology in the New Testament is to be found in the Pauline writings. However, Paul never employs the Son of man title—at least not in the Greek form familiar to us from the Gospels. He does make reference 
to Christ as the man or Adam (the “second man” or “last Adam”) which clearly shows that his whole theology is eschatologically oriented (1 Cor 15:45-47). 

Although Paul makes no direct reference to Daniel 7, His statement in 1 Thessalonians 4:17 that “we ... shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air” seems to be a reflection of Daniel’s imagery of the “Son of man” coming on 
the clouds. 

Since Paul does not employ the title, no linkage with judgment occurs—although Christ’s role of judging is certainly affirmed. In his Christology, however, the apostle draws on two OT concepts, namely the Son of man and of the suffering servant because 
both concepts express the idea of representation. In 1 Thessalonians 4:16 Paul seems to integrate the Son of man concept with his Christological understanding in a harmonious way.” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, of course, is not to be overlooked. In 1:3, for example, we read that the Son is the reflection (apaugasma) of the glory of God and bears the very stamp (charaktér) of His nature. Hebrews 2:5 also deserves our attention. This text 


deals with the superiority of the Son of man over the angels. 


The Son of Man in Revelation 1 


In Revelation 1:11 the Son of man appears to John in vision saying, “Write what you see in a book and send it to the seven churches.” As a result, we possess our Apocalypse of Jesus Christ, the last book of the Bible. 

The Greek word apokalupsis may be translated in terms of revelation, uncovering, or disclosure. Other NT writers also employ this term. When the NT speaks of uncovering or of disclosure, it refers essentially to either the revelation of divine secrets (Rom 
16:25; Eph 1:17; and 1 Cor 14:6, 26) or to the glorious manifestation of Christ and the saved on the day of the restoration of all things (2 Thess 1:7; Rom 8:19; etc.). 

The question whether the expression, “the revelation of Jesus Christ” (1:1), should be understood grammatically as an objective genitive (the revelation about Jesus Christ) or as a subjective genitive (the revelation from/ by Jesus Christ) is debatable. Perhaps 
both are possibilities in the sense that Jesus is not only the author but also the subject of Revelation. At any rate, it is Jesus who sends His angel with testimony for the churches (22:16). 


Lord of the Church. Revelation 1:12 and onward records a vision in which the Son of man reveals Himself as the Lord of His church. As we analyze this passage and the subsequent messages to the seven churches, it will be our task to determine whether He 
also assumes the role ofa judge. 

In the preamble to the vision the lordship of Christ over His church is implied. The prophet says, “I heard behind me a loud voice like a trumpet saying, ‘Write what you see in a book and send it to the seven churches’ ” (vss. 10-11). And when John turned to 
see who was speaking to him, he “saw seven golden lampstands, and in the midst of the lampstands one like a son of man” (vss. 12—13). 

The lampstands are interpreted in 1:20 as the seven churches. The origin of the imagery cannot be traced with absolute certainty, although it was drawn very likely from the temple’s seven-branched lampstand (the menorah). Christ, then, is said to be stand- 
ing in the midst of the seven lampstands or churches. This means that He is in close relationship with His people. And this intimate communion is further strengthened by 2:1 which portrays Him as walking among the seven golden lampstands. 

The lordship of Christ over His church is also indicated in His approach to the church in Ephesus with a message of repentance (2:5). Ignoring this appeal will result in the removal of the lampstand from its place. In other words, Christ, as the Son of man, 
has the authority to remove one of the seven lampstands, namely, one of the churches. 

As to the “angels of the ... churches” (aggeloi ton ekklési6n, 1:20), we may safely assume that these are the representatives of the total church, although John may have understood the seven stars as a symbol of Christ’s world government. (There is evidence 
from antiquity that stars, as a symbol, were at times understood in this manner.) On the other hand, according to the vision the seven stars are identified as “the angels of the seven churches” (vs. 20). Thus, we discover further evidence here for the lordship of 
Christ—over the messengers, the representatives of the seven churches, as well as over the churches themselves. 

The actual description of the figure of the Son of man enables us to delineate more clearly His specific role and function in connection with the church. The description of the Son of man in Revelation 1, if viewed on a broad basis, seems to follow the descrip- 
tion of a heavenly figure in Daniel 10:5ff., a passage that contains the most detailed description of a heavenly being in the OT. 

Without attempting an in-depth analysis of either vision, it is important to observe that the linen garb of the personage Daniel 10 portrays seems to underline a priestly role. Such clothing was commonly associated with the priesthood and in this instance 
was held in place by a golden sash (Dan 10:5). In Revelation the description of the robe of the Son of man is more detailed. Certain clues in the text enable us to identify the robe as being similar to that worn by the Levitical high priest. The expression “long 
robe,” as translated in the RSV (podérés, “reaching to the feet,” Rev 1:12)—and found also in Ezekiel 9:2 (LXX)—may go back ultimately to the description of the official attire of the high priest in Exodus 28:4, 31. The golden girdle around His breast also appears 
to be part of the priestly garb (Exod 28:6-8). According to Josephus the girdle was interwoven with gold (Ant. 3.7.4.). 

In the book of Hebrews Christ, as high priest, has His central role as men’s mediator and intercessor (Heb 2:17; 7:25; 9:24). The situation in Revelation, however, seems to be different. Beyond the initial portrayal of Christ as a high priest, John does not 
allude directly to His priestly functions in subsequent passages. The emphasis appears to shift to Christ’s sacrificial role as the Lamb of God. 


Judge. At this point we turn to examine the second function of the glorified Christ suggested by the symbolism in this inaugural vision. John calls attention to His eyes: “his eyes were like a flame of fire” (vs. 1:14). A similar description is given of the heav- 
enly personage in Daniel 10 (vs. 6). The same characterization is repeated in Revelation 2:18. By this symbolism the judicial function of Christ is accentuated (cf. Rev 19:11-12). This judicial role of the Son of man is also referred to in His warning to the 
Thyratirean church: “I am the he who searches mind and heart” (2:23). 

Revelation 19:12, of course, is found within the context of both the Second Coming (parousia) and the judgment of Christ. The fact that the piercing judicial glance of Christ is referred to is significant. In this particular instance (19:11-12), it is done with 
respect to apostate religion and the nations who are ready for judgment (19:19—21). By contrast, in 1:14; 2:18, 23, the judicial role and activity of Christ is directed not against anti-Christian forces, but against those members of the church who have departed 
from the path of righteousness. 

In addition to these references to the eyes of the Son of man is the striking symbolism of His mouth: “from his mouth issued a sharp two-edged sword” (1:16). The sword represents His Word.? There is, indeed, a close link between the divine Word and judg- 
ment. The latter is considered the accomplishment of the words of God (17:16-17). It is this Word that functions in the eschatological judgment (19:13-15). The two-edged sword is sufficient to exterminate the kings of the earth and their armies which are 
seduced and stirred to fight against the Son of man by the two beasts (19:21). 


John’s Gospel. In addition to the references in Revelation that underline the judicial functions of Christ, we consider briefly the evidence in the Gospel of John. John is familiar with both the title and Christ’s judicial role. Like the Synoptics, he too uses the 
expression “Son of man” (huios tou anthropou) rather than the Pauline form, “man” (anthropos). 

The basic characteristic of the Johannine Son of man passages seems to be the aspect of His exaltation (cf. John 12:23, etc.). On the other hand the function of Jesus as judge is also underscored. The eschatological character of Jesus’ judgment follows from 
John 5:26-27, a text in which the idea of the judge is rooted in that of the Son of man: “The Father ... has given him authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man.” 


Summary. Thus far we have discovered in the Gospel of John as well as in the book of Revelation allusions to the judicial functions of Christ as the Son of man. In Revelation He functions both as judge of the church and of the nations. Thus His title, Son of 
man, implies His judicial role in the preadvent judgment (Dan 7:9—10, 13—14) in addition to His being the recipient of the external kingdom. 

The Son of man received His authority as eschatological judge subsequent to His death and resurrection (cf. John 17:2; Matt 28:18). This understanding seems to be implied in His opening statement to John: “Fear not, I am the first and the last, and the living 
one; I died, and behold I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of Death and Hades” (1:17—18). Jesus has now the power over life and death. He is in possession of the keys of death and the grave. This symbolic expression denotes His total authority. 

What then is the purpose of the judgment? It is to determine the final destiny of men (Acts 17:31). In the judgment the decision for life or death of individuals will be made. Naturally the only one who is able to assume this role is He who has the keys of 
death and of the grave. It is He who watches His people, measuring their present state of spirituality and their ability to face trial and persecution. At the same time He is their Lord, who is even now standing at their heart’s door, knocking, ready to enter into an 
intimate, saving relationship with any who will respond. 


The Son of Man in Revelation 14 


The second Son of man title in Revelation is found in chapter 14 within the broader context of the three angels’ messages (vss. 6-14). Immediately after those who die in the Lord have been pronounced blessed, John’s attention is drawn to a white cloud. The 
Person seated on the cloud was “like a son of man” (vs. 14). 

Exegetes have puzzled over this text. Some have questioned its genuineness or have seen in the Son of man a reference to an angelic being rather than to Christ Himself. However, a comparison of this text with 1:13 demonstrates that in both cases John uses 
the identical formulation: “like a son of man” (homoios huios anthropou).* Here, then, is another clear reference to Christ. 

John’s description of the Son of man in Revelation 14 brings to mind the expression found in Daniel 7:13. In the OT passage the Son of man, in His messianic role, receives world dominion and the eternal kingdom. This concept seems to be intended in Reve- 
lation 14:14 as the Son of man comes as a crowned victor to gather the harvest of the redeemed, His subjects. 

Although the Son of man is elevated far above the angels, the context indicates a close connection between Him and them. In chapter 14 three angels, proclaiming warning messages, are followed by three angels calling for the gathering in of the harvest. 
Christ, the Son of man, appears as the central figure between these two groupings of angels. In a sense, He is a part of the whole group of celestial beings, yet His position in the very center as well as His posture (seated on a white cloud) and attire (a victor’s 
golden crown) elevates Him far above the angels. At the same time it is noteworthy that an angel orders the Son of man to begin reaping earth’s harvest (vs. 15). 


Allusion to Mark’s Gospel. Revelation 14:14 shows some affinity with Mark 13, which describes the return of the Son of man in the clouds of heaven and the gathering of the believers (Mark 13:26ff.). The passage ends with Christ’s remark, “But of that day 
or that hour no one knows, not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father” (vs. 32; cf. Acts 1:7). 

The book of Revelation seems to pick up this train of thought with the call of the angel who now reveals to the Son of man that the hitherto unknown hour has arrived (Rev 14:15). The angelic call, therefore, underlines the fact that the exact moment of the 
end is unknown to anyone except the Father. God alone is in the position to determine the particular moment. 


Harvests depict two classes. What is the function of the Son of man in this passage? The text states that the Son of man swung His sickle upon the standing grain and the earth was reaped. The vintage was harvested by the fifth angel and cast “into the great 
wine press of ... God” (vs. 19) at the command of the sixth angel. 

There can be no doubt that the two harvests are different. The reaping by the Son of man refers to His gathering of the faithful; the intended meaning of the second harvest is that of judgment and destruction of the lost. 

While the judicial office of Christ is not as strongly emphasized in Revelation as in the Synoptic accounts, the references examined make clear this particular function cannot be minimized. Furthermore, we may even distinguish two aspects of Christ’s judi- 
cial function: the first concerns His scrutiny or investigation of God’s people; the second concerns the judgment of the nations, and an execution of His judgment to coincide with the parousia (Second Coming) of the Son of man (Rev 19:11, 15) and the ultimate 


destruction of the lost outside the New Jerusalem at the close of the millennium (Rev 20:7-15). 


The Lamb: Servant of God 


As we have seen, the title, Son of man, in the NT is rooted in the OT and may be traced more specifically to Daniel 7:13.5 Many other titles of Christ in the NT, including those in Revelation, have similar links to the OT. 

We focus our attention now upon another metaphor or designation for Christ: the Lamb. In the book of Revelation it is the main title for Christ. Twenty-eight times He is designated the Lamb (translated from the Greek word arnion). However, in revelation 
He is never described as “the Lamb of God” (arnion tou theou). Elsewhere in the NT the Greek word amnos (lamb) is used to describe Christ (John 1:29, 36; 1 Pet 1:19; etc.).° 

How, we may ask, did this description of Jesus as Lamb (amnos/arnion) arise, and what particular function does it describe? Before we can answer this question it will be necessary to analyze in brief the servant figure in Isaiah 53. In the opinion of several 
leading NT exegetes the servant figure greatly influenced the Christological understanding of the NT writers. They argue that the servant concept became a collective one for all other titles of Christ, including that of the Lamb of God. 

What, then, is the particular connection between the depiction of Jesus as the Lamb in Revelation and as the suffering servant in Isaiah 53? And why does John never refer to this linkage even once? 

We turn now to the Servant Song of Isaiah 53 to ascertain its theological message and to determine how it influenced Jesus’ self-understanding as well as the thinking of the primitive Christian community. 


The Servant Concept in Isaiah 53 


It should be pointed out that there are several passages in Isaiah which are collectively known as the “Servant Songs.”” They belong to the most controversial passages of the OT. Conservative scholars, in the light of NT citations from them, maintain that the 
“servant” referred to in these passages is none other than Jesus the Messiah (cf. Acts 8:26-39). 
Critical scholarship on the other hand seems to fall into two major categories. Proponents of the individualist view identify the “servant” with an individual, such as Isaiah, Cyrus, or the Messiah. Proponents of the collective sense identify the servant with a 


group such as national Israel, spiritual or ideal Israel, or the prophets. We accept the NT’s clear linkage of these prophecies with Jesus of Nazareth as confirmation of His Messiahship. For our present purpose, the “songs” of Isaiah 42 and 53 are of special interest. 


First Servant Song. In the first Servant Song (Isa 42:1-9) Yahweh imparts a long-range prophecy of his servant who will bring salvation and establish a proper order on the whole earth. The emphasis is on the introduction of God’s servant and portrayal of 
His task. The servant is faithful in fulfilling his assigned mission. We may summarize the first servant poem as follows: (1) Yahweh predicts the success of His servant as He seeks to establish justice and order in the earth (vss. 1-4); (2) Yahweh promises to 


empower His servant in the accomplishment of His righteous rule (vss. 5-7); and (3) Yahweh directs glory to Himself by the use of prophecy (vss. 8-9). 


Fourth Servant Song. The fourth song (Isa 52:13-53:12) is probably the most important text in the OT. The reason for this is seen in the numerous citations in the NT® linking its phrases to Jesus, as well as the mass of literature—both Jewish and 
Christian—based on this prophecy that has been produced through the centuries. 

In Isaiah 53 the description of the servant figure is at the same time both precise and enigmatic. The passage is quite explicit as to the nature of His work. On the other hand it provides us with little information concerning His identity or the circumstances 
under which He will appear. 

We may say, without challenge, that the most significant characteristic of the servant figure in these passages is this: His vicarious representation is accomplished in suffering. That is, His suffering is substitutionary. Through His suffering He takes the place 
of many who should suffer instead of Himself. The main function of the suffering servant of God appears, then, to be His vicarious suffering and death. The presence of this substitutionary concept in the Servant Song is part and parcel of the conservative inter- 
pretation of these passages in connection with the death of Jesus. 

How did Jesus think about His suffering and death? Did Jesus think that such were necessary and were actually a vital part of the plan of salvation? Two passages especially affirm that He did. (1) “The Son of man also came not to be served but to serve, and to 
give his life as a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45). Here Christ appears to link His role as the Son of man with the servant prophecies and with emphasis on the saving nature of His death. (2) “This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many” (Mark 
14:24; cf. Matt 26:28, “... which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins”). These passages—stated by Jesus as He instituted the communion meal—echo the substitutionary expression of Isaiah 53:12—“he poured out his soul [life] to death.” 

In the light of His own words it is evident that Jesus was conscious of His particular role as the Saviour of mankind whose vicarious death would bring into operation the final deliverance. Furthermore, it is not difficult to infer that He saw Himself in the role 
of the servant of Isaiah 53 during the Last Supper (cf. also Luke 22:37).? 

Accepting the evidence that Jesus understood His own role as the prophetic Servant of Yahweh (‘ebed Yahweh), we must now determine whether there is a connection between the servant and the Lamb in Revelation. Before moving to the NT, we note in 
passing that according to Isaiah 53:7 the servant who suffers patiently is compared to a lamb (amnos). In Acts 8:32 this comparison is expressly related to Jesus. 

As a basis for our study of Christ’s title, “the Lamb” (arnion) in Revelation (first used in 5:6), we will first establish the theological meaning of the term “lamb” (amnos) in John 1:29, 36. John the Baptist used the definite article to apply the expression to Jesus: 
“Behold, the Lamb of God [ho amnos tou Theou] who takes away the sin of the world!” 

The expression “Lamb of God” appears to be a stereotyped metaphor that must have been familiar to the primitive Christian community. Some scholars have observed that the phrase, “Lamb of God,” may be a translation of its Aramaic equivalent, which 
carries the double meaning: “Lamb of God” and “servant of God.” In Jeremias’ opinion this indicates that the author of the Fourth Gospel made use of double meanings. 

According to Jeremias the Greek word pais (child) also has a dual meaning, for it may mean “son” or “servant.” He points out that the LXX used the Greek word pais rather than doulos in order to designate the suffering servant. In Acts 3:13, 26; 4:27, 30 (KJV = 
son/child; RSV = servant) Jesus is referred to as a pais. In Matthew 12:18 the same word is used for Isaiah’s suffering servant: “Behold, my servant [pais] whom I have chosen, ...” (cf. Isa 42:1). On the basis of this observation Jeremias concludes that the translation 
and transition from one dual meaning to another was natural. 

The statement in 1 John 3:5 seems to be an echo of John 1:29, perhaps, even a commentary on it: “You know that he appeared to take away sins, and in him there is no sin.” The “sin” of John 1:29 appears to be the whole collective burden of sin which weighs 
on mankind. Furthermore, in the light of other passages of the epistle such as 1 John 1:7; 2:2; 4:10 that make reference to haima (Christ’s cleansing blood) and to hilasmos (Christ’s expiation for sin), it may be argued that the vicarious atoning death of Jesus is 
being referred to in John 1:29. 

In order to explain the interconnection between the two similar titles in the Gospel of John and the Revelation (Lamb of God; Lamb) John Schnackenburg speculates that the author of Revelation used the expression “Lamb of God” and with the help of apoca- 
lyptic traditions developed the figure of the Lamb as the eschatological conqueror and messianic ruler. Schiissler-Fiorenza on the other hand argues that the two expressions ho amnos tou theou/arnion (Lamb of God, Lamb) developed independently from each 
other. Her argument is also speculative. While she is correct that the kingly, messianic features of the Lamb (arnion) are predominant in Revelation, the connection with the servant of Yahweh can hardly be ruled out. The evidence is that the Lamb (arnion) in 
Revelation, like the Lamb (amnos) elsewhere in the NT, is slain to redeem sinners’° and thus embraces the nuances of amnos and its links to the suffering Servant of Yahweh (cf. Isa 53:7). 


Paschal/Passover Connotations 


In primitive Christianity, then, the concept of a vicarious/substitutionary atonement was linked with the prophecy of the suffering servant of the Lord. In addition to this, leading NT exegetes maintain that if careful attention is given to the symbolism of 
the lamb, Paschal or Passover connotations cannot be ignored. As a matter of fact, the significance of the Paschal lamb and the exodus from Egypt, they argue, had an important influence on the thought of the primitive Christian community. 

In1 Corinthians 5:7 the apostle Paul clearly identifies Christ as our Passover Lamb: “For Christ, our paschal lamb, has been sacrificed.” (See also 1 Pet 1:19.) Thus, he portrays Jesus as the antitypical Passover Lamb in the context of an exodus typology. 

It is interesting to note further that the conception of Christ as the true Passover Lamb is a theological interest of John, the author of the Fourth Gospel. Thus, the Paschal understanding can be seen in passages such as 19:36 (cf. Exod 12:46) to bring out the 
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significance of Jesus’ death: “For these things took place that the scripture might be fulfilled, ‘Not a bone of him shall be broken.’ ” Furthermore, according to Johannine chronology, Christ died at the same time when the Paschal lamb of the Jews was being 
slaughtered in the temple in preparation for the celebration that evening (John 19:14). 

The image of the “Lamb” in Revelation could be partially inspired by the Paschal lamb, since the symbol is sometimes used to describe Christ in connection with an exodus typology (Rev 5:6—10; 15:3—4). 

While there may still be some disagreement on the precise meaning of the word arnion (lamb), it appears that Passover typology is at work here, for the triumphant Lamb in Revelation still bears the indelible marks of slaughter (5:6, 9, 12; 7:14; 13:8). 


Thus, the metaphor of the lamb in Revelation seems to convey three meanings: Christ in His role as (1) the servant of Isaiah 53, (2) the Paschal Lamb, and (3) the eschatological messianic conqueror and ruler (6:16; 22:1-3). 


Contextual Considerations 


Thus far we have observed that the arnion-lamb metaphor appears to combine several concepts. These shades of meaning unite to emphasize two important phases in the ministry of Christ: His sacrifice and victory. We turn now to examine the term as it is 


used in a few key passages." 


Revelation 5:1-14. The climax in chapter 5 is God’s handing ofa copiously written scroll to the Lamb. Along with chapter 4 it forms the introduction to the midsection of the book. 

The matter of concern expressed before the heavenly assembly is the choice of someone worthy to receive and open the sealed scroll, which is in the possession of God Himself.” After it is affirmed that no one in the universe is worthy to open the scroll and 
to look into it, John is consoled by one of the 24 elders. He is assured that the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, has conquered and so is qualified to open the scroll and its seven seals. 

The emblem of a lion depicts irresistible strength, royalty, courage, and intellectual excellence. This metaphor, “Lion of the tribe of Judah,” brings to mind Jacob’s final blessing on his 12 sons. Judah is called a “lion’s whelp” and is promised that the scepter 
would not depart from him “until Shiloh come” (Gen 49:9, 10, KJV). The second part of the title, “the Root of David,” appears to be an allusion to Isaiah 11:1: “There shall come forth a shoot from the stump of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots.” This 
phrase points forward to the messianic king of the line of David who will judge with righteousness and usher in an era of peace (cf. Rom 15:12). 

Although John is told that “the Lion of the tribe of Judah” was qualified to open the scroll, his attention is drawn not to a lion but to the Lamb standing at the throne of God. Here Christ as both the crucified one (the Paschal Lamb) and the conquering mes- 
sianic king (lion of Judah) appears on the scene. Through the quick succession of two contrasting metaphors, the lion and the lamb, John has brought into focus the central theme of the book of Revelation: victory through sacrifice. 

The answer to the question, Why is Christ worthy to be in control of the destiny of this world? is given in 5:6, 9—10, 12 under the metaphor of the sacrificial system: 

1. The lamb is worthy because it was slain. The Greek word, “to slaughter” (sphazo), refers to the violent death of the lamb and seems to be an allusion to the slaughter of the Paschal lamb. 

2. The lamb is worthy because it has purchased (agorazé, “purchase, ransom”) sinners for God from every tribe, tongue, people, and nation with his blood. The price paid for the redemption of man is its blood, its life (Lev 17:11, 14). 

By the use of this metaphoric language John emphasizes the high value of the ones purchased and the universality of Christ’s action. The imagery in the present context brings to mind the exodus experience. As the blood of the Passover lamb symbolized 
Israel’s liberation from bondage and slavery in Egypt, so the death of Christ is the basis for the liberation of humanity from the bondage of sin. 

The lamb in chapter 5:6, however, is not an ordinary lamb. It has seven horns and seven eyes. The appearance of this extraordinary and obviously powerful animal has led some scholars to interpret the symbol against the background of astrology. This 
argument, however, loses its force the moment the word arnion (lamb) is understood within its biblical context. 

The horns symbolize Christ’s irresistible might.'4 Seven horns would indicate perfect might, omnipotence. The same lamb has seven eyes. This figure conveys the idea of completeness of vision and denotes Christ’s wisdom and omniscience. Thus, the lamb 
symbol, though it retains the connotations of Christ’s great redeeming sacrifice melds into the sagacity and strength of the lion symbol through the features of its eyes and horns. 


Revelation 7:9-17. Again the theme of victory through sacrifice recurs. John sees a great multitude which no one is able to number. This great throng is standing before the throne of God and before the Lamb. They are dressed in white robes symbolizing 
the righteousness of Christ as well as the victory of faith. An elder in the vision explains to John that the robes of the redeemed are white because they have been washed in the blood of the Lamb. To put it differently, those who belong to this great multitude are 
made righteous by virtue of the redemptive death of the Lamb whom they have personally accepted. “They have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Thus, they are able to stand before the throne of God to enjoy the eternal 
blessedness of the saved. 


Revelation 12:10-11. In a brief flashback John depicts the great war in heaven—the rebellion of Lucifer/Satan and his angels—which then spreads to the earth. In this warfare Satan suffers defeat at the hands of Christ as well as by the faithful believers. They 


conquer Satan by the blood of the Lamb which flowed in atonement for their sin. 


Revelation 13:8. This passage speaks of the end-time, worldwide worship of the beast power by those whose names are not in the Lamb’s book of life. The phrase “before the foundation of the world” in the present context creates a problem. What dates from 
the foundation of the world, the writing of believers’ names in Heaven’s book of life or the death of the Lamb? 

The RSV as well as some more recent translations, favor the idea that the faithful are guarded by their election (by the writing of their names in the Lamb’s book of life). This election is believed to have taken place at the foundation of the world. Revelation 
17:8 seems to support this interpretation. But if one follows the Greek syntax, the phrase could be properly understood to mean that it is the Lamb who has been slain from the foundation of the world. In other words, the death of Christ was a redemptive sacri- 


fice decreed in the counsels of eternity as the apostle Peter affirms (1 Pet 1:18-20). 


Revelation 14:1-5. The Lamb who is counted worthy to unloose the seals of the scroll of destiny (Rev 5) and who will receive the adulation of the redeemed in heaven (Rev 7) is now depicted as standing victorious with His followers on heavenly Mount Zion. 


On their foreheads are written the name of the Lamb and the name of the Father. This is a sign that they are overcomers. They truly belong to God and reflect Christ’s character. 
Revelation 17:14. In this passage the Lamb overcomes both demonic and human powers arrayed in war against Him. He gains the victory in the battle of Armageddon for He is Lord of lords and King of kings (cf. 19:11-21). 


Revelation 19:5-9. These verses add a new dimension to the Lamb’s activities discussed thus far. Now the metaphor of marriage is introduced to express the intimate and permanent relationship between the Lamb and His people that will exist in the world 


to come. In short, verses 7—9 describe the Lamb’s celebration of His marriage to His eternal kingdom and subjects. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In our endeavor to determine the implications of the Christological titles in the book of Revelation we have focused our attention upon two, perhaps the most important: the Son of man and the Lamb. We are better able now to define the role and function 
of Christ in the light of our understanding of these two symbols. 

As the Son of man, Christ functions as both Lord and judge. He is the Lord and the eschatological judge of His church as well as the nations. In a sense, He scrutinizes the actions of His people, His church, prior to His coming (the Parousia). He then plays an 
active role in the final judgment. 

The other important Christological concept, that of the Lamb, seems to be influenced by the servant concept of Isaiah 53 and the typology of the Passover lamb. Equipped with seven horns and seven eyes, the Lamb emerges as the omniscient messianic 
conqueror, whose victory is based on His sacrifice. 


The Lamb’s celebration of His marriage festival with His people and His lordship over them are clear indications of His ultimate and universal victory over the forces of evil. 
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Note on Elthen (Has Come) 


C. Mervyn Maxwell 


Some suggest that the Semitic underlayment of the Apocalypse so obscures the Seer’s use of the Greek aorist as to leave the true significance of “the hour of his judgment élthen” entirely ambiguous. I would like to suggest some considerations to reduce this 
alleged ambiguity. 

Specifically, the hurdle perceived in translation of the aorists in Revelation is the demonstrable relationship of a number of them to the Hebrew perfect; and the Hebrew perfect can be construed, depending on context, as perfect (past, present, or future), 
gnomic (proverbial), static (present continuous), and futuristic. Thus, “the hour of his judgment has come [élthen]” might, theoretically, be tantamount to nothing more than a proverbial warning, “God judges,” or “God is going to judge you someday.” 

But all agree that a great many aorists in Revelation are unambiguous narrative past tenses. Think of the numerous occurrences of kai eidon (and I saw) and kai ékousa (and I heard) which help make up the fabric of Revelation from beginning to end. 

We remind ourselves that though the meaning of the aorist of koine Greek outside the NT was commonly equivalent to the simple English past, it was also commonly equivalent to the English perfect. Several aoristic statements in Revelation referring to 
judgment make sense as English pasts or English perfects but don’t make sense as gnomic or other unusual kinds of verbs. For example, 

6:16-17—Hide us, because the great day of his anger has arrived (élthen). 

11:17-18—You have taken (eiléphas) your kingdom ... your wrath has come [élthen] and the time for the dead to be judged. 

14:15—Put in your sickle, because the hour to reap has arrived (élthen). 

15:4—Your righteousness has been revealed (ephaneréthésan). 

16:5—You are righteous, because you have judged (ekrinas) these things. 

19:2—He has judged (ekrinen) the great harlot. 

We conclude that the cry of the first angel in 14:7 should be translated, “The hour of your judgment has arrived,” in harmony with well established Adventist understanding. The first angel, then, does belong to the close of the 2300 days—and the third 
angel’s warning about the mark of the beast must be perceived as an end-time phenomenon. 


Appendix B 


Armageddon: History of Adventist Interpretations 


Hans K. LaRondelle 


Introduction 


The history of Adventist interpretations of Armageddon reveals a succession of conflicting positions that betray underlying differences of principles for interpreting unfulfilled prophecy. Understanding how these shifting predictions of the future arose 


and why they became popular can help us to avoid taking current events today as the guiding norm of prophetic interpretation. The history of interpreting Armageddon in Revelation 16 and the end-time king of the north in Daniel 11:40-45 reveal similar 
trends so that both scripture passages can be considered conveniently together. 


Four Major Phases of Armageddon Interpretation 
Pioneer Period 
Pioneer expositions show a basic harmony on Armageddon and the king of the north. From 1844 to about 1862 Seventh-day Adventists applied Armageddon to the climactic battle between Christ and the forces of Satan at the Second Advent. Until 1871 they 
unanimously applied the king of the north to the papacy. 
Smith Period: 1871-1903 


In 1871, after the pope had lost all political power, Uriah Smith introduced into Adventism the popular view of the British premillennialists. Daniel’s king of the north symbolized not the papacy, but modern Turkey. After the death of James White in 1881, it 
became the dominant Adventist position for some 70 years. Smith also reinterpreted the gathering of the nations to Armageddon as predicting the coming struggle of political and military powers over the possession of the holy territory or sepulchers in the 
land of Palestine. 


Spicer Period: 1903-1952 


W. A. Spicer and others viewed Armageddon as a purely secular conflict between eastern and western nations about world supremacy, centering in Palestine. This east-west conflict would be triggered by the imminent end of Turkey, generally expected 
during World War I. After World War II it was proclaimed that Armageddon would be ignited by a fight of eastern against western nations over the oil deposits in the Middle East. The second advent of Christ was formally added on as the climax of Armaged- 
don. 


Present Period 


The present revival of the pioneer position was introduced in 1952 by W. E. Read. Adventism at large now holds again the view that the end-time power of Daniel 11 symbolizes the papacy or apostate Christendom as it is unfolded further in Revelation 12—20. 
Armageddon is being stressed again as the final cosmic-universal battle concerning the Sabbath question between heaven and earth, between the armies of Christ and those of Satan at the end of time. Both the political and the religious aspects of the great 
controversy are increasingly recognized. 


Historic Development 


Pioneer Period 


The Millerite interpreters adopted the traditional Protestant position on the seven last plagues in Revelation 16. Five plagues were fulfilled already in past history. The sixth plague, concerning the Euphrates’ waters, was in the process of fulfillment and 
referred to the diminishing political power of Turkey or Mohammedanism. Only the seventh plague was still in the future.* 

Ellen and James White initiated the new view that the seven plagues were still in the future, to be poured out after human probation closed but prior to the second advent of Christ.” 

J. N. Andrews connected the seven last plagues (the final outpouring of God’s wrath) with the third angel’s message of Revelation 14:9—11.3 He viewed the plagues on Egypt as types of the seven last plagues and, therefore, as literal judgments of God. Ever 
since, Seventh-day Adventists have considered the seven last plagues as “an integral part of the third angel’s message.”4 

When the phenomenon of modern spiritism was interpreted as a fulfillment of the demonic spirits in Revelation 16:13—14, a question arose. If the sixth plague was already in process of fulfillment in spiritism, how could it be said that all the seven plagues 
are still in the future? Uriah Smith responded that only the sixth plague required a special preparatory work by the demons before the actual plagues came. Regarding the drying up of the Euphrates in Revelation 16:12, William Miller had taught that this pre- 
dicted the diminishing of the Turkish power, as current events seemed to confirm.’ 

Some of the Millerites, such as Josiah Litch, held that the literal Euphrates would dry up miraculously under the sixth plague of God’s wrath. Litch, however, placed the seven plagues after the Second Advent.° 


Smith Period 


In 1857 Uriah Smith adopted the popular view of the British premillennialists that the Euphrates symbolized the territory through which it flows. At that time it was the Turkish Empire.” Making the geographic Middle East the decisive norm of end-time 
prophecy became the standard Adventist position for many years.® 

In 1862 Uriah Smith introduced into Adventism the view that the three demonic spirits of Revelation 16:13 aimed to gather all the kings or nations to Palestine to battle over the “holy land.” At that time Jerusalem was in the hands of the Turks. During that 
international battle at Jerusalem, Turkey would come to its end. This would be the sixth plague and would prepare the way for the “kings of the east” or the eastern nations to fight at Jerusalem (the seventh plague). After the nations of Christendom had 
defeated Turkey in Palestine, the Oriental nations would come from the East to join the Christian nations in their war against Christ. 

He explained the seventh plague as a military war of Babylon (the unified armies of both Christian and Eastern pagan nations) against Christ. Smith tried to construe some connection between the military operations of the nations and their religious rebel- 
lion against Christ by creating in the minds of the political leaders the assumption of a hidden purpose to fight against God.’ It is noteworthy to observe that Uriah Smith never taught that Armageddon was a war between Eastern and Western nations. 

In contrast most early Seventh-day Adventists, such as James White, maintained the pioneer view that Armageddon did not signify any war between nations. They saw it, rather, as the final cosmic-universal battle between heaven and earth, between Christ 
and Satan.’° The gathering of all nations against God in Revelation 16:13—14 was conceived as a gathering or uniting of minds in opposition to Christ and His people, rather than as an assembling of armies to a Middle East location. Daniel’s king of the north was 
generally held to represent the Papacy. 

But in 1871, after the pope lost his political power (in Italy), Uriah Smith suddenly changed his position on the king of the north from the Papacy to Turkey." In 1878 he predicted that Turkey’s end was imminent, that “we have reached the preliminary 
movements of the great battle of Armageddon.”” Still today, in the 1944 edition of his book on the prophecies, we read this interpretation of Revelation 16:12—“The drying up of the river in this sense would be the diminution of the Turkish nation, the gradual 
shrinking of its borders.... Surely the nation symbolized by the Euphrates is drying up.” 

Such sensational speculation about “the Eastern question,” seemingly substantiated by then-current events of a war between Turkey and Russia (1877), caused James White to state that Uriah Smith was “removing the landmarks fully established in the 
Advent movement.”"4 In an article in the Review and Herald of October 3, 1878, James White argued that the last power of Daniel 11 covers the same ground of chapters 2, 7, and 8. Thus, White defended the sola scriptura method of Bible interpretation. 


The recent history of Turkey has brought all Protestant predictions of its imminent demise to shame. The very opposite of a deteriorating “sick man” actually took place, vividly described by the historian Arnold J. Toynbee, in his book, Turkey, of 1926.'5 


Spicer Period 


In 1903 Uriah Smith died. Immediately a third phase began in Adventist interpretation of Armageddon. W. A. Spicer was the chief proponent. This influential editor of the Review and Herald (later General Conference president) defended the view that the 
evil spirits of Revelation 16:13, 14 were now speedily gathering all the world to Armageddon (World War I). He stated, “Before our very eyes the prophecy is fulfilling.” 6 

Unwittingly he made current events the guiding norm for understanding unfulfilled prophecy by suggesting, “Let us place side by side some of the utterances of the prophets of old and the writings of public men today concerning this Eastern question that 
marks the final crisis of history.”"” This view and method became the accepted standard of Seventh-day Adventist prophetic interpretation, although incidental voices of the pioneer view could be heard.’ 

The influential S. N. Haskell wrote in 1908: “All know that when the Turk steps out of Constantinople, there will be a general breaking up of Europe. They may not name the impending conflict the battle of Armageddon, but God has so named it.” 

The Chinese revolution of 1911 stimulated the idea that Armageddon would be basically a war between nations (“kings”) from the east against those of the west. Four articles by R. C. Porter in the Review and Herald of July and August, 1913, were based on the 
assumption that Armageddon was essentially an east-west conflict. 

The ministry placed increasing emphasis on the political role of the Oriental nations, especially of Japan and the white man’s fear of the “yellow peril.” This expression was adopted from the secular press by G. I. Butler”? and by C. B. Haynes in his book, On 
the Eve of Armageddon,”' and became part of the new Adventist east-west concept of Armageddon. 

Political developments during and after World War I began to show that Turkey was unlikely to fulfill the Adventist predictions of the king of the north in Daniel 11:45. Nor did Japan seem a likely candidate for the kings of the east in Revelation 16:12. Conse- 
quently, Adventist writers began to stress more the idea of a universal Armageddon with its decisive battle in Palestine. But the imminent expulsion of Turkey from Europe remained the firm prediction of Adventist authors, in spite of Turkey’s survival and 
revival after World War I.” 

The 1919 Bible Conference and Bible Teachers’ Council reexamined the Seventh-day Adventist interpretations of Daniel 11 and was intensively occupied with “the Eastern Question.””3 It decided finally to maintain Turkey as the king of the north in Daniel 11:45, 
hoping that the political events might turn out to justify this long-standing Adventist position. 

When the Turkish Parliament abolished the Caliphate in 1923, the Adventist position changed to stress again an east-west Armageddon war (as was taught before World War I). Now Communist Russia was viewed as the leader of the kings of the east who 
would come to Palestine to fight the battle of Armageddon against the west.*4 

With the approach of World War II speculations abounded about the expected realignment of the nations. The new emphasis of Armageddon became once again a universal battle of nations in the Middle East. The central issue at stake in Armageddon 
remained, however, a perplexing enigma. As Frederick Lee expressed it, “One’s mind becomes confused as one endeavors to figure out an orderly and definite approach to the last great war, such as lining up nations and races upon one side or another.”5 

Perhaps the first author who published the view in a denominational magazine that Armageddon would be a conflict over a religious issue, was George McCready Price.”° But the modern breakthrough of the original position of our founding fathers had to 
wait until 1952, when W. E. Read, a respected administrator and researcher, gave his epoch-making Bible lecture called “The Great Controversy,” at the Seventh-day Adventist Bible Conference in Takoma Park, Maryland.” 

Read restored Christ and His faithful remnant to the center of a universal Armageddon. He stated that Armageddon will be in essence the final battle “between truth and error,” “the battle against the saints.” It will suddenly end by “the voice of God bring- 
ing deliverance to the saints.” The deliverance of God’s people will cause the mutual slaughter of the nations, which will be motivated by the rage “that their prey has been snatched from their grasp.”’? During this universal scene of self-destruction, Christ will 
ride forth as Conqueror from heaven to wage war against the beast and his armies (Rev 17:14; 19:19). 

The extensive presentation of W. E. Read was mostly a systematic exposition of Ellen G. White’s view, not a systematic, exegetical Bible study. Yet, some outstanding evangelists and church leaders immediately supported his Christocentric interpretation of 
Armageddon as the universal war against the true church of Christ 3° 

To present an in-depth study of Armageddon in its biblical context was the primary concern of the Australian evangelist, Louis F. Were, published in several books: The Certainty of the Third Angel’s Message (1945), The Woman and the Resurrected Beast (1952), 
The Kings That Come From the Sunrising (1951), The King of the North at Jerusalem (1949), and Mrs. E. G. White, Uriah Smith and the King of the North (1955). He presented the popular political expectations in Adventism for what they really were: unjustified specu- 
lations. But more than that, he explained the real cause of this tangent. The denomination had failed to define proper NT hermeneutical principles for prophetic interpretation. 

But the General Conference no longer delayed. It appointed a Committee on Biblical Study and Research to review the traditional interpretation on Daniel 11. Its report, published in Ministry,3' took issue with Uriah Smith’s interpretations of Daniel 11:36-39 
(as predicting the French revolution) and of 11:40—45 (as referring to Turkey). They found both applications exegetically wanting, deviating from our more defensible pioneer view. 

The committee concluded unanimously that on Daniel 11:36—45 “Uriah Smith ... reflected the popular Protestant and secular viewpoint”3” and allowed himself to be influenced too much by the current religious-political events of his time. The study com- 
mittee restored the pioneer view that the Papacy was the power referred to in Daniel 11:36—39.°3 The passage of Daniel 11:40—45 was considered “largely as unfulfilled prophecy.”34 The report advised against attempts to set forth dogmatically the course of 
human history “lest we assume the role of prophets ourselves.”35 

The committee admitted, however, that it was divided with regard to its basic hermeneutics or guidelines to interpret Daniel 11:40-45. Most members, if not all, still assumed that the “king of the north” and the “king of the south” in these verses “must play 


”3° The committee suggested even the use of the dangerous principle “that these verses need to be studied in the light of present-day developments.”37 There were, however, “some members” of 


their part in the final history within ... the eastern Mediterranean. 
this committee who felt that Daniel 11 should be studied in connection with Revelation 17 and 18.38 

It was apparent from this committee report that the lack of basic unity concerning prophetic interpretation in Adventism went beyond differences over isolated scripture passages. The fundamental problem was the burning issue of establishing clear biblical 
principles of interpretation that would guide responsible exegesis of Scripture. 

This deeper issue was pursued by the Biblical Research Committee (renamed later, Biblical Research Institute) of the General Conference in 1974 in its book, A Symposium on Biblical Hermeneutics.3° This broad compilation forms a milestone in Adventist 
history of interpretation. It marks the beginning of a new appreciation of Christ-centered expository preaching, but most ofall, the first denominational effort to spell out our Adventist principles of prophetic interpretation.*° 

The Christocentric hermeneutic was maintained consistently within a revived typological understanding of the unity of both Testaments. The gospel key was applied systematically now to the connection of the ancient plagues on Egypt and the seven last 
plagues in Revelation (chap. 13). The controversial predictive passages of Daniel 11:45 and Revelation 16:12 were interpreted in the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ instead of current events. 

The book of Revelation was considered consistently “as the advanced unfolding and Christological interpretation of Daniel.”*’ No longer geography or territory, but Christ was accepted as the guiding norm of prophetic interpretation. 

Examples of the new sense of exegetical responsibility in prophetic interpretation can be seen in the seven-volume Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commentary,** although ambiguity still reigned in offering the reader a choice between the Palestine-centered 
and the Christ-centered interpretation regarding Armageddon.*3 

The Seventh-day Adventist Bible Dictionary*4 is unambiguous, with its consistent typological perspective of “Armageddon.”45 It opted only for a contextual view of Scripture which was presented in the Bible Commentary as “the second view.” 

Further witnesses of the Christ-centered Bible orientation are the commentaries on Daniel by G. McCready Price: The Greatest of the Prophets*® and Time of the End.47 

Any Middle East application of the end-time prophecies was radically eliminated, from a systematic hermeneutical point of view. The faithful remnant church was reinstituted as the focal center of Armageddon, the final conflict between heaven and earth. 
G. McCready Price commented, “Then what a travesty of facts to speak of it [Armageddon] as a military affair in a little corner of Southwestern Asia!”4° 

The recent trend to exegetical-academic excellence can be seen in the articles of U. Siegbert, “Die Typologische Bedeutung des Begriffs Babylon,”*? and of W. H. Shea, “The Location and Significance of Armageddon in Revelation 16:16.”5° 

In the worldwide evangelistic outreach of the church, however, the traditional Palestine focus is still widely maintained. Some leading evangelists have tied Armageddon to elements such as the world’s supply of petroleum, and its relationship to Middle 
East political developments. 

The new Christocentric approach to Daniel and Revelation in Adventism is represented in the two volumes God Cares by C. Mervyn Maxwell, Professor of Church History at the Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Andrews University.” In 1983 
the Andrews University Press published the monograph, The Israel of God in Prophecy: Principles of Prophetic Interpretation, by Hans K. LaRondelle. It presents a systematic discussion of principles by which gospel understandings from the OT guide NT interpre- 
tation along Christocentric lines. 

LaRondelle specifically applies the gospel hermeneutic to the seven last plagues and Armageddon as climax of Yahweh’s holy wars in Chariots of Salvation: The Biblical Drama of Armageddon. 

In review of the turbulent history of Adventist Armageddon interpretations, we concur with the observation of Raymond F. Cottrell that the formulation of biblical hermeneutical principles is indispensable for denominational and evangelistic unity in our 


understanding and proclamation of the final events: 


The importance of agreement on a set of valid principles is emphasized by the fact that all primary proof of Turkey or an East-West conflict being in any way related to the Armageddon of prophecy was based on a process of speculative reasoning derived exclusively from 
uninspired sources.5? 


Ellen G. White’s View of Armageddon 


Ellen White has interpreted Armageddon in the setting of the seven last plagues of Revelation 15—17. She further related the plagues organically to the OT types and prophecies. Her comprehensive concept was, “In the Revelation all the books of the Bible 
meet and end.”53 

In The Great Controversy Ellen White describes the first four plagues on page 628, but continues her explanation of the fifth, sixth, and the seventh plagues on page 636, after having sketched first the historical background and the religious-political devel- 
opment that provoked the outpouring of the final plague-judgments. To her, the center of interest in the plague-judgments is the Israel of God. 

The last plagues function as the historical antitype of the plagues on Egypt. The latter clearly were intended to deliver the oppressed Israel. So the last plagues likewise aim to rescue God’s remnant people: “The Holy One who divided the Red Sea before 
Israel, will manifest His mighty power and turn their captivity.”5+ 

An entire chapter (chap. 40) describes the divine intervention on behalf of God’s people during the last three plagues. This crucial chapter, “God’s People Delivered,” sets the stage by mentioning the preparations in different lands to outlaw the children of 
God. “It is now, in the hour of utmost extremity, that the God of Israel will interpose for the deliverance of His chosen.”55 

After citing Isaiah 30:29-30, “And the Lord shall cause His glorious voice to be heard,”5° she describes how the last three plagues will find their fulfillment:57 


With shouts of triumph, jeering, and imprecation, throngs of evil men [5th plague] are about to rush upon their prey, when, lo, a dense blackness, deeper than the darkness of the night, falls upon the earth. Then a rainbow, shining with the glory from the throne of God, spans 
the heavens and seems to encircle each praying company. [6th plague] The angry multitudes are suddenly arrested. Their mocking cries die away. The objects of their murderous rage are forgotten. With fearful forebodings they gaze upon the symbol of God’s covenant and long to be 
shielded from its overpowering brightness... 

It is at midnight that God manifests His power for the deliverance of His people. The sun appears, shining in its strength. Signs and wonders follow in quick succession.... [7th plague] In the midst of the angry heavens is one clear space of indescribable glory, whence comes the 
voice of God like the sound of many waters, saying, “It is done.” Revelation 16:17. 

That voice shakes the heavens and the earth. There is a mighty earthquake, “such as was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake, and so great.” Verses 17, 18.... Babylon the great has come in remembrance before God, “to give unto her the cup of the wine 
of the fierceness of His wrath.” Great hailstones, every one “about the weight of a talent,” are doing their work of destruction. Verses 19, 21.... Prison walls are rent asunder, and God’s people, who have been held in bondage for their faith, are set free. 


Ellen G. White describes here the order of the fifth through the seventh plagues. 

The apocalyptic Euphrates River does not represent to her merely “multitudes” or people in general, but those “angry multitudes” who support and obey “the great harlot Babylon.” These multitudes are hostile to the true Israel of God. 

In Revelation the divine judgment of the sixth plague is described as the drying up of the waters of the Euphrates. In the light of the OT typology, this “drying up” signifies a sudden withdrawal of support for Babylon by the multitudes who are awakened to 
their true situation before God. A rainbow encircling the faithful remnant during the fifth plague startles them into an awesome silence. Ellen G. White, therefore, explains the meaning of the antitypical “drying up” of the Babylonian waters as referring to the 
deluded enemies of God’s people: “The angry multitudes are suddenly arrested”!5° 

In chapter 41 she explains the downfall of Babylon by expanding on the reason why these multitudes will suddenly become angry and begin to hate the great harlot Babylon, attacking and destroying her (Rev 17:15-17). She describes the beginning of the 
seventh plague as follows: “When the voice of God turns the captivity of His people, there is a terrible awakening of those who have lost all in the great conflict of life.”5° 


How Babylon finally is destroyed by these angry multitudes is a much neglected interpretation of Armageddon in traditional Adventism: 


The multitudes are filled with fury. “We are lost!” they cry, “and you are the cause of our ruin;” and they turn upon the false shepherds.... The swords which were to slay God’s people are now employed to destroy their enemies. Everywhere there is strife and bloodshed.... The 
work of destruction begins among those who have professed to be the spiritual guardians of the people. The false watchmen are the first to fall.°° 


This is Ellen White’s use of Revelation 17:16 in unfolding further the seventh plague and Armageddon. The spiritual controversy of the end-time erupts finally in a universal bloodbath, in which the apostate spiritual leaders and shepherds are the first to fall. 
The whole issue is one of faithfulness versus apostasy to the everlasting covenant of God. This is Ellen White’s theocentric view of Armageddon. 

It is striking that Ellen White’s interpretation of the drying up of the Euphrates as well as Armageddon (in contrast to those of Uriah Smith’s, published 12 years earlier) is free from any geographical Middle East notions. In her writings all end-time applica- 
tions of prophecy are consistently God- and Christ-centered. 

Every application of apocalyptic symbolism functions in a living relationship with Christ and His remnant people, the Israel of God. This is the reason why she combines the various portrayals of the last war against the saints of God in Revelation 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, and 19 into one organic whole. 

In the prelude to Armageddon only two parties are being formed in mortal combat: 


There are only two parties upon this earth—those who stand under the bloodstained banner of Jesus Christ and those who stand under the black banner of rebellion. In the twelfth chapter of Revelation is represented the great conflict between the obedient and the disobedi- 
ent [Rev. 12:17; 13:11-17 quoted] (MS 16, 1900).°" 

The Sabbath question will be the issue in the great conflict in which all the world will act a part [Rev. 13:4-8, 10 quoted.] ... (MS 88, 1897).°? 

There are only two parties in our world, those who are loyal to God, and those who stand under the banner of the prince of darkness. Satan and his angels will come down with power and signs and lying wonders to deceive those who dwell on the earth, and if possible the very 
elect. The crisis is right upon us ... (MS 172, 1899).°3 

In the warfare to be waged in the last days there will be united, in opposition to God’s people, all the corrupt powers that have apostatized from allegiance to the law of Jehovah. In this warfare the Sabbath of the fourth commandment will be the great point at issue; for in the 
Sabbath commandment the great Lawgiver identifies Himself as the Creator of the heavens and the earth (MS 24, 1891).°4 

As Christ was glorified on the day of Pentecost, so will He again be glorified in the closing work of the gospel, when He shall prepare a people to stand the final test, in the closing conflict of the great controversy (RH Nov. 29, 1892).°5 

The battle of Armageddon is soon to be fought. He on whose vesture is written the name, King of kings and Lord of lords, leads forth the armies of heaven on white horses, clothed in fine linen, clean and white (MS 172, 1899).°° 

Every form of evil is to spring into intense activity. Evil angels unite their powers with evil men, and as they have been in constant conflict and attained an experience in the best modes of deception and battle, and have been strengthening for centuries, they will not yield the 
last great final contest without a desperate struggle. All the world will be on one side or the other of the question. The battle of Armageddon will be fought, and that day must find none of us sleeping. Wide awake we must be, as wise virgins having oil in our vessels with our 
lamps... 

The power of the Holy Ghost must be upon us, and the Captain of the Lord’s host will stand at the head of the angels of heaven to direct the battle. Solemn events before us are yet to transpire. Trumpet after trumpet is to be sounded, vial after vial poured out one after another 
upon the inhabitants of the earth. Scenes of stupendous interest are right upon us (Letter 109, 1890).°7 

Two great opposing powers are revealed in the last great battle. On one side stands the Creator of heaven and earth. All on His side bear His signet. They are obedient to His commands. On the other side stands the prince of darkness, with those who have chosen apostasy and 
rebellion (RH May 7, 1901).68 

The present is a solemn, fearful time for the church. The angels are already girded, awaiting the mandate of God to pour their vials of wrath upon the world. Destroying angels are taking up the work of vengeance; for the Spirit of God is gradually withdrawing from the world. 
Satan is also mustering his forces of evil, going forth “unto the kings of the earth and of the whole world,” to gather them under his banner, to be trained for “the battle of that great day of God Almighty.” Satan is to make most powerful efforts for the mastery in the last great 
conflict. Fundamental principles will be brought out, and decisions made in regard to them. Skepticism is prevailing everywhere. Ungodliness abounds. The faith of individual members of the church will be tested as though there were not another person in the world (MS la, 
1890).°9 

We need to study the pouring out of the seventh vial. The powers of evil will not yield up the conflict without a struggle. But Providence has a part to act in the battle of Armageddon. When the earth is lighted with the glory of the angel of Revelation eighteen, the religious 
elements, good and evil, will awake from slumber, and the armies of the living God will take the field (MS 175, 1899).7° 

The earth is to be the battlefield—the scene of the final contest and the final victory.7* 


Ellen White explicitly calls the portrayal of Christ coming as the heavenly warrior on a white horse in Revelation 19 “the battle of Armageddon”: “The battle of Armageddon is soon to be fought. He on whose vesture is written the name, King of kings, and 


Lord of lords, is soon to lead forth the armies of heaven.7* 


Appendix C 


Daniel and Revelation Committee: Final Report 


W. Richard Lesher, Chairman 
Frank B. Holbrook, Secretary 


la May 1992 the Daniel and Revelation Committee, an ad hoc committee appointed by the General Conference under the chairmanship of Dr. W. Richard Lesher, concluded its work. Initially assigned in 1981 to research issues challenging Adventist interpreta- 


tion in Daniel, Leviticus, and Hebrews, the committee (early on dubbed DARCOM) decided also to draw Revelation under its purview. 

During the decade of its activities, DARCOM expanded from an original 21 to 25 scholars (two from overseas divisions), meeting once—and sometimes twice—a year. The sessions, several days in length, convened mainly in Washington, D.C., and Berrien 
Springs, Michigan, but also in San Diego, California; Oakwood College, Alabama; Newbold College, England; and Marienhéehe Seminary, Germany. With sadness the committee salutes the memory of Dr. Arthur J. Ferch, field secretary for the South Pacific 
Division, who contributed extensively to the studies of DARCOM before his untimely death in 1991. 

Committee members and invitees generated scores of study papers in a sincere endeavor to understand varying viewpoints. Reports of the meetings appeared from time to time in the Adventist Review. Twice the committee published in-depth progress 
reports on issues in the books of Hebrews and Revelation (Adventist Review, February 7, 1985; August 3, 1989; Ministry, April 1985; January 1991). 

From the papers prepared for committee discussion, an aggregate of nearly 2400 pages were selected for publication, to share with ministers and members the spiritual riches that have emerged from DARCOM’s decade of study. The following volumes, 


known as the DARCOM series, are available through the Adventist Book Center outlets and the Biblical Research Institute in the General Conference: 


Volume 1: Selected Studies on Prophetic Interpretation (1982) 

Volume 2:Symposium on Daniel (1986) 

Volume 3: The Seventy Weeks, Leviticus, and the Nature of Prophecy (1986) 
Volume 4:Issues in the Book of Hebrews (1989) 

Volume 5:Doctrine of the Sanctuary: A Historical Survey (1989) 

Volume 6:Symposium on Revelation, Book 1 (1992) 


Volume 7:Symposium on Revelation, Book 2 (1992) 


Volume 1 was early translated into Chinese by a private party in Hong Kong. More recently, its translation into French has been arranged by the Biblical Research Institute. The same volume was also translated, published, and distributed in Spanish and 
Portuguese by the South American Division. Two “continuing education courses” for ministers—one on Daniel (volumes 1-3) and one on Revelation (volumes 6—7)—are available from the Ministerial Association of the General Conference. 

The chief concerns of the committee rested with its investigation of the nature of apocalyptic prophecy (Daniel/Revelation) and the proper method to be employed for its interpretation. These studies naturally impacted on another concern of the committee: 
the biblical understanding of Christ’s high priestly ministry in the heavenly sanctuary, in particular, His second phase of ministry (the preadvent, investigative judgment). This issue also involved studies in the books of Leviticus and Hebrews. 

Although the writings of Ellen G. White were carefully considered by the individual authors, the committee was requested to focus on the Scriptural basis for belief. Consequently, the Ellen G. White writings are footnoted only occasionally. Space permits 
only a brief summarization of a few selected points, and we refer interested readers to the volumes for more extensive discussion of these and other topics (see references to volume and chapter in parentheses). The following remarks present the general con- 


sensus of the committee. 


Apocalyptic Prophecy (Daniel/Revelation) 


Unconditional. The grand prophecies of Daniel and Revelation, depicting the cosmic struggle between good and evil and the ultimate victory and establishment of God’s eternal kingdom, are revelations of God’s foreknowledge and an evidence of His 
sovereignty; hence, they are unconditional. For example, no covenant failure on Israel’s part could have prevented the first advent of the Messiah as specified in the prophecy of Daniel 9. 

The prophecies of the major and minor prophets that warned of judgments or foretold promised blessings were conditional on Israel’s response. Such were based on the known promises and judgments (blessings/curses) that arose out of the covenant rela- 
tionship with God. The conditionality of such prophecies derived from the conditionality of the covenant blessings and curses (Jer 18:7—10). Daniel and Revelation deal with the peoples of the whole earth and universal issues, not just with the covenant people 
(III, chap. 8; VI, chap. 1). 


One fulfillment. The committee found no evidence for the idea of either dual or multiple fulfillments in these prophecies. Each symbol has but one prophetic, historical fulfillment. Neither horn, beast, nor time periods are repeatable, although similar 


circumstances—such as persecution—may recur repeatedly. The very nature of these prophecies (statements of God’s foreknowledge) limits them to one divinely foreseen fulfillment (III, chap. 9; VI, chaps. 1, 14). 


Historicist method of interpretation. How shall these prophecies be interpreted, couched as they are in extensive symbolism? Four “schools” or positions are currently held. (1) The historicist or continuous historicist method (the hermeneutic of the 
Protestant Reformation) is derived from the internal data of the prophecies themselves and from the example of Jesus. Anchored in the historical times of Daniel/John, the prophecies unroll (find fulfillment) in a continuous sequence of events down through 
the centuries until the establishment of the eternal kingdom. The prophecy of the metallic image (Daniel 2) clearly illustrates the historicist position: Starting in Daniel’s day with the head of gold as Babylon, with successive kingdoms noted until the stone 
smashes the image on its feet with destructive force and fills the earth, symbolizing the establishment of God’s everlasting kingdom that will never pass away. 

(2) Preterism and (3) futurism, employed in the Catholic Counter-Reformation, are now embraced and embellished by liberal theologians as historical-critical preterism and many conservative Protestants as dispensationalism (and other forms of futur- 
ism). Preterism places the fulfillment of Daniel in the second century B.C. and Revelation in the first A.D., and futurism places the fulfillment of Daniel’s seventieth week and the bulk of Revelation at the end of the age. Both systems thereby empty the Chris- 
tian Era of any prophetic significance. (4) Idealism accepts no historical fulfillments; the prophecies simply reflect symbolically the struggle between good and evil. 

The consensus of the committee is that the historicist method is the only procedure consonant with the biblical data. The method recognizes that some prophecies were fulfilled in the prophet’s day; some have found fulfillment over the centuries; some are 
presently being fulfilled; and some will find fulfillment in the end-time in connection with the Second Coming and the subsequent millennium. It was by the historicist method that Seventh-day Adventists found in these prophecies their times, their identity, 


and their mission (I, v—vi; II, chap. 5; VI, chap. 1; and throughout the DARCOM series). 


Year-day principle. Although rejected by preterists, futurists, and idealists alike, the year-day principle (a symbolic “day” represents a literal year) is an integral part of the historicist method of prophetic interpretation. The committee found ample scrip- 
tural support for this principle which is implicit in the prophecy of Daniel itself (I, chaps. 3, 4; II, chaps. 6, 7). This component indicates that the complete fulfillment of Daniel was divinely intended to take place far beyond the first century A.D. For another line 


of evidence on this last point, see the exposition of Daniel 2 (II, chap. 5). 
Daniel 8 and 9 linkage. The committee affirmed the clear evidence that the time periods of these two prophecies are connected—the 70 weeks and the 2300 days. Chapters 8 and 9 form one major line of prophecy (II, chaps. 3, 6). 


457 BC. The establishment of this date as the starting point for the 70 weeks and the 2300 days is one of the strongest indicators among the messianic prophecies of the OT that Jesus was all that He claimed to be. The fulfillments of the points specified in 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth confirm the certainty of this beginning date as well as the validity of the terminal date of the 2300 day segment (A.D. 1844). The committee regards as sufficient and confirming the evidence for the correctness of 457 B.C. as the sev- 


enth regnal year of Artaxerxes I according to the Jews’ fall-to-fall calendar (III, chaps. 1, 2; VI, chap. 6, Appendix B). 


Setting for the book of Daniel: sixth century B.C. Although the Maccabean date (second century B.C.) is an entrenched historical-critical position, whenever new evidence has come to light during the last 100 years, it has supported the sixth century B.C. 
date and the Babylonian-Persian setting the book itself claims (II, chaps. 1, 2). The career of Antiochus IV and the Maccabean revolt simply do not fit the details of the biblical data of the little horns (Dan 7, 8) or most of the events in chapter 11 that scholars 
attribute to him. The committee affirms that Rome in its pagan/papal phases more accurately meets the specifications of these prophecies (I, chap. 2; II, chaps. 1, 4). 


Prophecy and the Sanctuary 


The preadvent judgment. The vision of Daniel presents the initial phase of final judgment that takes place in heaven, a grand assize in which “the books” in heaven are opened in the presence of the Father, the Son, and the innumerable hosts of heaven 
(Dan 7:9-14). At this time Christ receives His eternal kingdom and His attested people. The fact that Christ receives His kingdom in heaven indicates its preadvent nature. Thus, when He returns to earth, He is authorized to bring His reward with Him (I, chap. 5). 


An investigative judgment. Those who would argue that Daniel’s preadvent judgment convenes to judge only the “little horn” forget that the “horn” is but a symbol for a system of belief that involves millions of people. The issues are obviously religious 
and have to do with salvation from sin. 

The preadvent judgment that results in the taking away of the dominion of the horn (Dan 7:26) also renders a decision in favor of the saints (Dan 7:22), implying that just as the former was reviewed, so also will the latter be reviewed and approved or disap- 
proved for His kingdom (cf. Rev 3:5). 

The common biblical use of “books” and the judgment passages in the OT—directed more often toward Israel as the professed people of God than toward her enemies—would lead one to expect Daniel’s scene of final judgment to involve a separation of the 
false from the true believers in God (retaining the true in the book of life [Dan 12:1], as well as a judgment upon the believers’ enemies [I, chaps. 1, 4]). 

Far from being a museum piece of pioneer theology, the biblical teaching of the preadvent, investigative phase of the final judgment is of vital importance to the Christian today. It is a concluding portion of the overall salvation process and is an integral 
component of the three angels’ messages of warning and invitation which the Seventh-day Adventist Church is commissioned to preach “to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people” (III, chaps. 10, 11; VII, chap. 8). 


Preadvent judgment/ cleansing of the sanctuary: same event. On historicist principles it may be seen that the prophecies of Daniel 2, 7, 8-9, 10—12 form four parallel lines of prophecy. Each succeeding prophecy elaborates upon the earlier ones. Thus, it 
becomes evident that the preadvent, investigative judgment of Daniel 7 is paralleled by the cleansing of the sanctuary event beginning at the close of the 2300 days in Daniel 8 (I, chap. 5; V, chap. 4). 

On historicist grounds the sanctuary that was anointed during the 70 week prophecy (Dan 9:24) and the sanctuary that was to be cleansed at the end of the 2300 days is the heavenly sanctuary or temple, and not the Jewish temple destroyed in A.D. 70 (III, 
chap. 3; II, chap. 6). 


The sanctuary of Daniel 8 interpreted by Levitical type. The question has been raised whether it is exegetically sound to explain Daniel 8:14 in connection with the Day of Atonement ritual in Leviticus. The committee concluded that it is not only appro- 
priate to do so, but it is a matter of necessity if the vision is to be understood correctly. 
That necessity arises from the fact that the symbols and key terminology employed in the vision of Daniel 8 are drawn from the sanctuary service. The ram and the goat (strikingly different from the wild beasts in Daniel 7) are sacrificial animals. Such terms 
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as “place/foundation,” “sanctuary,” “daily” are directly related to the Hebrew worship. The verbs “to take away” and “to be righteous/just” have sanctuary links, too. Similar terminology presupposes similar concepts. Both the prophecy of Daniel 8 and Leviticus 


deal with the concept and reality of the sanctuary. In order to understand Daniel’s use of sanctuary terms, it is necessary to go back to Leviticus and the sanctuary ritual for their proper explanation (II, chaps. 6, 10). 


Day of Atonement—broad view. The question is asked why Daniel would use the word nisdaq (“shall ... be cleansed,” KJV) in Daniel 8:14, if he were alluding to the Day of Atonement type, inasmuch as Leviticus uses the term tahér for the ritual cleansing. 
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The committee’s study has demonstrated that the root of the term Daniel employed (sdq) has a wide range of meanings that include the ideas of “cleanse,” “restore,” “vindicate,” “setting right,” and “justify.” 
This fact is meaningful in the light of a type-antitype sequence. The typical Day of Atonement (judgment day in Israel) foreshadowed the cosmic, comprehensive reality of final judgment that will vindicate God (His government and plan of salvation), His 
true people (affirming their justification and blotting out the record of their sins), and expose Satan (the antitypical scapegoat, Azazel) as the archenemy of the universe and deserving of eternal destruction. The more expansive term (nisdaq) points to the wider 


scope of the antitypical day of atonement (II, chaps. 6, 8, 10; V, chap. 4). 


The preadvent judgment affirms assurance. Some assert that the Adventist view of a preadvent, investigative judgment robs Christians of their assurance in Christ. This simply is not so. All Christian bodies hold to the biblical teaching of a final judg- 
ment of humankind. One reason why this does not trouble some Christians is because they hold the unbiblical view of “once saved, always saved.” The biblical teaching of salvation by faith requires an investigative judgment of all who profess faith in Christ. 

We are justified by faith. But it is also true, according to the Bible, that we will be judged by our works—the evidence of our faith lived out in daily life (Jas 2:26). The essence of the biblical view is that the justification of a true believer accompanies him/her 
all the way into the investigative phase of final judgment where its reality and vitality are tested and attested by its fruits. In the preadvent judgment the false are sifted from the book of life, the true retained (Dan 12:1). The believer who is united to Jesus Christ 
(his/her Saviour and High Priest) stands in a saved position by virtue of that union. In the preadvent phase of final judgment, this saving relationship with Christ is attested by the books of record, and the believer’s justification is reaffirmed before the loyal 


universe (cf. Rev 3:5; Rom 8:33-34). This is the biblical portrayal of the doctrine held by Seventh-day Adventists (III, chap. 12). 


The High Priestly Ministry of Jesus 


The pioneers of the Seventh-day Adventist Church came to their understanding of Christ’s priesthood in the heavenly sanctuary through a study of the books of Hebrews and Leviticus, which in turn led them back to the Israelite sanctuary and its typical 
rituals and festivals. Since the earthly type was a “copy” and “shadow” of the “good things to come” in the form of Christ’s atoning death and priestly ministry (Heb 8:4-5; 9:24; 10:1), they reasoned logically that His ministry consisted of two phases, correspond- 
ing to the two apartment ministrations of that sanctuary (V, chaps. 1-3). 

In the first apartment ministration sin was repented, confessed, and forgiven by means of sacrificial offerings—the priest mediating the blood and often eating a portion of the sin offering. The confessed sin and accountability were transferred to the sanc- 
tuary (III, chap. 6). After a year of such rituals, the sanctuary was cleansed on the Day of Atonement, the Second Apartment ministration. In a figure the confessed sins and accountability previously assumed by the sanctuary were now placed upon the scape- 
goat (Azazel) and the animal was led away into the wilderness. Since this second ministration cleansed the sanctuary, resulting in a cleansed people, it was viewed as a day of judgment (III, chaps. 6, 7). Thus the type foreshadowed Christ’s priestly ministry in 
two phases: intercession for penitent sinners, and in addition, a final closing work of judgment. 

The book of Hebrews clearly asserts that Christ, having made His once-for-all-time atoning sacrifice for sin, ascended to heaven to appear before God as our high priest and mediator, interceding the merits of His blood in our behalf. The prophecies of 
Daniel 7—9 announce, in effect, that at the end of the 2300 day prophecy (1844), Heaven would enter into that second phase of ministration: final judgment, the antitype of the Day of Atonement. 

However, a number of questions have been raised with regard to the correctness of employing sanctuary types to arrive at doctrine. The committee examined these in some detail, but space prevents elaboration. The reader is referred to the DARCOM 
series, volume 4 for a more extensive discussion. But we note a few points below: 


Typology may inform doctrine. Hebrews 9:23 gives a clear example of this phenomenon. The apostle’s assertion that the heavenly sanctuary needs cleansing is based solely on a typological argument, namely, that the earthly sanctuary needed cleansing. 
Furthermore, he reasons back from the type to the antitype, from the earthly sanctuary to the heavenly sanctuary. 

Since the sanctuary type so clearly emphasizes a two-phase priestly ministry (corresponding to the distinct daily and yearly ministrations), Seventh-day Adventists are on solid biblical grounds to reason from the type to the antitype that Christ’s priestly 
ministry is carried out in two sequential phases, the work of judgment being assumed at a certain point of time in addition to His intercessory role. 


Hebrews teaches a fundamental continuity between OT types and the heavenly sanctuary reality. This also is clear from the apostle’s citation of Exodus 25:40 and his statements in Hebrews 8:4-5; 9:24, in which he links the two together. His aim is not 
to destroy the general correlations between the type and antitype (between the earthly and heavenly sanctuaries), but to emphasize the superiority of the latter. That is, in the Lord Jesus believers now have a better sacrifice/blood, and a better priest, who medi- 
ates for them in a better sanctuary in connection with a better covenant. Whenever the apostle departs from the type, he cites OT passages that have already announced an anticipated modification of the type (IV, chaps. 7, 8). 
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Hebrews 9:23 in harmony with end-time cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary. This passage must be understood in connection with the central theme of Hebrews: that Christ “once for all [time]” “put away sin by the sacrifice of himself” (9:26). Verse 23 
does not state that the heavenly sanctuary was purified when Christ died. On the contrary it simply stresses the point (noted at the outset of the epistle) that His death “made purification for sins” (1:3). 

It is the necessity for the heavenly realities to be purified by the merits of His death rather than the time frame for that purification that is being emphasized. The application of those merits will be made by Christ in the course of His daily priestly ministry 
and in the final judgment (7:25; 9:24). 


Furthermore, the intent of the apostolic writer is not to show that Calvary is the antitype of just the Day of Atonement sacrificer, but that Calvary is the antitype of all the sacrifices of the OT system, 10:11-12 (V, chap. 5). 


Hebrews does not deny Christ’s two-phase high priestly ministry. The epistle to the Hebrews is written from a pastoral concern for Jewish Christians who were in serious danger of making shipwreck of their faith and drifting back to Judaism. The apos- 
tle attempts to lift their sights from the inadequate rites of the typical services to their true Sacrifice and Priest who ministers for them in the true sanctuary in heaven. Consequently, the apostle paints with a broad brush, making no attempt to give a detailed 
exposition of the ritual. (For example, there is no discussion of the scapegoat ritual.) Although reference is made to the daily and yearly ministrations and other rituals, the emphasis is on their repetitious nature and their total ineffectiveness in themselves to 
take away sin, to solve the sin problem (10:4). 

In the context of the epistle’s purpose, the expression that Christ has entered “within the veil” (6:19-20, KJV) simply conveys the truth that Christ, by His atoning death, has opened the way for penitent humankind to approach the very throne of God. The 
barrier of sin has been removed and Christ officiates as their priestly intercessor. 

While Hebrews provides keys for interpreting the earthly sanctuary rites, the two phases of Christ’s priestly ministry are established from the two basic ministrations of the Levitical priesthood (IV, chaps. 1, 4). Hebrews makes use of the sanctuary types to 
underscore a particular point of view: The rituals contained no saving value in themselves (10:4). 

Other NT writings also make broad applications of the sanctuary type: John alludes to it in connection with the incarnation of Christ (John 1:1-3, 14); Paul applies the type to the believer indwelt by the Holy Spirit (1 Cor 6:19-20) and to the corporate church 
(1 Cor 3:16-17; 2 Cor 6:16). Nevertheless, the sanctuary types have a standing of their own: to illustrate the gospel plan of salvation, and to be illuminated by the same as expressed elsewhere in the Scriptures (cf. Heb 4:1-2). 


Issues In Revelation 


Some Adventists have been influenced by the non-historicist “schools” of prophetic interpretation mentioned earlier in this report. The committee’s original assignment dealt with challenges from a preterist/higher-critical perspective in Daniel. But its 
more recent studies in Revelation have led it to examine what might be characterized as variant forms of futurism (for example, see VI, chap. 14). This has prompted the committee to publish materials especially designed to assist the student of Revelation in 
employing sound principles of interpretation (VI, chaps. 1-8). 

The committee has found ample biblical support for the historicist, one-fulfillment approach to the seals and trumpets that would locate them in sequence across the Christian Era (VI, chaps. 9—11). 

Among other clarifying studies, the committee’s research has provided support for an Adventist understanding of the remnant church and the spirit of prophecy, the past and future role of the papacy, the final conflict over the “mark of the beast,” and the 


millennial reign of Christ and the saints in heaven (VII, chaps. 1-11). 


Bible Truth 


This brief report highlights only a few areas of DARCOM’s extensive research. However we believe the committee’s published volumes have responded in a reasonable, biblically defensible manner to the challenges it was asked to investigate. We encourage 
our administrators, pastors, and members to familiarize themselves with these rich sources of information that cover a good deal more than this report might suggest. 
The chairman and secretary express their appreciation to the members and invitees who so willingly contributed their talents and countless study hours to investigate the biblical basis of an important segment of the church’s foundational beliefs. 
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